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A DREAM OF CHRISTMAS EVE. 


IT ama solitary man. Fora good many 
summers and winters now I have lived 
in London ; but I know few persons in 
it, and none intimately. -I visit no one. 
There have been weeks together during 
which I have not opened my lips to any 

uman being, unless it were the waiter 
at the little-frequented place where I 
usually dine, or the servant in the house 
where I lodge. My time is divided 
between long sittings alone in my own 
room, generally spent in reading, and 
aimless walks in the streets and about 
the suburbs. 

Few, I should think, even of those 
born in London, know London so well 
as I do. In the maze of streets and 
lanes that form its heart I know by 
daily footings every turn and winding ; 
successive excursions north, south, east 
and west, from this central block of the 
vast city have made me acquainted with 
those scarcely less populous tracts of 
built road and street, with odd squares 
and polygons interpersed, that surround 
it in all directions before the suburbs 
are reached; and my walks have ex- 
tended themselves at almost every point 
so far beyond the boundary where even 
the suburban brick-and-lime ceases and 
the green fields begin, and, during these 
remoter walks, I have been so much in 
the habit of skirting right and left and 
zig-zagging among the villages and ham- 
lets that yet remain, with their quaint 
inns and deserted smithies and wheel- 
wrights’ shops, to mark the forgotten 
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circuit of the first stage from the metro- 
polis in the old coaching-days, that, 
when I hear of proposals for the forti- 
fication of London, my fancy at once 
traces the probable circumference and 
dots many well-remembered spots which 
I suppose the ramparts will cross and 
connect. These walks of mine, both 
within and without London, have been 
in all seasons. I know the streets both 
by day and by night. The country 
round is familiar to me both in the rich 
summer season, when it vies in various 
beauty with any in England, and in the 
winter months, when either the snow is 
on the ground, or the air is dull and 
brown, the trees stand leafless, and the 
ways are foul. On the whole, however, 
my walks into the country have been 
chiefly in summer and autumn, and 
during the day. In the winter, and 
in my night-walks, I keep most to the 
streets on both sides of the river, or, at 
least, within the space reticulated by 
the long straggling rows of the gas- 
lamps ere the outer blackness begins. 
I have, indeed, a strange fascination for 
the nocturnal aspects of cities and their 
scenery. London during the day seems 
to me, in physical respects, a supremely 
ugly city, in which, with the exception 
of St. Paul’s and one or two views 
from the bridges and river-banks, there 
is nothing, in the way of shape or com- 
bination of mere object, able to seize 
and rouse the eye and the thought as 
one passes. But London by night is 
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inexhaustibly glorious. By night, in- 
deed, the smallest and poorest village 
that there is, the merest cluster of cot- 
tages or rude hovels flung together in a 
hollow or at a bend of a high road, 
contracts a sombre impressiveness. De- 
tails are obscured ; and, involved for the 
time in the Earth’s great shadow, which 
brings out the stars, the puny walls 
and shafts and gables which man’s 
hand has reared become somehow more 
a part of the wheeling globe itself, and 
help, by their jutting forms and angles, 
in those near oppositions of light and 
darkness, that variously-shaded massing 
and fretting and interlacing of black on 
a universal ground of pale silver, in 
which Night exults as her peculiar scenic 
wealth, and by which she teaches man 
lessons that are hardly taught by her 
more garish Brother. Nor in large towns 
does Night part with many of those 
effects with which she thus plays among 
the villages scattered over the dark 
country. For what may be lost, at all 
events, there is more than a recompense 
in the greater heights and depths and 
lengths of fabric among which she 
weaves her shadowy phantasies, and in 
the concentrations and ranges of artifi- 
cial lights which break, with bursts 
of lurid yellow and the roar of accom- 
panying night-traffic, or else with far-off 
twinklings and flickerings, what might 
else be too vast a monotony of grey and 
gloom. And so London, because of its 
very vastness, is a noble city for one 
who, like myself, has the habit of soli- 
tary walking at umseasonable hours 
with no other end than that of partly 
escaping, partly indulging, reveries that 
Fate and Chance have made among the 
saddest. Oh! the dark, dreary, and 
yet soul-exercising and soul-soothing 
walks that its nocturnal vastness has 
afforded me! Many a night through 
its flaring centre have my feet carried 
me, round and round again through 
labyrinths of alleys, to the same more 
open and bus.ling spots—little atten- 
tive, and yet not altogether inattentive, 
to the crowde:! shows of vice, merriment 
and misery there tv be met with ; and 
maty a night, unable to bear the thought 
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of yet returning to my rooms, have I sud- 
denly turned away from these too noisy 
and luminous haunts, and, prolonging my 
walk unconsciously through some main 
line of street leading to the quiet out- 
skirts, found myself at last, after many 
turnings, in regions of villas and railed 
terraces, so desolate that the one watch- 
man whom I met on his rounds looked 
after me as I passed him, or in still 
more desolate regions where the ground 
was dug up for the foundations of new 
buildings, and I had to beware of planks 
and dim heaps of rubbish in the yet 
rudimentary streets. Sometimes, in these 
walks, I have found myself beyond the 
built limits altogether, out in the open 
roads, between fields and trees, where if 
any watchman was met it was a mounted 
one ; and I am not sure but, of all my 
nocturnal rambles, these occasional pene- 
trations of the absolute outer blackness 
linger most powerfully in my memory. 
From them I think it is that I have 
picked up a strange superstition about 
trees. Whether it is because, as one 
walks in a road at night bordered by 
fields, the nearer trees and hedges flit 
past one in the glimmering light, and 
so produce an appearance of stealthy 
stirring among the more distant stems 
and bushes, certain it is that these 
permanent objects of a landscape by 
day, the quietly-rooted trees, seem to be 
possessed at night with a ghastly rest- 
lessness, and to teem with a life of which 
we know nothing. For my part, though 
I laugh at the fancy, I cannot, even 
when I am travelling in a railway- 
carriage at night and look out, shake 
myself free from a hideous superstition, 
that the trees are there in the fields 
only while men see them, and that, in 
the dark hours when no one beholds, 
they unfix themselves from their rooted 
mounds, and career, in their own or in 
other shapes, over the shining solitudes 
which are then all their own, leading 
some haggard life of enchantment, from 
which the dawn recalls them to their 
hypocrisy of seeming rest. I laugh, I 
say, at this fancy; but others, I find, 
have had it besides mysel! ; and some 
notion of the kind, I believe, exists 
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among the legends of the old Teutonic 
Mythology. 

Naturally, though my rambles have 
led me over all London and its vicinity, 
I have my favourite neighbourhoods. 
The northern suburbs of London—in 
part, I suppose, because circumstances 
made them first familiar to me, and I 
can still reach them most easily—have 
always had the strongest. attractions for 
me. In two out of every three of my 
walks I find myself taking that direc- 
tion. Above all I have a liking for 
Hampstead Heath. There is no spot 
on the skirts of London to which I go 
so often. Tastes for scenery differ, and 
much depends on habit and association ; 
but I really do not think that there is 
anywhere round London a bit of open 
country comparable for rough and yet 
lovely picturesqueness to the old heath 
beyond Hampstead village. For one 
thing, the ground is about the highest 
near London ; and, though that is not 
saying much, I like the highest ground 
that happens anywhere to be accessible. 
From one point or another on Hamp- 
stead Heath one has a wide view, both 
Londonwards to the steeples and smoke, 
and over the rolling flats and meadows 
that extend north from the metropolis, 
promising the richness of middle Eng- 
land. And then the Heath itself! It 
is the most untouched bit of old English 
earth that I know of near London. Every- 
thing about it still answers to its name. 
The sandy knolls and hollows of which 
the whole of it consists, covered with 
wild grass and clumped with furze, sug- 
gest that, centuries ago, it was very 
much the same, and that, whatever 
changes may have been worked by the 
plough and by the art of man all round 
to its very borders, here at least we 
have a genuine piece of aboriginal heath 
and hillock as it may have been known 
to Boadicea and the Druids. Encroach- 
ments are, indeed, being made on the 
Heath from the London side. Even in 


the few years since I remember it, the 
roads across parts of it are new; and 
the remorseless brick-and-mortar has 
been creeping towards it, in the shape 
of new villas and advancing lines of 
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houses. But still the main immediate 
access to it is through the steep village 
of Hampstead, the houses of which at 
its topmost slope are sufficiently quaint 
and old ; and the detached family-man- 
sions beyond the village, which stand 
on parts of the Heath itself or nestle 
round it, are mostly of the last or of the 
preceding century, and wear, in their 
substantial forms and in their old- 
fashioned palings, gateways, and shrub- 
beries, a look in keeping with the na- 
tural antiquity around them. When to 
all this is added a series of historical 
associations, investing Hampstead and 
its vicinity with unusual interest to men 
who read—associations beginning in the 
old times of feud and battle, and grow- 
ing thicker, and more intellectual in 
their nature, down to those days, but 
recently gone, when Coleridge and Hunt 
and Keats, and others of a famous lite- 
rary fraternity, had their homes in or 
near Hampstead, and used to roam daily 
about the Heath and make this or that 
spot of it immortal with their meetings 
or meditations—little wonder that there 
should be among so many Londoners a 
wish for the conservation as it is of this 
healthy holiday resort for such as know 
its charms. Though not a Londoner 
born, I have reason to join in this wish. 
For, as I have said, of all spots round 
London, Hampstead Heath is that with 
which my feet are most fondly familiar, 
and which I have taken to my heart by 
most frequent intercourse of musing and 
thought. 

I know the Heath by all its ap- 
proaches. Often enough I have mad 
my way to it by the direct approach up 
the steep main street of Hampstead vil- 
lage. Sometimes, after rambling about 
the neighbouring heights of Highgate, I 
have come upon it circuitously thence. 
But my favourite way is by one or other 
of the winding lanes, or of the paths 
over the fields, striking off to the right 
from the Finchley Road, and leading, 
most of them, close past old Hampstead 
Church, and so by continued ascent to 
the edge of the Heath. Reaching the 
Heath by any of these approaches, it has 
been my invariable custom, on fine 
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summer-days, after wandering over it 
hither and thither, avoiding as much as 
possible the groups and little crowds 
that then frequent parts of it, to make 
for one spot for which I have a special 
affection. I donot know whether it has 
any name to distinguish it from the rest 
of the Heath ; but I call it “ The Pines.” 
It is a spot at the farther or northern end 
of the Heath, just to the left of the road, 
where it leaves the Heath and passes to 
the country beyond. The striking fea- 
ture of the spot consists in a few tall 
old pine-trees, which there rise on a kind 
of bank higher than the general level of 
the heath on that side. The pines are 
in two rows, and seem to be the last 
stragglers, spared by many a tempest, ot 
what may at one time have been a 
stately avenue. Even since I remember, 
one or two have been blown down and 
have left gaps in their places ; and those 
that remain have a doomed and blasted 
look—their trunks bent all one way, 
showing from what direction has come 
the prevailing wind against which, since 
first they grew, they have vibrated and 
struggled ; their ragged tops driven, like 
witch-hair, the same way; and the 
knuckles of the old roots by which they 
yet grasp the soil exposed here and there 
by the crumbling of the bank. From 
afar off on the Heath these pines are 
conspicuous objects ; and whoever had 
an eye for the weirdly and venerable in 
any scene he was exploring would in- 
stinctively make for them. On the 
other hand, from these pines there is 
one of the best and most commanding 
views of the Heath itself—not of the 
whole heath, but of one considerable 
and picturesque tract of it lying like a 
great hollow due underneath, and, be- 
yond that again, of a wide expanse of 
country stretching to the western hori- 
zon. And yet, though so close to 
the road that crosses the Heath, and 
within hail of one or two of the old 
mansions that abut upon it, The Pines 
do not seem a much-frequented spot by 
the holiday ramblers., Probably there 
is too much of weirdlike and mournful 
in the look of this particular spot to 
accord with the mood of most of them. 


It was, however, as might be expected, 
a favourite spot of the Heath with Hunt 
and Keats ; and stray groups and couples 
are to be seen there even now in the 
fine afternoons—seated on the wooden 
seat under the pines where Hunt and 
Keats, or sometimes Coleridge, may have 
sat, or else on the lip of the bank itself, 
where, amid the exposed roots of the 
pines, it slopes down into the hollow— 
and looking thence, as those dead may 
have done, over the hollow, and away to 
the miles of vanishing meadows. Never 
once, however, have I found the place 
so much preoccupied that I could not 
be there in quiet. Oh, how I know the 
Pines, and the Hollow which they sur- 
vey! The Pines and the Hollow—these 
two phrases have come to mean for me 


a thousand things more than they: 


themselves express—representations and 
epitomes of often-repeated tissues of 
thought, the mystic beginnings and ends 
of which I could not unravel though I 


. would, and of which I know not myself 


the full significance. In the summer days 
I have sat under the Pines, when the 
whole hollow was abloom with the yellow 
gorse, and the air was thrilling with the 
songs of larks, and all was gladness and 
life and sunshine. Even then there was 
a touch of something haggard and super- 
natural in the spot. The Pines rose 
strangely, their stems bent all one way, 
like no ordinary trees ; and overhead, if 
one looked up, the witch-hair of their 
ragged tops was turned to the Hollow. 
But, when I sat on till towards evening, 
and the holiday stragglers began to dis- 
appear and leave me alone, then the 
sensations of the spot would become, 
shade by shade, more and more dark 
and mysterious, as of a brow gradually 
frowning. As the light waned over the 
Hollow, and the steams of evening arose 
over the far meadows, all things became 
as if indistinctly changing and moving, 
and put on an appearance different from 
what they had borne by day ; while, as 
if reciprocating this change and motion, 
and striving to meet it, the pine-trunks 
overhead and behind me would seem to 
stir and sigh, and in their witch-hair 
aloft would be heard rustlings and whis- 
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perings. At such times it was that re- 
collections of the Heath, not apt to occur 
in broad day, would creep unbidden into 
my memory—recollections that not only 
had heroic deeds of ancient feud and 
battle been done among these hillocks 
and mounds, and not only had sages 
and poets walked amid these scenes, 
meditating and exchanging fancies, 
but crimes noted in our black calendar 
had here been enacted, and in that 
hollow there had been the unavailing 
shrieks of murdered victims, feeling the 
cold knife in their throats, and that last 
surprised pang of their chief friend 
turned a fiend, and in the same hollow 
suicides that had walked from London 
had lain down to die. But, in the dead 
and darkness of night, when all the 
Heath is solitary, then do these recol- 
lections come forth most dreadfully to 
mingle with the others, and that spot 
of the Pines, where they command the 
Hollow, becomes a spot of utter ghast- 
liness. Then, too, I have been there, 
and known what I know. In late 
autumn-nights, ay and in nights of 
dark winter, I have found myself there. 
I have been there alone when the noc- 
turnal tempest was howling to a hurri- 
cane, and the pines over me and behind 
me groaned as in agony, and their witch- 
hair whistled, and over the hollow and 
the black or shimmering flats the tem- 
pest roared its many-tongued music, 
while either the heaven above was one 
bell of dead opaque, or nought was to 
be seen !but heaps of cloud-rack and 
here and there in a rift a few keen stars. 
There was a time when I could not have 
dared so awful a solitude—when courage 
would have failed me to make the at- 
tempt, or reason might have failed me 
if caught amid such horrors and unable 
to flee. That time is gone. Tempests 
in my own life have made me a match 
for all that Nature can do in her way of 
tempest ; I have been shattered and 
racked by such grief that my being is 
in calm unison with all other being in 
the hour of its utmost conceivable tor- 
ture and conflict ; and not on the most 
demon-haunted heath, with laughs and 
noises heard behind me, and the firmest 


expectation of apparitions to rise and 
face me, would my feeling be fear. 

Last Christmas Eve I had returned to 
my rooms after a walk through the 
streets during the whole afternoon. I 
had shut myself in, lit the lights, 
wheeled my chair to the fire, and begun 
to read, not meaning to go out again 
that night. But somehow my restless- 
ness seized me. Things I had seen 
during my walk—various signs and 
preparations for the joyous home- 
gatherings that were everywhere to 
be on that evening and on the mor- 
row—had reminded me of what, dis- 
connected as I was from the world, I 
had otherwise forgotten. Bunches of 
holly, which, I suppose, I had seen 
in shop-windows, recurred to my vision, 
with their knots of red berries mixed 
with the pale berries of the mistletoe, 
I remembered that it was Christmas 
Eve ; and back my thoughts were car- 
ried to other Christmases, when I had 
not been what I then was, and for me 
also, under a roof whence the red and 
white berries had hung over groups of 
fair dancers, while the old and sedate 
sat round, there had been happy visions 
and phantasies of the future. Memories 
came in such crowds as at last to be 
unendurable. That first resource of the 
troubled spirit, the walk to and fro 
within the room from end to end, failed 
to calm me; I needed the width and 
larger locomotion of the open air. At 
length, taking my hat and coat from 
their pegs, and my stick from the cor- 
ner, I again went out. By what precise 
route I went I know not; but I am 
conscious of having passed through 
streets in which there were crowds, and 
in which, under flaring jets of gas, there 
were shops and stalls of butchers and 
poulterers, set out with Christmas fare 
in all its varieties of raw and plucked, 
while the crowds gathered there thickest, 
and the busy salesmen cut and handled 
and shouted their cries. An hour at 
least must have passed from my leaving 
my room when I found myself beyond 
the region of stated lamps, and in the 
quiet north-stretching darkness of the 
Finchley Road, with the hedge and the 
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rising lands towards Hampstead on the 
one side, and the lower hedge and 
sunken range of fields on the other. 
My destination was then clear to me. 
Walking on, and turning up the lane 
leading to old Hampstead Church, I 
deviated into the off-lane that passes 
close by the church and churchyard. 
This churchyard, however, is divided 
into two parts—one round the church, 
walled and railed in; the other a sort 
of supplementary burying-ground, on a 
detached slope, with the breadth of the 
lane between. Skirting this supple- 
mentary burying-ground, there is ano- 
ther narrow ascending lane, at right 
angles to the former, leading to some 
solitary houses, and so by various ins 
and outs to the vicinity of the Heath. 
Threading this ascending lane in the 
dark, first with the white head-stones 
of the burying-ground gleaming on my 
right, and then past the silent houses, 
I came out at last on the cool and 
houseless heights. Along the road my 
steps led me—one valley of the Heath 
deep on one side of me, and its main 
part stretching more extensively and 
looming more vaguely on the other. 
Here and there at a distance I saw 
lights, coming from one or another of 
the old mansions hidden in the depths 
around. But I,met not a soul; and in 
@ little while, leaving the road, I was 
seated alone in my old spot under the 
Pines, looking into and over the Hol- 
low. 

The night was dark, yet not very 
dark, and still and calm enough for that 
season of the year. How long I sat I 
know not; nor can I remember very 
exactly the current and sequence of my 
thoughts. I can remember, generally, 
that they began with myself and with 
those memories of my own past which 
had driven me thither for solace, and 
that then they were very bitter, but 
that gradually, as my eyes all the while 
were peering into the darkness of the 
great Hollow, and sweeping across it to 
the strange expanses beyond, they en- 
larged their circle and diffused them- 
selves into a contemplation of time 
and vicissitude, of Life and Death. So 
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long I sat, gazing where no gaze could 
bring any distinct vision out of the 
gloom, and thinking where no thought 
could reach a shore or islet of cer- 
tainty in a boundless sea, that at last 
I must have lapsed into some kind of 
tranquil trance, or state between sleep- 
ing and waking. This, at least, is what 
happened to me: — 

The dark Hollow seemed suddenly to 
stir and move. Far off in it Isawa 
spark of green light, like that of a glow- 
worm; which light, moving straight 
across the Hollow towards me, but with- 
out increasing, disappeared for a mo- 
ment when it came under the high 
bank where I sat, but only to reappear 
again on the edge of the bank close in 
front of me. Then I saw that the 


green light was borne on the forehead ° 


of the strangest diminutive creature, 
whose eyes also were* green, and whose 
long arms all but touched the ground. 
The creature seemed to try to speak, 
but to be unable. But, as my eyes were 
fixed upon it, I became aware of ano- 
ther figure, of which it seemed to be 
the harbinger. It was the form of a 
female, mantled and hooded in white 
so that I could not see her countenance, 
and so tall that, though she seemed to 
stand, not on the edge of the bank, but 
on the slope, with only part of her 
form visible above the bank, that part 
exceeded the ordinary height of woman. 
The green-eyed creature had now van- 
ished ; and this feminine apparition 
between me and the Hollow was all] that 
I saw. Standing immoveably as I first 
saw her, and without raising arm or 
mantle, she seemed to sing or chaunt 
these words; at least I heard the 
words sung solemnly and clearly, and 
they seemed to come from her :— 


“‘ Earth and tree, tree and earth, 
Stars and air, air and stars, 
These are not all : 
Not a thing that e’er had birth 
But still it lurks, om et the bars 
Of seeing, on this ball ! 
Then follow me, follow 
Into the hollow, 
Where to and fro 
The dead things go! 
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“ Old and brown, brown and old, 
Rise the pines, while with moans 
The night-wind raves ; 
A thousand years lie in their mould ; 
Round their roots are miles of bones, 
A silent world of graves ! 
Yet follow me, follow 
Down to the hollow : 
I know of breath 
Where all seems Death !” 


Methought I did follow. I seemed 
mechanically to rise and descend the 
bank after the spectre, which receded 
from me down into the Hollow, always 
at the same distance from me, and the 
muffled face still towards me. I had 
gone down into the Hollow, and ad- 
vanced some little way into its darkness, 
still drawn by the power of the Appa- 
rition, when an impediment seemed to 
arrest me—no solid impediment, but as 
it were a sudden aerial wall of total 
blackness, in which I was involved. 
There I stood foot-bound and fixed, as 
in a black marble element, wherein, 
though my feet could not move, I could 
yet grope forward with my arms and 
hands. The spectral figure that had led 
me so far had now disappeared—swal- 
lowed up in the ulterior space of the 
Hollow, into which she had been re- 
ceived when the separating blackness 
had arrested and detained me. 

While I was thinking what all this 
might mean, and groping forward with 
my arms and hands to see how I might 
release myself, lo, another wonder! In 
the blackness straight before me, but, as 
it might be, at the distance of fifty 
yards, there came a luminous haze ; 
which haze, gradually brightening, took 
at last a circular shape, like the lumi- 
nous disc cast on canvass by a magic- 
lantern. Gazing on this luminous disc, 
vividly and yet not intolerably bright 
in the darkness in which it was framed, 
I could perceive that it was not a plane 
surface, but a natural scene, or cut-out 
circle of landscape, in which there was 
level foregroundand some depth of sylvan 
perspective. Nay, figures began to ap- 
pear in it in groups of two, one group 
after another, all various in their cos- 
tume and action, and yet all somehow 
representing the same thing—some of 


the groups flitting from right to left, 
or from left to right, across the fore- 
ground, and others receding or flying from 
the foreground into the sylvan depths. 
These phantasmagories were a mystery 
to me, until, after there had been many 
of them in succession, I perceived that 
one tale was variously told by them all. 
All the groups, I saw, had consisted 
from the first of youths and maidens— 
each, generally, of one youth and one 
maiden; and, in each, the action had 
been, in different guises, the same—the 
maiden coyly, or in alarm, avoiding the 
youth, and the youth pursuing or wooing 
the maiden. The first groups, I then 
remembered, had been wild and antique 
in their guise and seeming, with some- 
thing about them which I recognised 
as old British or Britanno-Roman. To 
these had succeeded others still antiquely 
garbed, but not so antiquely ; and still, 
as the series went on, the way and 
fashion of vestment became more fami- 
liar—more like what I had heard of or 
read of in histories and romances. But 
then I perceived also—what it surprised 
me that I had not observed before— 
that, all the while that these phantas- 
magories had been presenting them- 
selves to me, the luminous dise wherein 
they flitted had been slowly growing 
larger in circumference, varying its 
scenery of ground and wood, and at 
the same time gradually approaching 
me. So amazed was I at this pheno- 
menon that I took less note of the later 
and enlarging groups, till suddenly, as 
by a leap or burst of the now widely- 
diffused space of light towards me, I 
was no longei. standing in blackness, 
gazing at a luminous disc separate from 
myself, but was as if caught into the 
threshold of a large well-lit room, full of 
company, into which I could look, so as 
to see all from floor to roof and from 
wall to wall. Yes, strange as was the 
transformation, it was a room—a large, 
luxurious, modern room, full of merri- 
ment and living people. But all the 
people were youths and maidens ; there 
was not among them, so far as I could 
see, one person of graver years to 
exercise rule over the mirth. There were 
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also just as many youths as there were 
maidens ; and they were all assorted 
into couples. Some were seated in 
alcoves or on ottomans round the room. 
But from the centre of the room hung 
bunches of red and pale berries, wreathed 
and festooned with leaves ; and under- 
neath these, in a space kept open, there 
were many couples joyously dancing. 
The dance, methought, was a waltz; 
and, though couple after couple gave 
in and drew aside, still the waltz went 
on. Three couples remained ; then only 
two ; and, last of all, only one glorious 
dark-haired youth and his partner, a 
fair-haired beauty. Round as they 
whirled—he bold and impassioned, she 
flushed and conscious—the rest seemed 
to wait and look on; and the music, 
which somehow had been unheard by 
me till then, came upon me as rendered 
into words like these— 


Lean to me closer, love ; 
Shun not my arms : 
Be beauty in dancing, love,* 
Lavish of charms. 

Round as we whirl, 
Think this the joy : 

Thou art a girl, love, + 
And I am thy boy! 


Look in my eyes, my love ; 
Loose fly thy hair ; 
Breathe in my face, my love ; 
Why shouldst thou care ? 
Round as we whirl, 
This still is the joy : 
Thou art a girl, love, 
And I am thy boy! 


Nay, do not start, love, 
At thrill of my touch : 
Where is the harm, love, 
Of loving too much ? 
Round as we whirl, 
Wilder the joy :; = 
Thou art a girl, love, 
And I am thy boy! 


Clasp me yet closer, love, 
Quit not my arms ; 

I am thy lover, love, 
Drunk with thy charms. 

Round as we whirl, 
O give me the joy: 

Be thou my girl, love ; 
Call me thy boy ! 


The dance was ended ; but one incident 
flashed from it. In the last round of 
the dance, it seemed that a white shoe 
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had slipped from one of the feet of the 
fair one, which she could not recover as 
she sank towards the nearest seat. The 
youth perceived this, and, yet exulting 
and unfatigued, seized on the precious 
waif. In one instant, with a graceful 
yet artificial motion, he had raised it to 
his lips before all ; in another, as if by a 
new inspiration, he was standing, one 
foot on a couch and the other on a table 
near the wall, maintaining an attitude 
still noble, and, having poured wine 
into the slipper he had kissed, raised 
the draught to his mouth. I saw the 
ruby stain flush through the unusual 
crystal ; and all the surrounding couples, 
as in admiration of the youth’s en- 
thusiasm, raised their hands in act to 
clap! 

Ha! as by a trick, ere the hands ° 
could clap, the whole vision was gone! 
Darkness again, and nothing but dark- 
ness—the total blackness once more in- 
volving me in which I had been first 
enveloped, and the consciousness, as 
then, only of the broad vacant space of 
the Hollow before me! u 

Glimmer, glimmer, as of faintly re- 
turning light! But no luminous disc 
now ; but, after the light had reached 
its utmost, only a faint, grey, glimmer- 
ing ground, beginning not far from 
where I stood, and stretching, as if for 
several miles, away to an indistinct 
horizon! It was a vast field of graves— 
not grass-coloured, nor earth-coloured, 
but ash-coloured, mounds and all, or of 
a dead silver grey. The grey had a 
certain sheen—not the clear sheen of 
silver, but rather the duller sheen we 
see sometimes on a moth’s wings. It 
was a dismal vision—graves, graves, 
nothing but graves, as far as could be 
seen ; and the graves and the ground 
all ash-coloured. For a time nothing 
could I see but the grey, glimmering, 
grave-mounded plain ; but, as I looked, 
[ beheld in the part of the plain nearest 
to me, arranged at equal distances from 
each other, as if at the points of an 
equilateral triangle, three pairs of skulls. 
The skulls, as they lay on the grey 
ground, had the polished whiteness of 
bone. There was no feeling of loathing, 
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but only of sadness, in looking at them. 
They seemed as if carefully placed, each 
two side by side ; and of each two, one 
was larger, but the smaller was of shape 
more elegant. 

Again the darkness fell round me 
and shut out the pale grey field. But 
I felt as if I had not long to wait for 
some other vision that was coming. 
And so it was. Again the solid gloom 
in front of me began to resolve itself 
luminously, and to open out into visible 
scenery. But this time it was not first 
a distant luminous dise which I beheld, 
and which grew on approaching me till 
I could not see its circumference and 
was myself included within it ; but, on 
the contrary, I seemed at first within, or 
almost within, an extended orb of light, 
which receded till its circumference 
could be marked, and it dwindled at 
the due distance to the anticipated disc. 
Shapes and phantasms also filled the 
orb, {and flitted through it, as before, 
while it was receding—shapes, not 
this time of youths and maidens, but as 
of men wheeling and tramping in masses, 
under leaders and captains, and with 
arms glittering. The arrangements and 
accoutrements of these visionary bodies 
of warriors changed as the containing orb 
receded, becoming less like what I 
seemed to know and to have seen, and 
more like what I had imagined or con- 
templated in picture. In general, how- 
ever, the representation was the same 
in substance—always, at the two sides, 
portions of two opposed spectral armies 
wheeling from line or from column ; and, 
in the clear middle space, conspicuous 
men combating singly or wrestling, or 
sometimes not wrestling or combating 
in earnest so much as rivalling each 
other in games and feats of strength. 
Of all the varied pictures, to this one re- 
peated effect, which I saw, I could keep, 
from their number and rapid succession, 
no adequate account; but, when the 
circle of light had diminished and re- 


ceded nearly to its utmost, I remarked 


with more care two of its phantasmagoric 
shadowings. These seemed to be related 
to each other, and to linger longer than 
their predecessors before they vanished. 
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One was, as I thought, a hunting or 
hawking-scene in old Norman England, 
wherein, on a fair country and under a 
fair sky, there was a group of figures, 
consisting of a knight, a lady, and their 
attendants. The lady had a belled 
hawk on her wrist ; there were birds in 
the air; talking to the knight, she 
seemed to let loose the hawk ; and then 
the whole group stood with upturned 
faces, looking after the ascending bird. 
Anon this scene was gone, and in its 
place, but in the same kind of country, 
was a jousting-scene. Many ladies and 
other spectators were seated in ring 
round a brave piece of greensward, and 
two mounted knights in glittering 
armour were rushing at full tilt against 
each other in the middle. And, while 
these scenes were passing there seemed 
to come to me an interpretation of the 
same in dialogue :— 


THE LADY. 


As motes in the sky, 
See the birds a 
Where is the bird will fly higher ? 
Here on my wrist, 
As‘Ithope to be kissed, 
+ Is the tercel that never will tire ! 


See his bold brown eye ! 
Ting-a-ling ! let him fly! 
Sir Knight, lo! while I am speaking, 
He is over them all, 
He is king of them all : 
He flutters and scatters them 
shrieking. 


Sir ayes every man 
Will do what he can : 
Of two brave ones, my glove to the 
stronger ! 
Wert thou foremost y; 
Only fail in one fray, 
I am his, and not thine any longer! 


THE KNIGHT. 


As we dash to the an 
The flash of fair eyes 
Beholding, may yield us a thrill ; 
But, ladies, ’tis true, 
Not from you, nor for you, 
Is man’s courage to die or to kill. 


Ye are seated around 
The tourneying-ground, 
And we bow as our lances we level ; 
But, when horse meets horse, 
0, the teeth-setting force 
"Is some phrenzy | from God or the devil ! 
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Hurrah for the wars ! 
*Tis the red god Mars 
That stirs to the mood superhuman ; 
In the soul of a man 
That will do all he can 
Must be more than the love of a woman! 


Ere the dialogue had fulfilled itself to 
the ear, and while the scenes which it 
interpreted were clear to the eye, lo! 
again the sudden obliterating darkness, 
succeeded, after a little, by the dismal 
grey glimmer, expanding itself into the 
ghastly ash-coloured plain of innu- 
merable graves! And lo! also again, on 
the same part of this glimmering ground, 
a vision of skulls whitely set out and 
arranged! But the skulls were more 
numerous than in the former vision, and 
their arrangement was new. There was 
one large white ring composed of many 
of them set close together in several 
rows, all with the eye-sockets looking 
inwards ; and in the centre, by them- 
selves, with about a yard of space be- 
tween them, were two, grinning at each 
other. 

Asif I werenow the fully-initiated spec- 
tator of some spectral drama, there was 
less surprise for me in the general course 
of what followed, but, as it were, a keener 
curiosity as to the details. The third 
time, after the fall of the black curtain, 
it rose or rolled itself away again, pre- 
senting to me the expected luminous 
stage with its foreground and optical per- 
spective. Again the phantasmagory 
began with the distant luminous circle 
—this time perhaps more distant than 
ever ; and again the process was that of 
the approaching of this circle to me, in- 
creasing its diameter slowly but steadily. 
But this time the circle glowed more 
luridly—almost like an advancing fur- 
nace-mouth ; and, though at first, when 
it was far off, I could only see dark 
figures on it, as of beings moving among 
objects which were stationary, yet, as it 
came nearer, I could construe the whole 
image. Deep in the perspective of the 
dise—which became, as I thought, more 
like as if it were the perspective of a 
conical tunnel—there was a glowing 
stationary forge ; at the sides, all along 
from this forge to the gaping tunnel- 
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mouth where it was nearest me and 
widest, were implements of all kinds, 
or rather, where the tunnel was nearest 
and widest, not so much implements as 
engines and parts of mills, clanking 
and whirring ; and in the centre of the 
mouth, always coming forward as the 
mouth moved and widened, was a huge 
horizontal capstan, into which there 
were fitted long spokes. And, as I saw, 
there were many men, of hardy form, 
pushing at these spokes with all their 
strength,’and slowly turning the capstan 
round; and, as it turned round, and 
the men circled at their laborious task, 
a chain which was round the vast axle 
slowly uncoiled itself, link after link, 
towards one side of the tunnel, where 


its farther course was lost—yet always_ 


taking on link after link from the con- 
tinuation at the other, so that the axle 
never gained or lost anything, but there 
were always the same number of coils 
on it. And, still as the capstan went 
round, the mouth of the tunnel widened 
and approached, and new implements 
and engines seemed to grow up at its 
sides close to the advancing mouth, and 
the ribbed and arched vista that was 
left behind, stretching back to the 
stationary forge at the other end, be- 
came larger and deeper. And ceaselessly 
round went the spokes and the men 
pushing at them ; and their motion was 
as if to this song :— 


When time began, how poor was man ! 
And all the earth how cab ! 
Prometheus he, for charity, 
Performed his action bold : 
So round and round, till the levers break ! 
O, the good we do, and the money we make! 


The brute old earth was great of girth,” 
A stubborn mass to tame ; 
But, bit by bit, we’ve managed it, 
And any things to our aim : 
Then round and round, till the levers break ! 
O, the good we do, and the money we make ! 


We're not yet done—no, till the sun 
That solar change shall feel, 
To see our ball ring-harnessed all, 
And plated o’er with steel : 
Aye round and round, till the levers break ! 
O, the good we do, and the money we make ! 


To the sound of this monotonous 
chaunt the all but blazing tunrel-mouth, 
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with the capstan working in it, had ad- 
vanced to within a little distance of 
where I stood, so that I gazed immea- 
surably far into its lurid contracting 
throat. Then all again collapsed in 
darkness, to be succeeded as before, after 
an interval, by the grey interminable 
plain. Hereon again there was the old 
sight of skulls—but of skulls in a great 
confused heap. And then, in a repetition 
of the swiftly-engulfing blackness, the 
third act of the vision was finished. 

In the fourth act of the vision, when 
the darkness had rolled away, there was 
still the round dise of light, whereon 
the eye was fastened in expectation of 
figures that were to be seen. But there 
was now no appearance of distinctive 
background ; nor at the sides were there 
any groupings of objects, whether of art 
or nature, to attract the attention. What 
I saw within the luminous circle was 
simply, as it were, a level floor or plat- 
form, crossing it like a chord-line at 
about a third of its height. Another 
difference, this time, there was, in that, 
during the whole action of the phantas- 
magory, the luminous ground on which 
it was presented neither advanced to- 
wards me, nor receded, as on the former 
occasions, but remained always of the 
same circumference, so that the figures 
I saw on it were all in the same propor- 
tions. And figures I did see—a'long pro- 
cession of figures—mostly of men, but 
with not a few women among them, all 
crossing the stage, one at a time, all ap- 
pearing from the right and disappearing 
on the left, all walking slowly, medi- 
tatingly, and with bowed heads. Still 
they came and came, no two forms or 
physiognomies precisely alike; and at 
each in its turn I gazed, always with a 
curious interest, often with reverence, 
and sometimes with a rouse of emo- 
tion that held my breath and sent a 
tingling through my frame. And this 
seemed to be the song of their march— 


To each in turn our little walk, 
Our time to look and think and know, 
To ay our little talk, 
Our little talk before we go, 
With, in our ears, the constant hum 
Of things gone by and things to come! 
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Tis well to recollect the old ; 

*Tis well to reason forth tne new ; 
Tis well to fashion fancies bold, 

And phrase with elegance the true : 
But every high-commissioned soul 
Will strive to apprehend the Whole. 


The Whole! Ah! crush in one the years, 
The total lapse of human time ; 

And what in total Man appears 
His universal life sublime, 


This mighty breathing of our race, 


This chieftaincy of Time and Space ? 


What but a Day between two Nights, 
A listening to a double roar, 
A running to and fro with lights, 
A gathering shells on either shore ; 
On either hand a dreadful deep 
Of endless change, or else of sleep ? 


Not wholly! For, as every shell 

Moans of the deep from whence it came, 
One memory we cherish well, 

“The Heart of all is still the same!” 
Whoso there is that thinks not thus 
Blasphemes, and is not one of us. 


What was strangest was that all the 
figures were known to me. I seemed 
always to know who was coming next. 
The truth then dawned upon me. I had, 
in some manner or another, seen all of 
them before—some of them in portraits 
prefixed to books, some of them in pic- 
tures, some in statues, in busts, or in 
medallions. They were the Scholars, the 
Sages, and the Poets, of whom and whose 
ways I had formed to myself the clearest 
and most affectionate conceptions, and 
with whom I had held, over the pages 
which preserved their thoughts, the 
most profound communion. Ah! how 
many of them were of our own dear 
British Islands, and how lovingly and 
proudly I looked at those! One or two 
there were whom I had seen in my own 
life, whose hands I had touched, whose 
voices I had heard. How my heart 
leaped to these! Oh Memory, Memory! 
Oh my life unworthy! Oh my patron 
saints, if such I might invoke ye! Oh 
my darlings of all the Dead! Others 
there were, not thus known to me, but 
otherwise so little removed from me that 
I,had at least known those who had 
known them ; and at these too I looked 
very eagerly. Among them, and among 
the last of the whole procession that 
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crossed the stage, were two of especially 
familiar mien. One was a silver-haired 
sage, of calm, white face, and strange 
irresolute gait. I knew at a glance the 
philosopher Coleridge. The other was 
aslack, slouching youth, of small stature, 
but broad-shouldered, and with a head 
that looked small, but long in profile. I 
knew at a glance the poet Keats. 

Too well I knew that all those of 
whom the procession thus appeared to 
me were numbered with the dead. Why 
then once more that needless blotting 
out of the scene of the vision by the 
intervening wall of marble darkness, 
and that slow re-transparence of the 
thick marble gloom only to show me 
the moth-grey plain of graves, glimmer- 
ing to the extreme horizon? But 
nought was spared me. There again 
was the ash-coloured plain, and on 
it again the melancholy sight of bone- 
white skulls. But not this time in a 
triangle of pairs, nor in a ring with two 
foci, nor in a confused heap, nor in any 
one place, were the skulls set out. There 
were many of them, and they were 
scattered, or rather arranged, at regular 
distances over the whole plain, from its 
nearest border as far as I could see, so 
that wide lozenge-shaped interspaces of 
the grey ground were seen between the 
points which their whiteness marked. 
This also was peculiar, that each and 
every skull, as it lay, wore around it a 
laurel wreath. 

And now it seemed as if the ash- 
grey ground of sepulture would never 
vanish again. There it lay glimmering 
steadily before me, studded with the 
laurelled skulls. I longed that it would 
vanish as before, if even the intolerable 
darkness were to come; but vanish it 
would not, and it held my eyes fasci- 
nated. How long I gazed at its grey 
unvarying glimmer I know not; but, at 
length, instantaneously, as if between 
two motions of the eyelids, one astound- 
ing change! All the laurelled skulls 
were gone—swept away, or sunk, or 
what else I could not tell. Nothing 
now but the grey plain itself, with its 
endless wave of mounds! Ft this was 
not all I became aware also that the 
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very plain was undergoing some won- 
derful transmutation—that, from end to 
end, it was heaving and undulating like 
a vesture, and that the silver-grey of its 
hue was passing into a palish and glis- 
tering gold. Amazed what this marvel 
might mean, I raised my eyes to Hea- 
ven, to see if I could find a cause. Then, 
O then, neither pen nor tongue can 
describe the splendour of that sudden 
Apocalypse. All the air above was one 
great dome of deep and starless azure, 
save at the zenith. At the zenith of 
this azure there was as if an opening 
into the Heaven of heavens; and from 
this opening descended as if a blaze of 
rays; and in the blaze of rays was 
visible as if a great violet eye ; and in 
the centre of the violet eye was as if a 


saffron iris; and within the saffron iris" 


was as if the image of a Babe. And 
the rays shot down and slanted more 
dazzlingly ; and through all space there 
seemed to ring the call of a joyful 
trumpet. And then, as I looked down 
again to the spacious plain of graves, what 
had been that plain was one vast shining 
golden ground, whereon there stood or 
floated myriads of minute winged and 
glittering beings. And, while I gazed, 
they were no longer on the ground ; for 
the wings of many of them were ex- 
tended, and through the sapphire air 
these rose and rose in rustling crowds, 
and others and others followed them, 
till, as if with pails of gold connected 
and ascending, the universal blue from 
Earth to Heaven was filled with flecks 
of fire. Never had I seen or imagined 
aught like such a sight since a dream 
T had used to have in my childhood of 
the saints ascending into glory. 


* * * au 


I awoke. All had been but as a long 
dream. ‘There I was, seated, as at the 
first, on the old seat under the Pines on 
the high bank, looking down into and 
over the Hollow. From this spot I had 
not moved so much as a step ; and the 
Hollow lay before me in its own natural 
stillness, undisturbed by any trace of the 
commotions of my vision. How long I 
had been entranced there I knew not ; 
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but it seemed now to be past midnight, 
and the air was clearer and colder than 
when I had walked thither. As I Jooked 
round, lights were still coming from some 
of the family-mansions round about the 
Heath ; and from one quarter, at some 
distance, came sounds which, I suppose, 
had mingled with the latter part of my 
dream. It was the solemn music of the 
Waits ; and, along with the music, I 
seemed to hear voices singing; and, 
though I could not hear the words, the 
measure told me it was one of those old 
English carols of Christmas—so rude 
and simple in their expression, and so 
quaint in their adaptation of the Scrip- 
ture narrative to rustic English man- 
ners—which have come down probably 
from the fourteenth century, and are 
still heard in country places. Of this 


particular carol I remembered a frag- 
ment :— 


“ All in the time of winter, 
When the fields were white with snow, 
A Babe was born in Bethlehem, 
A long time ago. 
O what a thing was that, good folks, 
That the Lord whom we do know 
Should have been a Babe all for our sakes, 
To take away our woe ! 


Not in a golden castle 
Was this sweet Babe y-born, 

But only in a stable 
With cattle and with corn ; 

But forth a-field the Angels 
Were singing in the air, 

And, when the shepherds heard the news, 
To that Child they did repair. 

The wise men also from the East 
Were guided by a star : 

Oh, I wonder often at this day 
Where those good wise men are.” 
* a . 


THE HISTORY OF ALMANACS. 


. 


BY THOMAS WRIGHT, F.S,A. ETC. 


ALMANACS have varied in arrangement, 
in form, and even in materials. The 
oldest example at present known to 
exist, which is of Roman make, and is 
now preserved in the Museo Borbonico 
at Naples, is formed of a block of mar- 
ble; among the northern people in the 
middle ages, and among the peasants in 
some parts of England till a rather 
recent period, the almanacs were cut on 
pieces of wood; in our own country, as 
well as in other parts of Western Europe, 
we find them during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries written on folding 
sheets of vellum; and, very soon after 
the invention of the art, they began to 
be printed on paper. The first almanac, 
however, was no doubt the priest of the 
tribe or clan, one of whose duties it was 
to keep an account of the succession of 
days and nights, and of the movements 
of the heavenly bodies; and it may be 
supposed that he announced to the peo- 
ple at the proper times the approach of 
such of these as marked certain seasons 
of the year, or as were dedicated to cer- 


tain observances. It is said to have 
been the practice from the earliest ages 
in Rome, and perhaps in Greece also, 
thus to proclaim publicly, for the in- 
formation of the people, the opening of 
each month ; and from this circumstance 
the first day of the month received the 
name of the kalend, or calend, a word 
formed from the Greek verb signifying 
to call or proclaim ; and a table of the 
days of the month, when such tables 
began to be composed, was called a 
calendarium. 

The Roman calendar of marble, just 
mentioned, which either served a public 
purpose or belonged to some wealthy 
citizen who had a host of dependents 
requiring instructions, conveyed the 
necessary information in a simple man- 
ner, yet presented the more prominent 
attributes of the modern almanac. It 
consists of a square block, each side of 
which is divided into three columns, 
answering to the there months of one 
of the quarters of the year. Three 
classes of information are given, in the 
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first or astronomical division of which 
we have the name of the month, the 
number of days it contained, the number 
of nones (by which the days of the 
month were known), the number of 
hours in the day and night, the sign of 
the zodiac through which the sun passed 
each month, and the equinoxes and sol- 
stices. The second part is agricultural, 
and declares the principal operations of 
husbandry for the month. The third 
relates to the religious observances, and 
indicates the god who was the guardian 
of the month, and the festivals which 
occurred in it. A pictorial representation 
of the sign of the zodiac belonging to it 
is placed at the head of each column. 
When the Christian faith supplanted 
Paganism, the Church accepted the astro- 
nomical part of the Roman calendar, with 
the sole alteration of dividing the days 
into weeks, and substituting the Chris- 
tian saints and festivals for the heathen 
gods and feasts ; but the Christians also 
brought into it certain moveable festi- 
vals, of which Easter was the principal, 
and which could only be known “by a 
rather complicated calculation, the ele- 
ments of which, such as the golden 
number, dominical letters, &c., neces- 
sarily found a place in the calendar. 
Calendars thus composed are found in 
great numbers in the missals and other 
religious service books of the middle 
ages, and the Church was answerable 
for their accuracy. In fact, an error in 
the calendar was little better than heresy, 
and might become the signal for san- 
guinary persecution. These ecclesiastical 
calendars, arranged in several columns, 
contained the days of the month, both 
numbered consecutively, and given in 
the Roman nomenclature as calends, 
nones, and ides, the saints’ days and 
fixed feasts, and the letters and numbers 
for calculating the moveable feasts. As 
in the Roman calendar on the marble- 
block, a figure of the appropriate sign 
of the zodiac is usually placed at the 
head or side of each month, and this is 
not unfrequently accompanied by a pic- 
ture representing the agricultural or 
domestic occupation characteristic of the 
season. These manuscript calendars, when 
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not the property of the Church or of 
ecclesiastics, seem to have belonged 
usually to the great families of the aris- 
tocracy, as was the case with two in the 
Royal Library in the British Museum, 
one of which (MS. Reg. 2 B. XIV.) ap- 
pears to have belonged to the family of 
the Bouchiers, and the other (2 B. XV.) 
to that of the Butlers. The Anglo- 
Saxons had already begun to popularize 
the calendar by expounding it in the 
vernacular tongue and in verse ; but of 
any other popular class of domestic 
calendars we have no knowledge until a 
later date. A new class, however, appears 
soon afterwards, which became at a sub- 
sequent period more or less amalgamated 
with those of the ecclesiastics. 

The influence of the heavenly bodies 
over mundane affairs was an article of. 
popular belief among all peoples in the 
early ages of society ; but it was only 
formed into a regular system when the 
science of astrology was brought to the 
west, as it is supposed, from the Arabs. 
According to the principles of astrology, 
not only had each planet or constella- 
tion its influence for good or evil, but 
that influence varied according to their 
changes of position or relations to one 
another. Positions and combinations 
of the heavenly bodies, occurring at the 
same time, also modified their individual 
effects ; and it was therefore considered 
a great point of science to foresee the 
position of each body at any given time. 
The astrologers, therefore, composed 
tables, or calendars, by which the posi- 
tions of the heavenly bodies might be 
known on each day of the year, and at 
each hour of the day. Such were the 
positions of the sun in the zodiac, the 
changes of the moon, the eclipses, the 
places of the planets in their “houses.” 
To each of the signs of the zodiac a part 
of the human body was believed to be 
allotted, and its enjoyment of health or 
suffering under disease was supposed to 
be influenced by the position of the 
sign, which was thus taken as a guide 
to the medical practitioner. The changes 
of the moon were supposed to affect the 
weather, and therefore concerned the 
agriculturist and the navigator. The 
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eclipses portended violent effects and 
revolutions in nature and in human 
affairs. The other heavenly bodies 
exercised influences of various kinds on 
the political condition of nations, and 
on the fortunes of individuals. Some 
days were fortunate for every thing that 
was undertaken in them, while others 
were to be avoided as equally unfortu- 
nate. The seasons of the year, and the 
character and fortunes of persons born in 
it, were seriously affected by the day of 
the week on which it commenced. 

The best writers on the subject seem 
to agree that, whatever be its exact 
derivation, the word al/manaz was brought 
in by the astrologers, and that they took 
it from the Arabs ; and it was to the 
astrological calendars that it was first 
applied. These almanacs were designed 
at first for uses of science—for astro- 
logers, in fact ; but they were gradually 
abridged into a more popular shape, in 
which they were usually written on a 
sheet of vellum, which was folded into 
the form of a small square book, thus 
rendering them very portable ; while 
many of those which are preserved are 
beautifully written, and were certainly 
not intended for the use of common 
people. They contained the amount of 
information, and the sorts of tables, 
which were then usually required for 
easily calculating times and seasons, and 
the positions and influences of the 
heavenly bodies in connexion with them; 
and they were either perpetual almanacs, 
or intended to serve for a considerable 
number of years. The saints’ days, and 
the agricultural occupations of each sea- 
son, are usually indicated by a series of 
signs or hieroglyphics, intended in the 
former case to represent the sign or 
symbol of cach saint. A series of brief 
tables enabled you to ascertain for any 
year the golden number, leap year, the 
dominical letter, the indiction, and the 
moveable feasts. Another series of 
columns give you in each month the 
time of sunrise, and the length of the 


nights, the changes of the moon, the- 


signs of the zodiac in which the sun 
was each day, the height of the sun 
vove the horizon at noon, and the 
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length of the hour of the planet. At 
the end are added tables of eclipses during 
a certain number of years, and often 
that well-known but ugly ornament of 
the almanacs of a more recent period, 
the homo signorum, or figure of a naked 
man covered or surrounded with the 
signs of the zodiac which ruled each 
member of his body. They were at first, 
no doubt, intended for professional men, 
but the call for them soon extended 
itself ; for many people began, to use our 
modern phrase, to dabble in astrology, 
that is, they sought the knowledge 
which would enable them to make the 
easy calculations required for common 
use. All readers of Chaucer, and of the 
poets of the latter part of the fourteenth 
and the whole of the fifteenth century, 
know how general was the fashion for 
astrological calculations during that 
period ; and it was under these circum- 
stances that the almanac and calendar 
became amalgamated as we observe them 
in the folding almanacs described above. 

Most of the existing examples of 
these almanacs have an introduction in 
Latin explaining their use, a circum- 
stance which confirms the opinion that 
they were intended for an educated 
class of the community; but we find 
some with English introductions, and 
this translation appears to have been 
intended for the use of ladies, At all 
events, one of the earliest of those in the 
British Museum (MS. Harl., No. 937— 
it appears to have been made about the 
year 1430) is dedicated to a lady by the 
compiler, who, addressing her in his 
quaint language, says, “ My soverayne 
“ maistres, certen evydens have done me 
“to understonde your abylyté to lerne 
“seyens partyculere,” adding, “your 
“ desyre in specyale to lerne a certen 
“conclusyons of the new kalendere.” 
This shows that these almanacs were 
then considered to be things of recent 
invention ; and we may suppose from it 
that, besides the astrologer and the 
medical practitioner, who used these 
almanacs in their several professions, 
the good dame who had the immediate 
direction of the household in the medie- 
val castle or mansion usually possessed 
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one, and that not only was she guided 
by it in the performance of many of the 
ordinary duties of life, including diet, 
the treatment of diseases or wounds, 
bleeding, taking of baths, &c., but that 
it was she also who communicated the 
information she obtained from it to the 
out-door dependents and farmers to guide 
them in their work. It was the same 
thing in principle as the use of the 
calendar among the Romans. The want 
of the knowledge, however, became soon 
too great to be supplied in this way, 
and cheaper and less elaborate almanacs 
—in which the saints’ days, and the 
few other heads of information abso- 
lutely necessary to the farmer in his 
duties, were indicated by signs or em- 
blems—were made for the use of poorer 
people, who, of course, could not read ; 
and, as a still further step in making 
them popular, these marks were cut for, 
and perhaps sometimes by, the farmers 
on pieces of wood, smoothed into twelve 
faces, answering to the twelve months of 
the year. Thus originated what are called 
clog, or log, almanacs, which might be 
seen hung up in the halls of our rural 
population in some parts of the country 
down to a comparatively recent period. 
They are supposed to have been in use 
at a rather remote period among the 
Danes and Northmen. 

The folding almanacs continued in 
use during the whole of the fifteenth 
century ; and those of less elaborate 
make appear to have had a rather ex- 
tensive circulation, for they were among 
the first productions of the art of print- 
ing in its rudest forms. One of those 
in the British Museum (MS. Sloane, 
No. 966), which is very small and con- 
sists chiefly of signs and symbols, is 
printed on vellum, or parchment, from 
a wooden block. It is probably French, 
and is apparently of the latter half of 
the fifteenth century. But at this time, 
besides these compilations of lesser 
dignity, there were almanac makers of 
greater ambition, who sought to supply 
what they would no doubt call a better 
article, and to add to the ordinary in- 
formation required in such a book a 
certain quantity of more miscellaneous 
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matter, which was at first chiefly of a re- 
ligious character—a circumstance which 
perhaps justifies us in concluding that 
these almanacs came from the clergy. 
The almanac was now considered gener- 
ally as the shepherd’s book, though it 
must have been very unusual for a shep- 
herd to be able to read. In the latter 
half of the fifteenth century a very pre- 
tentious compilation was published in 
France under the title of the Kalendrier 
des Bergiers, which is supposed to have 
been translated into English as early as 
the year 1480. The English Kalendar 
of Shepherds was printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde in the year 1497, and con- 
tinued so long popular in this country, 
that it was still printed in the seven- 
teenth century, and a copy we have now 
before us bears the date of 1604. It. 
formed a large volume, printed some- 
times in folio and sometimes in quarto, 
and its contents were sufficiently mis- 
cellaneous. All the astronomical or 
astrological tables and other matters of 
the common almanacs were included, 
and some of these were embodied in 
ingenious memorial verses, and accom- 
panied with sage moralizations. In 
addition to these, much information 
was given on the subject of diet, medi- 
cine, surgical operations, &c., for each 
particular season, and on the signs or 
planets under which it was good to 
travel, as well as on the qualities of 
persons born under these different signs 
and planetary conjunctions, and their 
fortunes and destinies. It was, in fact, 
essentially a family-book according to 
the domestic sentiments of the age, and 
at the same time a book of moral and 
religious poetry. It contains also some 
practical experiments, such as the one 
which teaches a shepherd in the field at 
night how to find the hour. That the 
compiler was a man of eminently con- 
servative principles, the following narra- 
tive will leave no room for doubt. 

“The shepheards in a mornivg before the 
day, being in the fieldes, beheld the firmament 
that was fixed full of starres, one amongs the 
other saide to his fellow, I demaunde of thee 
how many starres be on the twelve parts of the 
zodiake, that is, under one signe onely. The 
other shepheard answered and saide, Let be 
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found a peece of lande in a plaine countrie, as 
upon nd penne of Salisbury [it is evident the 
writer never seen Salisbury Plain, when he 
imagined it to be a level], and that the saide 
peece of land be xl. miles long and xxiiij. 
miles broad. After that, take great long nails 
with great long heads, as the nailes be that are 
made for carte wheeles, as many as shall suffice 
for the sayd of land, and let the sayd 
nayles be stricken unto the heads in the saide 
peece of lande, foure fingers distant one from 
another, till that the peece of land be covered 
over from one side to the other: 1 say that 
there be as many starres contained under one 
signe only as there should be nails stickt in the 
foresaid peece of lande, and there is as many 
under each of the other, and to the equipolent 
by the other places of the firmament. The 
firste shephearde demaunded, How wilt thou 
prove it? The second answered and sayd, that 
no man is bound nor tied to prove thinges 
unpossible, and that it ought to suffice for 
shepheards touching this matter to beleeve 
simply without overmuch inquirie of that their 
predecessors shepherds have saide before.” 


And the rubric adds, “Thus endeth the 
astrologie of shepheardes.” 

The combination of the ecclesiastical 
calendar with the astrological almanac 
laid the substantial foundation of our 
modern almanacs, but there was one 
element still to introduce, the prognos- 
tications of events. Such prognostica- 
tions could not be conveniently intro- 
duced into perpetual almanacs, for 
almanacs for the current year only had 
hardly yet come into use ; and, as long 
as the almanacs were considered as 
being the literature of shepherds, prog- 
nostications of political events did not 
seem to concern them. But the time 
for adopting them was now approaching. 

Society was in that state of transition 
between the medizval past and the pe- 
culiarly dark and mysterious future, 
when nothing seemed stable or certain, 
while the world was agitated by new 
sentiments and wants. It was an age 
especially favourable to the astrologer 
and to the diviner. Prophecies and prog- 
nostications of political events were mul- 
tiplied to an extraordinary degree. At 
first they were published at no regular 
intervals, but came out when the spirit 


moved the prophet ; but they soon took ° 


a more systematic shape, and people pub- 

lished annual books of prognostications, 

which sometimes professed to tell all that 
No. 39.—vou, vil. 


was to happen during each successive 
month of the following year. During 
the social revolutions of the sixteenth 
century, such books were extremely 
numerous on the Continent, where they 
enjoyed so much credit that the great 
political leaders often kept their private 
astrologers to assist in their councils. 
Nevertheless, the spirit of incredulity 
was making perhaps greater strides than 
that of wisdom, and this spirit of pro- 
phecy met with many scoffers who 
treated it with derision. By the side 
of the prophetic annuals, multitudes of 
satirical and burlesque books of prog- 
nostications, witty and sarcastic parodies 
on the pretensions of the astrologers, 
made their appearance. 

Fortunately for England the great 
agitation of the Continent was felt but 
slightly here, although anxiously watched 
by our statesmen, and consequently 
those books of prognostications had 
little vogue with us. The lower class 
of astrologers and fortune-tellers appear 
to have been abundant; but there was 
not much encouragement in England 
for the higher practitioners in the science 
during the greater part of the sixteenth 
century, nor were their prognostications 
as yet united with the almanacs. The 
latter continued for some time to be 
issued in the same shape as_ before 
printing was invented; and there is 
preserved in the Pepysian Library a 
folding almanac printed on vellum by 
Wynkyn de Worde in 1523. This 
form, however, was soon changed for 
that of a small book, as affording space 
for a greater variety of information ; 
for the purchasers were not satisfied 
without a considerable amount of the 
old superstitious lore on medicine and 
diet proper for certain seasons, and on 
the good and bad days for their under- 
takings, and of prognostications on the 
weather and other miscellaneous sub- 
jects. The taste for such information was 
so general in the time of Henry VIIL, 
that that monarch judged it necessary to 
issue a proclamation against such prog- 
nostications. It seems to have been about 
the middle of the sixteenth century 
when in England the political prognos- 
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tications began to be joined with the 
almanacs. The first English publica- 
tion of this description known was 
printed in London, bears the date of 
1550, and is entitled, “A Prognossica- 
cion and an Almanack fastened together.” 
This book, as announced on the title, 
declared, for the year just mentioned, 
“the dispocission of the people and 
“also of the wether, with certain elec- 
“tyons and tymes chosen both for 
“ phisike and surgerye, and for the 
“ husbandman, and also for hawekyng, 
“ huntyng, fishyng, and foulynge, ac- 
‘cording to the science of astronomy.” 
The “ prognossicacion,” which follows 
the almanac with a separate title, as 
was usually the case with the English 
almanacs of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, is stated to have 
been “calculed upon the merydyan of 
“ the towne of Anwarpe and the coun- 
“try thereabout, by Master Peter of 
“ Moorbeeke, doctour in physicke of 
“the same towne, whereunto is added 
“ the judgment of M. Cornelius Schute, 
“ doctour in physicke of the towne of 
“ Bruges in Flanders, upon and con- 
“cerning the disposicion, estate, and 
“condicion of certaine prynces, con- 
“treys, and regions, for the present 
“ yere, gathered oute of his prognossi- 
“cacion for the same yere; translated 
“of Duch into Englyshe by William 
“ Harrys.” In fact, our English books of 
prognostications, and much of the alma- 
macs also, were at this time taken 
from those printed on the Continent, 
especially in the Netherlands and Ger- 
many ; as those printed in France would 
not in the same degree suit English 
politics, and these publications had 
already begun to be used with a political 

The first representative of the con- 
tinental astrology in England was Dr. 
Dee, who laboured, as far as his judg- 
ment (which was not of a high order) 
allowed him, to reform and improve the 
English almanacs. He had, however, 


been preceded as an English prognos- 
ticator by a man of considerable learning 
in the mathematics of that age, Leonard 
Digges, who, in 1553, began publishing 
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“a prognostication everlasting of right 
good effects,” in which he professed to 
enable people to “judge the weather,” 
and also to foretell “ plentie, lacke, 
sicnes, dearth, warres,” &c. The pub- 
lication of this “ prognostication” was 
continued by Leonard Digges, and his 
son Thomas, until early in the seven- 
teenth century, at which time the alma- 
nac-makers were becoming more nume- 
rous, and the almanacs had become so 
important a part of the publishing trade, 
that James J. granted the monopoly of 
them to the Company of Stationers and 
the two Universities. It has been stated 
that the Universities sold their shares of 
the privilege to the Company ; but this 
can hardly betrue in regard to Cambridge, 
at least, for it is in Winder’s Almanac 
for 1636, printed at Cambridge, that we. 
first find the now well-known popular 
memorial verses, differing only slightly 
in the wording :— 


on June, and September, 

Thirty daies have, as November ; 
Ech month else doth never vary 
From thirty-one, save Febru: 

Which twenty-eight doth still confine, 
Save on leap-year, then twenty-nine.” 


Among the English almanac com- 
pilers and prognosticators of this early 
period, those who enjoyed most celebrity 
were John Booker, John Gadbury, George 
Wharton, and William Hodges ; none 
of whom appear to have been men of 
much education. Booker, who had 
been a haberdasher, and, not liking his 
trade, had turned schoolmaster, first 
published his almanac, which he called 
“ Telescopium Uranicum,” in 1630, and 
gained great reputation by a successful 
prognostication in 1632. In his al- 
manac each month occupies two pages, 
and contains the usual matter of the 
calendar, with rather minute predictions 
of the weather, and a full amount of 
astrological prognostications, written in 
a pompous and pedantic style. 

Hitherto the prognostications appear 
to have had no great influence, and the 
almanacs had chiefly administered to the 
same wants which had previously called 
for them. The prophetic matter was, 
perhaps, taken rather as a matter of 
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amusement than as anything in which 
people might trust. But England's 
quiet was now passing away, and trou- 
blous times approached when the prog- 
nosticator was destined to assume a new 
importance, by becoming a powerful and 
active political agent. Each almanac- 
maker chose his party, and predicted 
nothing but success for it, until it was 
so evidently falling, that he found it 
prudent to take the other side, and pro- 
phesy for the party which was gaining. 
At the beginning of the civil war, Whar- 
ton and Hodges, and apparently most 
of the others, were staunch royalists. 
Booker was, no doubt, a Roundhead, for 
the Long Parliament gave him the office 
of “Licencer of Mathematical Books,” 
under which the almanacs and prognos- 
tications were included. Hodges, as 
Lilly tells us, in the antusing gossip 
of his autobiography, “was a great 
royalist, but could never hit anything 
right for that party, though he much 
desired it.” Lilly himself, who was 
now just coming into fame, was a roy- 
alist at first, but he was, perhaps, not 
much more successful ; for he seems to 
have been looked upon with little regard 
by the other prognosticators on the same 
side, who possibly thought him wanting 
in zeal. Wharton, alias Naworth, in 
his almanac for 1645, went so far as to 
speak of “‘an impudent senseless fellow, 
and, by name, William Lilly,” which, as 
might be supposed, was highly resented 
by the latter. “ Before that time,” Lilly 
tells us, “I was more Cavalier than 
Roundhead, and so taken notice of ; but 
after that, I engaged body and soul in 
the cause of Parliament.” At the same 
time his opinion of the talents of Booker 
rose considerably ; and in the almanac 
which he was then bringing out, entitled 
sometimes “Merlinus Anglicus,” and 
sometimes “ Merlini Anglici Ephemeris,” 
“to vindicate my reputation, and to cry 
quittance with Naworth,” as he tells us, 
he foretold the battle of Naseby—at 
least, he prognosticated, “about June,” 
that “if now we fight, victory stealeth 
upon us;” and everybody knows that, 
in June, 1647, victory did effectually 
“steal upon” the triumphant Parliamen- 


tarians. This piece of fortune, however, 
did not save Lilly from the displeasure 
of the Parliament, and he was arrested 
and carried before the Committee of 
Examination, from which he escaped, 
through the blunders of his accusers, 
and the influence of his friends. From 
this time he appears to have enjoyed the 
warm patronage of many of those in 
power who looked forward to a change. 

The Presbyterians cried down both 
the science of astrology and the prog- 
nostications founded upon it, and thus 
Lilly was naturally the enemy of the 
Presbyterians ; they, therefore, were the 
authors of most of his persecutions. 
In 1650 and 1651, came the struggle 
between the Presbyterians and the In- 
dependents, the latter identifying them- 
selves with the army; and Lilly, who 
was evidently acquainted with many of 
the designs of the latter body, “of 
which,” he says, “I would never, but 
in generals, give any knowledge unto 
any Parliament man,” appears to have 
been patronized by Cromwell, and to 
have been active in his service. In the 
former year, he prognosticated “that the 
Parliament should not continue, but a 
new government should arise ;’ and, in 
1651, “ upon rational grounds in astro- 
logy,” he “was so bold as to aver,” in 
his almanac, “ that the Parliament stood 
upon a tottering foundation, and that 
the commonalty and soldiery would join 
together against them.” This last para- 
graph produced considerable sensation, 
and Lilly was again dragged before a 
Committee of the House of Commons ; 
but he had cancelled the leaf containing 
the objectionable passages, and thus, pro- 
ducing a copy of his almanac in which 
they were not to be found, disowned the 
other, declaring it to be the forgery of 
an enemy. One of his friends on the 
Committee alleged on this occasion the 
services he had rendered to the State. 
“You do not know the many services 
this man hath done for the Parliament 


these many years, or how many times 


in our greatest distresses, we applying 

unto him, he hath refreshed our lan- 

guishing expectations ; he never failed 

us of comfort in our most unhaPPy dis- 
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tresses. I assure you his writings have 
kept up the spirits both of the soldiery, 
the honest people of this nation, and 
many of us Parliament men ; and now, 
at last, for a slip of his pen (if it were 
his), to be thus violent against him, I 
must tell you, I fear the consequence 
urged out of the book will prove effec- 
tually true. It is my counsel to admo- 
nish him hereafter to be more wary, and 
for the present to dismiss him.” This 
time, also, Lilly escaped, but it was 
only through the personal interference of 
Cromwell. “ In Oliver's protectorship,” 
he says, “I wrote freely and satirically 
enough ; he was now become Indepen- 
alent, and all the soldiery my friends ; 
for when he was in Scotland, the day of 
one of their fights, a soldier stood with 
*Anglicus’ in his hand, and as the 
eeveral troops passed by him, ‘ Lo! hear 
what Lilly saith ; you are in this month 
promised victory; fight it out, brave 
boys !’ and then read that month’s pre- 
diction.” 

When the period of the Restoration 
approached, Lilly again contrived to be 
on the safe side. From the anecdotes 
he tells us, it would appear that the 
almanacs were not then always printed 
before the year began, but that they 
were sometimes held back at the con- 
venience of the compiler; and Lilly, 
probably when the event could no longer 
de- doubted, prophesied the restoration 
of the house of Stuart. He thus escaped 
the dangers of that period, and “ Merlinus 
Anglicus” continued to flourish among 
its contemporaries. It became intense- 
ly loyal. But almanacs seem now to 
have received little encouragement from 
the state, and therefore they lost their 
political standing, and with it their po- 
litical character, though the Common- 
wealth time had stamped a physiognomy 
upon them which they were long in 
getting rid of. William Lilly died an 
ld man, in 1681. 

As the almanacs lost their individual 
importance—the monopoly they had 
gained by the circumstances of the 
times—they began to increase rapidly in 
number, nor did the popular taste for 
their prognostications diminish. A yo- 
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lume of almanacs for the year 1640, 
before the civil war had set in, contains 
the publications of Langley, Piers, Dade, 
Swallow, Sofford, Rivers, Fallowes, W ood- 
house, White, and Ashwell. Of these 
nine were printed by the Company of 
Stationers, and one (Swallow) by the 
university of Cambridge. The usual title 
(including Langley, Piers, Dade, Sofford, 
Woodhouse, and White) was, “A new 
Almanack and Prognostication ;” those 
by Swallow, Rivers, and Fallowes, are 
entitled simply, “An Almanack ;” while 
Ashwell assumed the title of “A new 
Almanac.” It was the great prognosti- 
cators who introduced the quaint titles 
by which the almanacs were known at a 
later period. Three of these compilers 
describe themselves as Philomaths or 
Philomathists ; one (Fallowes) translates 
the word into English, and calls himself 
“A Lover of the Arts Mathematical ;” 
two (Piers and Rivers) are “Students in 
Mathematics ;” White is “A Well-willer 
to the Mathematics ;” and Dade is sim- 
ply a “Gent.” They were designed 
severally to serve for different parts of 
the kingdom. Thus Langley’s was “Rec- 
tified and referred to the meridian of the 
famous mayor towne of Shrewsbury ;” 
Piers was calculated for the meridian of 
Durham ; Swallow and Rivers, for that 
of Cambridge ; Fallowes, for that of 
Derby ; Woodhouse, for that of Chiches- 
ter ; Ashwell, for that of Ongar in Essex ; 
Dade, Sofford, and White, for that of 
London. They contain chiefly such mat- 
ter as was considered useful to the indi- 
viduals among whom they circulated. 
Langley, perhaps the most complete, 
gives, in the introductory pages, lists of 
the moveable feasts of the year, the 
terms, kings’ reigns, tables of interest 
“after 8 in the hundred,” and an en- 
graving of the man of signs. Each month 
occupies two pages, one of which is left 
blank for notes, and the other contains, 
besides the days, saints for each day, 
&c, directions for things to be done in 
agriculture and gardening, and in the 
household, and for health and diet. A 
table of memorable events follows, and 
then come prognostications, in very ge- 
neral terms, for the four quarters of the 
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year, chiefly relating to weather and 
husbandry, and “ Astronomicall direc- 
tions for physicke, &c.” The almanac 
concludes with some matters of common 
utility, such as tables of expenses (a sort 
of brief ready reckoner), and of measures. 
The other almanacs of this date differ 
chiefly in this miscellaneous part, some 
of them containing lists of roads and 
fairs, others tide-tables, but very few 
prognostications of political or other 
events. The agricultural rules are still 
influenced by the superstitious notions 
of the middle ages; and thus, we are 
directed in Sofford’s almanac— 

“Fell timber for building towards and in 
the last quarter.” 


“ Kill fat swine for bacon about full moone.” 
‘‘ Sheere sheepe in the increase of the moon.” 


And in Fallowes’— 


“Gather apples, peares, &c. neare the full 
moone in dry weather.” 

“Sow cabbages . . . in the waine of the 
moone, and replant them in the decrease.” 

We have also before us a volume of 
almanacs for the year 1684, in which, 
supposing these volumes to contain a 
tolerably complete. set of those published 
in the year (which can hardly be the 
case for 1640), the number is increased 
from ten to twenty-nine. They now 
bore the names of Lilly (still apparently 
one of the most popular), Gadbury, Dade, 
the Protestant Almanack (full of violent 
anti-popery), Streete, Swallow, Coley, 
Hill, Rose, Fly, Coelson, Trigge, An- 
drewes, Fowle, Salmon, White, Swan, 
Woodhouse, Culpepper, Partridge, Wing, 
Pond, Dove, Tanner, Bowker, Wood- 
ward, Perkins, Saunders, and Poor 
Robin. Of these, by far the greater 
number were published by the Sta- 
tioners, six only—Swallow, Swan, Cul- 
pepper, Wing, Pond, and Dove—having 
issued from the Cambridge Press. A 
few others, such as Bird, Whiting, and 
Harrison, had sprung into existence, and 
perhaps died for want of encouragement 
during the intervening period. All these 
almanac compilers had adopted the prac 
tice of giving pretentious titles to their 
books. Coley’s almanac was “The Starry 
Messenger ;” Andrewes’s, “ News from 
the Stars;” Tanner’s, “Angelus Britan- 
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nicus ;” Fowle’s, “Speculum Uranicum ;” 
Harrison’s, “ Siderum Secreta ;” and so 
on. They continued to be calculated for 
the meridians of different towns; as, 
Pond’s for that of Saffron Walden, Tan- 
ner’s for that of Amersham, Bucks, and 
Fly’s for that of King’s Lynn. This 
circumstance may partly account for their 
increase in number. 

The first and most natural want of 
people engaged in the operations of agri- 
culture, and, indeed, in almost all the 
occupations of life, was a foreknowledge 
of the weather, and this appears at first 
sight the knowledge most easy to be 
obtained. A habit of comparing certain 
natural occurrences or conditions with 
others which followed them, led to 
judgments which formed at all times the 
practical knowledge of the shepherd or 
the navigator, and which seldom failed ; 
but when the astrologers came in, they 
brought new doctrines, by which they 
professed to be able to calculate the 
minute changes of the weather for any 
distant periods. These calculations de- 
pended on the assumption of certain 
influences of heavenly bodies, which are 
not allowed by accurate science, and 
were, in truth, less worth than the know- 
ledge of the shepherd or seaman. It is 
curious, moreover, that the earlier prog- 
nosticators of the weather, as if con- 
scious of the weakness of their preten- 
sions, rarely descended to particulars, 
but contented themselves with giving 
general remarks, conditional rules, or 
probabilities. Thus, taking up the al- 
manacs for the year 1701, Andrewes 
ventures to predict of the month of 
January, “The weather in this month 
“will be suitable for the season, and 
“ very moderate.” The numerous alma- 
nacs which had now come into popu- 
larity frequently differed with one another 
in their views of the weather ; yet, as 
they all worked upon one system of cal- 
culation, there could not fail to be a great 
degree of general uniformity, and some- 


. times they made remarkable hits, as 


weather predictors have done in more 
recent times. 

The older notion, that particular days 
and particular periods of the moon, or 
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positions of the planets, were good or 
bad for taking medicine, or performing 
surgical operations, or required particu- 
lar diet, continued to prevail, though it 
was rapidly sinking before the advance 
of true medical science. An almanac 
of the year 1689, by John Harrison, who 
styles himself “ Studio-Philo-Astera- 
Med.” and delighted in turning his warn- 
ings into rhyme, advises his readers on 
the 23rd of February— 
“ To bleed be not yet too free, 
And in physick sparing be.” 

This prognosticator also remarks on 
several days during the course of the 
year, “You may take physic, but 
neither marry nor lend;” and the 
same almanac gives a list of certain 
days, namely: May 7, 20, September 
27, 30, November 13, 23, to which 
the following recommendation is at- 
tached :—“ Converse with old men, 
“enterprize war, build, buy cattel, 
* voyage, but seek not the love of 
“women, nor marry.” This was but 
a return to the old superstition of the 
goodness and badness of days so deeply 
rooted in our race, and which had 
lingered longest in regard to days 
favourable for the birth of children, or 
for marriages. It was hardly extin- 
guished at the end of the last century. 
Coley, “student in mathematics and 
celestial sciences,” in his almanac, to 
which he gives the flaming title of, 
“The Starry Messenger,” marks the 
good and bad days in each month, 
“according to the moon’s aspects ;” 
and, although these also were no doubt 
intended for serious warnings, they are 
so truly ridiculous that they might 
easily be taken for a joke. Here are 
a few examples, taken at random, from 
Coley, for 1689— 


Jan. 11. “Consult an old friend.” 
— 23. “Good in love matters.” 
— 2s. “ Leave off courtship.” 

Feb. d. 2 > sane rd caution.” 

— 7. “Like a chip in porrage.” 
— 8 “Much a hopeful.” 
— 22. “Now act thy pleasure.” 
— 24. “It will not cotton.” 

Mar. 22, “‘ Now put on thy considering cap. 

April 1. “Moderately hopeful.” 

y 24. “ Beware of the halter.” 

Sept. 4. “Good for matrimony.” 
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Happily, such trash as this has long 
ceased to disfigure our almanacs ; and 
the tone of these extracts shows that 
even at that date it no longer com- 
manded any respect. Some of the 
almanac-makers were already rejecting 
the superstitious matter, and introduc- 
ing instead several classes of more 
useful information, such as tables of 
weights and measures and of interest, 
scraps of popular science, and family 
receipts. It was about this time, too, 
that some of them began to mark the 
anniversary days of remarkable public 
events. One of the first who adopted 
this improvement was John Tanner ; 
and, in his almanac for 1689, which we 
have in our hand, these anniversaries 
and the prognostications of weather are 
given in columns side by side, so im- 
perfectly separated that they betray us 
constantly into cross readings, in which 
human actions and weather get strangely 
mixed, and which must have produced 
a ludicrous effect upon contemporaries. 
The following examples are taken at 
random— 


Jan. 4. “ King Charles II. crown’d at Schoon 
in Scotland—blustering extreme.” 

—9. “King Charles the first left London 
—clouds threaten.” 

April 3. “ Peace concluded with the Dutch 
—pleasant weather.” 

—4. ‘His majesties (James IL.) gracious 
declaration of liberty of conscience—tair, yet 
some clouds.” 

— 11. “ Myles Syndercomb staked on Tower 
Hill (1656)—with a moist air.” 

— 20. ‘The Long Parliam. turn’d out by 
the army— pleasant and seasonable.” 

— 29. “The famous Montrose routed—and 
turbulent at the end.” 

May 8. “Last long parliament began— 
thunderlike, &c.” 

— 20. ‘Oxford treaty began—windy.” 

June 30. ‘Cropredy Bridge fight—cloudy 
and warm.” 


For a long time after the Restoration, 
however, the part of the almanac which 
many considered most important con- 
tinued to be the political prognostica- 
tions, and these long held their ground 
against criticism and satire. 

Improvement was slow, and at first 
of a very doubtful character. At the 
beginning of the last century, Francis 
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Moore made his appearance with his 
celebrated “Vox Stellarum,” which, 
though only an imitation of the best 
of the almanacs which had preceded, 
actually remained in repute until the 
abolition of the monopoly of publishing 
almanacs at length led to their reform. 
Moore, like his contemporaries of the 
same class, made a parade of astrologi- 
cal learning, and clothed predictions of 
matters of trifling importance in grand 
and mysterious language. The follow- 
ing examples are from his almanac for 
1701— 

May. “Jove now beholds Venus with an 
angry square, which denotes sorrow, affliction, 
and much trouble, if not death, to an eminent 


—. 
uly. “This month is usher’d in with a con- 
junction of the Sun and Mars, which will not 
pass over without some notable signification, 
— a deserving martial man advanc’d by 
prince ; or something like it will be mani- 
fested ; but the opposition of Jupiter and Mer- 
cury may cause some young clerk to be degraded, 
if not turn’d out of place (/)” 

The almanac-makers had formerly 
boasted of being mathematicians ; they 
had next proclaimed themselves astro- 
logers and physicians ; but they had now 
sunk into quack-doctors, who made their 
ephemerals an advertising medium for 
their medicines. Francis Moore de- 
scribes himself as a “licens’d physician 
and student in astrology,” two profes- 
sions which were, in the seventeenth 
century, easily reconciled ; and he was, 
in fact, a medical man practising chiefly, 
we believe, in Westminster. Many of 
the other almanac-makers of that age 
were of the same profession. 

If the prognosticators, after the time 
of the Commonwealth, were cautious 
enough to avoid any serious mistakes of 
wrong predictions, they committed some 
great errors of omission, which ought 
to have convinced people of the im- 
posture. For one example—William 
of Nassau left Holland to overthrow 
the throne of James II. at the begin- 
ning of November, 1688. We will not 


examine if any such event was foreseen , 


in the almanacs for that year, but we 
will look at those for the year follow- 
ing; and we may remark, that this 
examination will prove that, if in the 
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days of the Commonwealth the date of 
the publication of the almanacs appears 
to have been irregular, they were now 
printed and sold in the autumn of the 
year preceding that for which they were 
designed, as at the present day. Al- 
though some of the almanacs for the 
year 1689 allude slightly to anticipa- 
tions of rebellion, which everybody, at 
the time they were printed, must have 
felt, not one of them intimates the 
slightest foresight of a revolution ; but 
all of them proclaim their loyalty in 
doggrel verses, such as these from Coley, 
who writes in the full spirit of passive 
obedience— 
“ Kings are by God appointed for to sway 
The sword, and make rebellious men obey. 
Those oppose them show themselves to 


be 
Traytors to Heaven and to Majesty.” 
These lines are followed by a vow for 
“James our King.” So Culpepper 
Revived, also a Cambridge almanac— 
“* A race of glorious monarchs here are shown, 
From whom great James derives his happy 
throne. 
Equal to all their virtues he appears, 
‘And may he all of them ex in years. 
Obedient loving subjects may he find, 
As he to them is always just and kind.” 


Yet within probably not much more 


- than a month after these extra-loyal 


verses were printed, “great James” was 
a wretched fugitive from his “happy 
throne.” It may be said that, even had 
the prognosticators been able to announce 
the approaching revolution, it would 
have been dangerous to make their 
knowledge public ; but let us go on to 
another event, where no such danger 
existed. Queen Anne died on the Ist 
of August, 1714, and her death was fol- 
lowed by the accession of the house of 
Hanover to the throne, contrary to the 
expectation of a large portion of the 
people of England. Not a single alma- 
nac for that year expresses the slightest 
anticipation of any change in the govern- 
ment, much less in the dynasty. 

It may be added that similarly, in 
the prognostications of the almanacs for 
the year 1789, we meet with no intima- 
tion of the imminence of the great re- 
volution in France. 
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Ridicule is likely to prevail sooner than 
reason against such pretensions to wis- 
dom and knowledge as were put forward 
in the almanacs of the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, and these did not 
escape the attention of the scoffers and 
satirists of the reign of themerry monarch. 
Some of these, in 1662, assumed collec- 
tively the name of Poor Robin, and pro- 
duced an almanac, the very title of which 
was a running parody and satire on those 
of the astrologers and “ physicians.” The 
first Poor Robin which appeared was for 
the year 1663. On the title of the one 
now before us, which is for the year 
1667, it is called, “An Almanack after 
a new fashion,” and professes to contain 
a “two-fold kalender, viz. the Julian, or 
“ English, and the Roundheads, or Fa- 
“naticks;” to be “written by Poor 
“ Robin, knight of the Burnt Island, and 
“a well-willer to the Mathematicks ;” 
and to be “calculated for the Meridian 
“ of Saffron Walden, where the may-pole 
“ is elevated (with a plumm-cake on the 
“ top of it) 5 yards 3 above the Market- 
“ Cross.” Poor Robin’s Almanac was a 
spirited jeu @ esprit, containing, with the 
more useful part of ordinary almanacs, 
a continuous burlesque on the useless 
and worse-than-useless matter with which 
they were usually filled. It commenced 
with a table of the beginnings and end- 
ings of the law-terms, to which, in that 
fur 1667, the following lines are at- 
tached; they show the want of true 
gellantry towards the female sex which 
characterised the age of Charles IT. :— 


“* Lawyers and women, like to bells that jangle, 
Their tongues are always given to strife and 
wrangle ; 
But herein the comparison is scant, 
The bells are hang’d, the others hanging 
want.” 


These are followed by tables of the 
kings’ reigns, of interest at six per cent. 
(it had fallen since 1640), and of chrono- 
logy, the latter in rhymes and in bur- 
lesque. Each month occupies, as was 
now commor with ail the almanacs, two 
pages, on one of which the observations 
are in verse, on the other in prose ; and, 
while on the first page the usual column 
contains the names of saints commemo- 
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rated on each day, the other has a column 
of what are called in some years “sin- 
ners,” and are given as the saints of the 
Roundheads. These consist of such 
names as Cesar Borgia, Scoggin, Moll 
Cutpurse, Phebon, Harry Martin, Knave 
of Clubs, Robin Hood, Mother Bunch, 
George & Green, Jack Cade, and Friar 
Bacon. Directions for diet, &c., and 
prognostications are given equally in 
burlesque with the “observations.” The 
prognostications, especially, are intro- 
duced with a mock solemnity which 
forms an admirable parody on the cau- 
tious and equivocal, though arrogant, 
language of the veritable astrologer. 
Thus, for the year 1667, we are told,— 


* Jupiter, being lord of the ascendant, fore- 
tells great plenty of mackrels in May ; and 
Venus in the fiery trigon, denotes a dry sum- 
mer, if we have no rain.” “ Generally there 
shall be a great inclination for fingering of 
aay amongst all sorts of people all the year 
ong.’ 


And for— 


1684. December. ‘Saturn and Mercury are 
in conjunction with Venus, and meet every 
night at a club to invent mischief ; therefore it 
is ten to one if some shops be not broke open 
before they part.” 

1684. Summer. ‘“ Now the weather being 
hot, shall cause men to —_ | - they 
eat, a great many ie being of the same 
humour with a man oy aamy® Essex, who 
was of four trades, whereof one trade would 
easily find him with victuals, but the other 
three would hardly do it in drink.” 

1701. ‘* There is likely to be very strong ale 
and beer brew’d this year, if scarcity of malt 
and superfluity of water do not spoil it.” 


The subjects of seasonable diet and 
medicine are treated similarly :— 


1667. March. “’Tis very dangerous for poor 
people to feed altogether Sp partridge, phea- 
sant, and quail, for fear of getting a surfeit ; 
bread and cheese, or a red herring, will be more 
proper for the season.” 

1669. October. “‘ Mercury being in a square 
angle with Venus, it will be very seasonable to 
par eyour nails, if they be too long.” 


Nor do the weather predictions escape, 


of which the following may be quoted 
as examples :— 


1669. February. “This month we are likely 
to have either fair or foul weather, or both.” 

1675. January. “Cold weather now in Green- 
land.” March. ** High winds among the oyster- 
wives at Billingsgate.” 














Homeless. 


The following sample of burlesque 
household receipts is curious, because it 
was published at a time when tea-drink- 
ing was still almost a novelty :— 


1723. “‘ How to make tea. Take a little good 
fresh hay (you may find by the smell which is 
best), cut it so as that it may stow quietly in the 
tea-pot without peeping out of the top; and 
yet not so much as to come through the holes 
of the pipe; put it in the tea-pot, and put 
boyling water to it, and let it stand till it has 
the taste and colour of tea, and then it is ready 
for drinking ; it may be served up with sugar 
and cream as everybody likes it.” , 
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Poor Robin continued his career dur- 
ing the last century ; but soon after the 
middle of it he was evidently sinking 
in spirits, and no doubt in circulation. 
His work, however, was done ; and this 
continued satire contributed no doubt 
more than anything else to destroy the 
taste for ephemeral prognostications. 
The almanac had lost its influence on 
English society, and could no longer be 
looked upon as an indicator of social 
condition or feeling. 


HOMELESS. 


Jessie, as I came home to day, I saw 

That crippled man upon the flags, we have 

So often seen—who moves our pity so. 

I watched him crawl along the sunny street 
Through heedless crowds, until he reached the place 
Where crossings meet; and there he flung aside 
His strong companions, those two crutches worn, 
And sat him down upon the stones and gazed— 
And gazed and gazed. Then, Jessie, all my tears 
Rose to my eyes, and in the street I wept 

So, I could hardly speak for weeping ; but 

I came close up to him and paused and said : 
“Oh! I could break my heart against these stones 


To see you thus. 


I'd give my limbs to be 


Utterly brok’n and torn, if only by 

My breaking I could give you perfectness !” 

He smiled at me, and stared with eyes—Oh! not 
Like eyes that I once saw, whose grief had plucked 
Majesty from despair—his had a strange 

Ignorant calm, more full of peace than pain: 
Jessie, he is not sorry to lie there ; 

He never weeps as I wept for him then! 

He finds contentment in the gaudy street ; 

Music in carriage wheels; a houseless home 
Among the people ; rest in their unrest. 

I turned away ; but, looking once again, 

Saw how the sun rained fire upon his head. 

The wan face drooped on the half-covered breast— 


His eyelids closed. 


I thought that he was dead. 


He was but sleeping—velvet-footed Sleep, 
Threading his way amid the crowds and din, 
Had taken him tenderly and laid him in 


The cradle quietness. 


Stretched on the ground 


I left him without weeping, who had found 
Infinite pity above him and around. 














| 
| 
| 
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SUNKEN ROCKS. 


BY JOHN RUFFINI, AUTHOR OF “ LORENZO BENONI,” “DOCTOR ANTONIO,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XX. 
A PILOT IN A TROUBLED SEA. 


PRUDENCE, or no prudence, Vincenzo 
wrote what was a hymn of thanks to 
Miss Rose, in which he awarded her 
the palm over Arachne—an expression 
which greatly puzzled the girl, who had 
never been taught mythology, and her 
father, who had forgotten it, and had to 
look in his cyclopdia for an elucida- 
tion. Of himself and his prospects 
Vincenzo said as little as he decently 
could—that he was well and happy, 
as happy as he could be separated from 
his kind benefactor and young mistress, 
and that he hoped to give them both 
some satisfaction before long. This 
letter he discreetly inclosed in one to 
the Signor Avvocato, as he had done 
on the occasion of his enlisting for 
the war. In that to his godfather, 
among other topics, he touched for the 
first time upon the subject of his ward- 
robe. This was of the simplest: con- 
sisting, in fact, of the black suit made at 
Thella, and which, whether as to cut or 
material, was not much to boast of ; of 
three shirts, and a couple or so of white 
handkerchiefs, hitherto only used when 
he went to pay his yeariy visit to the 
palace for St. Urban’s féte, and which, 
for the reasons we know, had remained 
there. Now, the arrival of the beautiful 
linen shirts had made him feel the 
desirableness of some articles of out- 
ward apparel more in unison with Miss 
Rose’s gift; in other words, the fine 
shirts had been the occasion of develop- 
ing for the first time in our young hero 
that wish so natural to his age, of look- 
ing his best. Moved, then, by this 
desire, Vincenzo submitted for his 
godfather’s approval a very modest 
list of the clothes he should like to 
have, putting forward in favour of his 


request that one of the benefits result- 
ing from the possession of these other 
garments would be to spare the black 
suit, and thus keep it in good condition 
for the examination. 

Nor was it to the first tailor that came 
in his way that Vincenzo, on receiving the 
Signor Avvocato’s permission, gave his 
orders, but to one recommended by his 
fellow-boarder, the notary’s clerk, whose 
black surtout, with velvet collar, had 
greatly captivated his fancy. And, when 
the happy moment at last arrived to put 
on this new town-made attire, it was not 
without a decided feeling of self-compla- 
cency that Vincenzo saw his renovated 
self in the looking-glass, and enjoyed 
in anticipation Miss Rose’s surprise at 
the metamorphosis in his appearance. 
At any rate, this little and very ex- 
cusable fit of vanity did not slacken his 
ardour for study, nor at all interfere 
with his habits of retirement. It was 
in Miss Rose’s eyes alone that Vincenzo 
wished to appear to advantage; for 
what the rest of the world might think 
of his person, he did not care a straw. 
Lucky that it was so; for never had 
Vincenzo needed the free and entire 
disposal of all his energies and time so 
much as at this moment. The opening 
of the university had, in fact, doubled 
his task. Let us explain how. For the 
accommodation of those students who 
had volunteered for the war, and who 
had, in consequence, bee& debarred from 
preparing for their examinations—and 
there were a good many in this predica- 
ment—a special provision of the Minister 
of Instruction not only prolonged to 
the end of the year the legal term for 
their going up for examination, but 
also empowered them to follow at the 
same time the lectures of the class 
above them, so that, if successful in 
passing, they should have lost no time 
by their patriotism. - The benefit of 
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this privilege was now, thanks to Signor 
Onofrio, extended to Vincenzo, who 
thus had to read for his degree, and also 
to attend the lectures incumbent on stu- 
dents of the first year of law. Hard work 
as ever was ; and it was only an inflexible 
will that could have carried him vic- 
toriously through it, especially if we 
take into account the heated and noisy 
medium amid which it had to be accom- 
plished. 

Political passions ran high every 
where at this epoch, and nowhere so 
high as among the young bachelors of 
the university. *The party of action, 
secretly favoured by the king, was 
evidently in the ascendant ; the cry for 
a “Gioberti Cabinet ” grew louder and 
louder from the youths of the capital. 
The students, believing war to be im- 
minent, were already organizing them- 
selves militarily ; and many and tempting 
were the solicitations to which Vincenzo 
had to turn a deaf ear, and great the 
force of resistance he had to exert. But 
Signor Onofrio’s earnest counsels on the 
one side, and, on the other, the lad’s 
own desire not to disappoint his god- 
father’s expectations, or show himself 
unworthy of that godfather’s kindness, 
kept him steady in the path traced out 
for him. 

Vincenzo’s examination was fixed for 
a day in the beginning of December, and 
he and Signor Onofrio, about four in 
the afternoon of the day previous, were 
sauntering arm in arm down the Via 
San Francesco di Paola, towards the 
Via Po, in which the university is 
situated ; when, as they neared the 
Hotel Feder, where Gioberti had apart- 
ments, they descried a great multitude 
coming towards them, headed by men 
carrying tricolour flags, and shouting, 
“ Long live Gioberti !” 

“Here is a demonstration bent on 
destroying the prestige of one of the 
finest names that, Italy can boast,” ex- 
claimed Signor Onofrio, drawing up 


close to the wall to let the procession | 


“How so, when they are precisely 
acclaiming that name ?” asked Vincenzo. 
“The louder the acclamations of it 
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now,” replied Onofrio, “the greater will 
be the disappointment when its owner 
is seen at work. Rarely do minds ad- 
dicted to lofty philosophical speculations 
possess that practical insight into men 
and things which makes the efficient 
statesman,” 

Signor Onofrio was too entirely of 
the practical school himself not to 
underrate Gioberti, on account of his 
Utopia of an Italy renovated through 
and by the Pope. 

A tall long-bearded young man, with 
one of the finest and most melancholy 
faces imaginable, led the advancing 
column, tossing high the banner in his 
hand, and shouting with all his might. 
Signor Onofrio, by dint of frantic ges- 
ticulations and loud calls, succeeded at 
length in attracting the flag-bearer’s 
attention, who, on recognising Signor 
Onofrio, forced his way to him. 

“Et tu quoque, Brute,” said Signor 
Onofrio to him; “as if thou didst not 
know the man thou art shouting for!” 

“T know him and shout for him,” 
was the handsome stranger's reply. 
“We want a name, and he has one. 
Diplomacy has left us no choice between 
an act of madness or an act of cowardice, 
and I, for my part, prefer the first ;” and 
so saying he roared again, “ Viva Gio- 
berti!” 

“There’s truth in what he states,” 
sighed Signor Onofrio. ‘England and 
France, the mediating powers between 
us and Austria, with more of resem- 
blance to the gods of Olympus than to 
Cato, side with the conquering cause, 
and abandon us to the tender mercies 
of our foes.” 

The street was now entirely blocked 
up by the demonstration, and the cries 
for Gioberti waxed louder and louder. 
Gioberti at last showed himself in the 
balcony of the hotel, and addressed the 
crowd. The thin thread of voice in 
which he did so was in striking con- 
trast to the orator’s tall large person 
and powerful blond head. His elo- 
quence, fluent, classic in form, wanted 
strength and nerve. 

“ Verba, verba, pratereaque nihil,” 
was Signor Onofrio’s definition of it. 
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Such as it was, however, it had an im- 
mense success with his audience, who 
cheered him heartily, and afterwards 
dispersed peacefully at his bidding. 
This demonstration gave the death-blow 
to the existing Cabinet. Gioberti was 
summoned on the morrow by the king, 
and had the mission of forming a new 
ministry confided to him. 

“What are you going to do now?” 
inquired Signor Onofrio of Vincenzo 
that same evening. 

“To work till break of day,” answered 
the student. 

“No, no; that will never do,” de- 
clared Signor Onofrio. ‘ You have read 
far into the night for more than a week, 
and now you are worn out. A few 
hours’ more work at this moment will 
add nothing to your knowledge, but 
rather prevent your being clear-headed 
to-morrow. You require some amuse- 
ment strong enough to keep you from 
thinking of your examination. Have 
you ever been to the theatre?” 

“ Never.” 

“Then it’s the very thing for you. 
We'll go.” ii . ; 

They went to the Sutera Theatre, 
under the porticoes of Via Po, where, 
for the sum of fourpence, they secured 
comfortable places in the pit, and three 
hours and a half of music by one of 
the first masters, very tolerably executed. 
The opera was one of Paer’s, the “ Pia- 
nella perduta nella neve.” A good 
opera buffa, for being long out of fashion, 
does not become less amusing and effec- 
tive. Vincenzo laughed to his heart's 
content, and forgot both university and 
impending examination. This was ex- 
actly what Signor Onofrio had aimed at. 
Vincenzo slept like a top all night, and 
got up in a frame of body which made 
his mind equal to any ordeal. He passed 
most successfully, and he would not 
have exchanged his lot for that of the 
mightiest monarch when, at the end of 
the third day (the examination lasted 
three days), he could sit down to his 
desk and write : 

“T have passed, and with praise. I 
do not lose a moment in communicating 
this news, which will, I am sure, afford 
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you, my dear godfather and Miss Rose 
and Barnaby, indeed, all my well-wishers, 
as much pleasure to hear as it gives me 
to tell. I must candidly acknowledge, 
however, that the happy result is far 
less owing to any merit of my own, 
than to the luckiest of chances which 
turned all the questions just upon those 
subjects in which I was best prepared. 
Except, perhaps, mathematics, in which, 
thanks to Signor Onofrio, I felt quite at 
home, and afraid of no surprise. And, 
speaking of Signor Onofrio, I don’t 
know if he has written to you as he 
said he would, as to the remuneration 
he was to receive for the lessons he gave 
me. Should he not have done so, pray 
be so good as to take the matter in hand 
yourself. Signor Onofrio is far from 
rich, or, I ought perhaps to say, he is 
poor; and if, as I surmise, he declines 
money, he might nevertheless accept of 
some return in another shape. Excuse 
me, dear and honoured sir, for pre- 
suming, as it were, to intrude advice 
upon you, who know so much better 
what is right than I do; I only mean 
to remind you of what may have slipped 
your memory, and thus I trust you will 
excuse the liberty. In all cases, I be- 
seech you to take it for granted that I 
have no greater desire than to please 
you. And now I will conclude, by 
wishing that all happiness may attend. 
you and yours, and begging you to 
believe me always 

“Your dutiful and affectionate godson, 

“ VINCENZO. 


P.S. I think that the study of law 
suits me very well; at least, I have 
come across none of the difficulties 
which made philosophy so irksome to 
me at the seminary. All I read I 
understand pretty well.” 


This letter brought a very kind one 
from the Signor Avvocato, who gave, 
with no grudging spirit, the praise 
Vincenzo so well deserved for his suc- 
cess, and for the modesty with which 
he had met it. The Signor Avvocato 
wrote back: “I have communicated 


your letter to Don Natale, the Marquis, 
and the Intendente of Ibella; I read 
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it aloud to all my household assembled 
expressly for that purpose, and I am 
commissioned by one and all to offer 
you their congratulations and affectionate 
remembrances. So you see that the end 
and aim of your residence in Turin is 
now made public, and you are relieved 
from the bond of secrecy which I 
exacted from you. I write by this 
same post to Signor Onofrio, to thank 
him for his great kindness to you, and 
to beg him to let me know the amount 
of my debt to him for your lessons. 
In case he should be unwilling to name 
the sum, I shall find means, never- 
theless, in a round-about way, to give 
him no cause to regret the timely as- 
sistance he afforded you.” The few 
lines at the bottom of the page, in Miss 
Rose’s rather clumsy round-hand, sent 
a glow of pleasure through the inner- 
most fibres of Vincenzo’s heart. She 
wrote: “ Barnaby sends you his love, 
and so do I; papa is so happy at your 
success, and very proud also, and, in- 
deed, so is everybody. It seems a 
great while since you went away. I 
am longing for the holidays, to see you 
again. I always remember you in my 
morning and evening prayers. Do as 
much for me, for I hope you do say 
‘your prayers; don’t you? Your af- 
fectionate “ Rose.” 


Vincenzo cut off Miss Rose’s post- 
scriptum, and treasured that scrap of 
paper—she had never written to him 
before—as he would have done the 
autograph of some saint in heaven. 
The boy swam in a sea of bliss. He 
had the goodwill of all those for whose 
goodwill he cared, and the testimony of 
his own conscience, that he had done 
all in his power to deserve that good- 
will. To finish with all that has 
reference to Vincenzo’s first examina- 
tion, let us note that, a fortnight after, 
a cart from the country left at Signor 
Francesco’s house, directed to Signor 
Onofrio, a hamper of game, a Parmesan 


cheese, as big as an ordinary card-table, - 


and two casks of wine, the lesser of the 
two full of ten years’ old Nebbiolo. 
Such was the upshot of the negotiation 
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carried on lately by letter between the 
Signor Avvocato and Signor Onofrio. 
Vincenzo’s task, from the day of his 
having taken his degree, became com- 
paratively light and easy, but the even- 
ness of mind, indispensable to its steady 
continuance, was sadly interfered with by 
the pressure of external circumstances. 
Political affairs were fast hastening to a 
crisis, and great was the excitement 
throughout the country. The Gioberti 
Cabinet, now in power, had issued its 
programme, peaceful in form, bellicose 
in substance. According to it, the 
Government professed to be willing to 
treat of peace on honourable terms, but, 
rather than submit to such as were not 
so, it would resort to the dire arbitra- 
tion of war. Now, the honourable terms 
alluded to by the Piedmontese Cabinet 
were those embodied in the Hummer- 
leyer Memorandum, and which Austria, 
elated by her recent successes in Italy 
and elsewhere, was no longer disposed 
to grant. Austria was eager for war; 
but too wily to take upon herself, in 
the face of the mediating powers, the 
odium and responsibility of an aggres- 
sion. She did her utmost, through a 
well-contrived system of temporization 
and provocation, to goad the Pied- 
montese into madness, and in that 
succeeded only too well. Piedmont 
took the first step, attacked her enemy, 
and was defeated at Novara) Would 
she have better served the cause she 
advocated, by bowing to necessity and 
passing under the caudine furce? A 
doubt may be permitted. A man may 
get a licking and have a fine to pay, 
and yet not be a loser after all, if he 
comes out of the contest with a good 
character for pluck. Why should what 
is true of a man not be so of a nation ? 
The situation was supremely critical. 
Conquered, divided against itself, thrown 
suddenly into the hands of a young and 
inexperienced chief, with the enemy 
encamped within its frontier, the second 
city of the kingdom in open insur- 
rection, Piedmont seemed a doomed 
prey to anarchy or despotism. Now 
was the moment for all stout hearts 
and hands to join in a desperate effort, 
o 
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to keep the storm-tossed vessel from 
going to pieces on either of those rocks. 
To preserve order without endangering 
liberty was the problem those stout 
hearts had to solve ; and, to their glory 
be it said, they did solve it. 

Onofrio was among those who worked 
the hardest to find this solution. He 
had constantly refused office, when office 
was comparatively an affair of honour 
and emolument; he accepted it now 
that it was the post of danger and of 
unregarded thankless labour—the post 
dear to heroes, who disdain to be known 
as such. There are men, devoured by 
zeal for the public weal—men destined 
to die for its service. 

Onofrio’s, was not the foremost, but 
the most laborious and responsible, 
place in one of the Secretaryships of 
State. Unfortunately for Vincenzo, what 
the country gained by this, he lost. It 
soon became a matter of physical im- 
possibility for Signor Onofrio to continue 
a boarder in Signor Francesco’s house. 
Not that the simplicity, nay, penury, of 
the establishment was, in his opinion, 
incompatible with his own new posi- 
tion. Though one of the principal 
functionaries of the Government, he 
was, to all intents and purposes, as 
simply and unostentatiously inclined, 
even as poor, as heretofore. But at 
Signor Francesco’s there was an absolute 
want of space for the numerous visitors, 
whom it was part of Signor Onofrio’s 
duties to receive in his official capacity. 
This it was that obliged him to shift his 
quarters to a more capacious abode, to 
the intense grief of his former pupil, 
and to the incredible distraction of 
Signor Francesco, who believed he had 
thus lost a golden opportunity of press- 
ing for, and obtaining, the redress and 
damages he had been so long entitled 
to from the Jesuits. 

The rest of that year continued tem- 
pestuous and pregnant with anxieties. 
Tranquillity out of doors, thanks to the 
moderation of the Government and to 
the common sense of the governed, was 
never put in jeopardy, it is true ; but the 
minds of men remained heated and dis- 
turbed. The Chamber of Deputies, con- 
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vened with the view of concluding with 
Austria a treaty of peace, become really in- 
dispensable, grew factious and unmanage- 
able. This led to a dissolution and to a 
new appeal to the several constituencies, 
accompanied by an explanatory address 
from the throne to the electors. This 
last proceeding was accused of being 
unconstitutional, and so perhaps it was ; 
not the less, however, did it save the 
country. The loyalty and the reason of 
the constituencies were not appealed to 
in vain, and the majority of the members 
returned felt the necessity of getting 
out of the Provisionary, and settling the 
vexed question of the Peace. 

Vincenzo, thanks to Signor Onofrio, 
who sent him tickets for the gallery of 
the Lower House, did not miss one of 
the debates on this topic of vital in- . 
terest. His judgment formed and ripened 
apace under the influence of the con- 
temporary events developing themselves 
before him, and also by contact with 
that superior mind which it had been 
his good fortune to come across. Though 
more rarely than before, he still had 
the incalculable benefit of intercourse 
with Signor Onofrio—still gathered 
knowledge from the stores of his rich 
experience. Signor Onofrio’s chief effort 
as regarded Vincenzo was to put him 
on his guard against indiscriminate en- 
thusiasm. “ Youth,” would he say, “is 
too apt to be swayed by sound and 
colour. However high ard generous 
a purpose in itself, if not practically at- 
tainable, it cannot form the legitimate 
scope of a political man’s aspirations 
and exertions. Of what avail descant- 
ing on the convenience of flying, from 
the moment we are sensible it is a 
power out of our reach? Of what avail 
evoking a political Beau-Ideal, in the 
face of the sad reality which surrounds 
and crushes us? [I say this in reference 
to ’s high-flown speech against the 





conclusion of peace, I agree with him, 
that it would be more agreeable to sign 
a peace at Vienna than at Milan, with 
Milan still in the gripe of Austria— 
pleasanter far to impose, than to accept 
of conditions. A wonderful discovery 
indeed! But do a few sensation phrases 
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about Rome and Papirius, the Lombard 
League and the Barbarians, change our 
position from the conquered into that 
of conquerors? Do they do away with 
any of the dire necessities laid upon us ? 
They do not ; and yet you heard, perhaps 
joined in, the frantic applause from the 
gallery which followed those empty 
tirades. I remarked there were many 
students present ; the greater the pity. 
Leave to the unreflecting, the thought- 
less, such vain demonstrations of feeling. 
Acknowledge and endure the inevitable. 
Endurance has its grandeur and its 
uses. It fosters the native energies of 
the soul, and tempers it for high deeds, 
just as a coating of winter snow warms 
and fertilises the ground.” 


CHAPTER XXL. 


SUNSHINE AND CLOUDS OF THE FIRST 
VACATION. 


Ar the expiration of the scholastic year, 
Vincenzo went to spend the vacation at 
the palace. This was the great reward 
he had looked forward to throughout 
the whole term, this was the Shibboleth 
he had whispered to himself in all his 
difficulties, this was the sign that had 
banished all his faintheartedness. And 
yet, golden as were the hues in which 
his imagination had revelled, the reality 
even surpassed his day dreams. 

On alighting from the diligence, at 
Tbella, he found the Signor Avvocato, 
Rose, and Barnaby waiting for him at 
the coach office, and received from each 
and all of them as cordial a greeting 
as son or brother could have desired. 
The Signor Intendente himself presently 
joined them, and they all walked together 
to the intendenza, where the Signor 
Avvocato had left his carriage and horse. 
Vincenzo’s progress through the streets 
was a positive triumph — strangers 
stopped and raised their hats, acquaint- 
ances shook hands eagerly, shopkeepers 
left their shops on gratulatory errands, 
or stared from their thresholds as if 
the bishop himself was passing. We 
need not explain that Vincenzo was 
known by sight to the immense majo- 
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rity of the Ibellians, and that the fame 
of his brilliant examination had become 
a household topic in the little town. 
His modest demeanour and good looks 
also did much in his favour. No one 
had hitherto surmised he had in him 
the making of a very handsome young 
man—not even Rose ; and no wonder ; a 
three-cornered hat and a cassock would 
lave been an effectual disguise even for 
an Antinous. Now that he had grown 
three inches taller, and that his well- 
proportioned figure was set off by a 
well-fitting coat—now that an abundant 
crop of dark brown hair, and a thick 
down on the upper lip, gave to the long 
delicate oval of his face both colour and 
relief—Vincenzo no more resembled his 
former self of a year ago than the butter- 
fly does the chrysalis from which it has 
burst forth. 

In one word, his success was complete. 
Was it as spontaneous and genuine as it 
was well deserved? Had the pomp and 
circumstance of his reception nothing to 
do with it? Would it have been the 
same had Vincenzo, instead of parading 
the streets in state, as we may say, 
walked along them with no other es- 
cort than the porter carrying his trunk ? 
We cannot answer these questions ; but 
this we can say for certain, that it was 
not haphazard which had directed the 
intendente’s walk towards the office 
where the diligence stopped, but a wish 
to humour a whim of his friend the 
Signor Avvocato. Nor was it blind god 
or goddess Chance that had enticed to 
their doors most of the shopkeepers of 
the Regent Street of Ibella, but most 
positive information received through 
Barnaby on that very morning, to the 
effect that Signor Vincenzo was returning 
from Turin loaded with honours, and 
would pass through that same Regent 
Street, on his way to the intendenza, 
about noon, in company with the Signor 
Avvocato, the Signorina Rosa, and the 
Signor Intendente. 

After all, it was an amiable weakness 
in the Signor Avvocato to make a fuss 
about a godson who had done so much 
credit lately to his patronage, and to 
try and prepossess public opinion in the 
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youth’s favour, as the best way of 
answering the disparaging innuendos 
and false reports circulated by the black 
party of Vincenzo’s failure in Turin, 
and consequent open rupture between 
him and his godfather. This black party 
was no longer the bugbear it once was 
to the Signor Avvocato ; the year had 
been so fruitful in gloomy anticipations, 
in predictions of catastrophes, belied by 
the events, that the fidgetty gentleman 
had ended -by taking heart, and had 
nearly persuaded himself that old times 
would return no more. 

We pass over the hearty welcome 
given to the student by his acquaintances 
of Rumelli, old Don Natale at their 
head, and also that he received from 
the household of the palace. The very 
field labourers of the estate flocked to 
shake hands with him, merrily remind- 
ing him of those few days when he had 
made one of their number. A little 
dinner party at the palace, which took 
place on the morrow, a Sunday, put the 
climax to the cordial demonstrations of 
affection of which Vincenzo was the 
object. Friendly Don Natale, who was 
of course one of the guests, inspired, as 
usual, by what he called old people’s 
milk, viz. long-bottled Barbera and 
Nebbiolo (two famous Piedmontese 
growths), made a fellow speech to his 
famous one of seven years ago, that, as 
this, addressed to the same hero, mutatis 
mutandis, Don Natale hailefl Vincenzo 
now as a future luminary of the bar, 
just as formerly he had prophesied he 
would become a shining light to the 
Church. 

Life glided on smoothly and happily 
for Vincenzo. The Signor Avvocato 
treated him in every way as one of the 
family, with, perhaps, a new shade of 
respect. As for Rose, she had from the 
first moment resumed all her former 
intimacy and childlike intercourse with 
her old playmate ; only at her father’s 
suggestion she ceased to speak to him 
in the familiar colloquial form of the 
second person of the singular, and 
adopted that of the second person of 
the plural. This substitution of the 
comparatively formal you for the inti- 
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mate thow was a little sorrow to Vin- 
cenzo, who, though an innovator in 
politics, was a staunch Conservative in 
all that pertained to sentiment. How- 
ever, he was too reasonable not to feel 
the propriety of the change ; and then it 
wasnot Rose’s own doing, but her father’s 
—a reflection which took away much of 
the smart of the sting. Moreover, this 
loss was more than compensated for by 
a gain in another direction. 

Vincenzo had not been without his 
apprehensions as to a repetition of the 
young lady’scomplaints and regrets about 
the profession he had renounced. Now, 
never once during their nearly endless 
colloquies did she so much as hint at 
the unpalatable topic. We say endless 
colloquies, because with the deduction 
of two, or at most three, hours, devoted 
daily by Vincenzo to his books and 
writing, he and Rose, whether in the 
house or out of it, were constantly 
together and generally alone. But, 
thongh this was all very pleasant, Vin- 
cenzo could not help noticing and taking 
umbrage, even from the beginning of his 
visit, at a novelty he discovered in the 
habits of life at the palace. 

The Marquis and the Signor Avvo- 
eato drew better together ; they visited 
each other frequently, and sought each 
other's society abroad. This improve- 
ment in the relations of the representa- 
tives of two opposite principles, besides 
foreboding ill for the political consistency 
of the Signor Avvocato, had the addi- 
tional fault in Vincenzo’s eyes of mark- 
ing a decisive step towards the realization 
of a contingency, of which, for some 
time past, he could never think without 
his blood tingling ; that is, of a mar- 
riage between young Federico and Rose. 
Vincenzo had long decided in petto that 
Rose ought not to be Federico’s wife, 
without, however, even in thought laying 
claim to the prize himself. This im- 
proved neighbourly feeling between the 
two fathers had begun with the acces- 
sion of the Gioberti Cabinet, and had 
been cemented by the declaration of 
war to Austria, which followed within 
three months afterwards. The Con- 
servative-Liberal had felt as keenly as 
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the Absolutist Marquis the foolhardi- 
ness and the dangers of such a step, and 
a common cry of indignation and alarm 
had expressed their common feeling : 
“We are at the mercy of a pack of 
maniacs—this is not governing, it is 
rather a mad steeplechase ; the king is 
imposed upon, the ministers ought to be 
impeached.” 

They were so full of terror of demo- 
cracy, or demagogy, as they preferred to 
call it, so preoccupied with the expedi- 
ency of making head against the new 
foe, that, for a time, they lost sight of 
the distinctive shades of their respective 
creeds. Nor were these shades deep or 
numerous. In fact, setting aside an elec- 
tive House of Commons (a senate named 
by the Crown he went so far as to 
adopt) ; setting aside, then, an elective 
House of Commons, to which the Mar- 
quis altogether objected, as essentially 
and necessarily a democratic institution, 
his political programme differed little or 
nothing from the one advocated at that 
period by his plebeian neighbour and 
friend, the Signor Avvocato, and which 
was as follows :—“ The statuto amended 
in a conservative sense ; the royal prero- 
gative reinforced ; a government strong 
enough to be independent of factions; a 
national, that is to say, a purely Pied- 
montese policy, with no taint in it of 
Italianism, knight-errantry, or unitary 
Utopias ; above all, respect “to religion 
and to its ministers.” 

This last clause had been mooted and 
carried hy Don Natale, whose liberalism 
had been singularly cooled by the chill 
air blowing from Rome. Had not the 
Pope said, in his famous Encyclic of the 
8th December, 1849, that the Revolu- 
tion was inspired by Satan himself, and 
that it had for its object the utter 
destruction of the edifice of Christianity 
and the reconstruction upon its ruins of 
the social order of Paganism ? 

On the aforesaid broad basis, the wise 
heads of their generation in Rumelli 
were willing and ready to save the 
State. The Unwise—that is, the im- 
mense majority of those who cared but 
indifferently for the welfare of the king- 
dom, and a great deal for their own 
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pockets—had a far more simple plan : 
“Enough of novelties ; let those govern 
who could ; but no new taxes, no loans, 
no additional burdens.” Advice more 
easy to give than to act upon. How 
pay the bill of costs for the war, and 
an indemnity of sixty millions of francs 
to Austria, without adding further im- 
posts ¢ 

To swim against this current of tenets, 
formed ab trato and antagonistic to 
his own, without either hurting tick- 
lish self-love (and thus running the risk 
of injuring the cause he wished to up- 
hold) or of being false to the right, or 
what he believed to be such, needed 
the utmost cirecumspection on Vincenzo’s 
part. He had all the modesty befitting 
his age and station. Rarely, when in 
company, did he put forward his opinion 
in opposition to that of his superiors 
and elders, unless called upon to do so ; 
which he often was by Don Natale, who 
delighted to hear the young student 
assert his own way of thinking fear- 
lessly and unreservedly, yet with a tact, 
a measure, a discretion, and a good 
humour, which conciliated even his 
opponents. More than once had the 
Signor Avvocato been heard to say on 
some of these occasions, with a chuckle, 
“ Any one may see thou wast born to be 
a barrister.” 

“A very flattering compliment for 
the cause I plead, since barristers pro- 
fess to accept of none but just and law- 
ful ones,” observed the young fellow, 
playfully. 

Anyhow, it was not on these desultory 
fencings over their dessert or coffee that 
Vincenzo reckoned for working his god- 
father’s re-conversion; it was on the 
serious talk they had in the long téte- 
d-téte walks they took together now 
and then during the week, and regularly 
every Saturday afternoon, as on Satur- 
days Rose was too busy about the 
house-linen for amusement. It was 
then that Vincenzo brought all the 
weight and stringency of his young 


- logic to bear on the doubts and vacilla- 


tions of his political adversary. The 

Signor Avvocato liked argument for 

argument’s sake, and was always the 
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one to strike the first blow, which was 
always returned with interest. 

“Prudence, as much as you please, 
my dear sir,” would Vincenzo say. “I 
will willingly join you and cry Prudence 
from the house-tops, but no relinquish- 
ment of principles for all that. Princi- 
ples are the moral centre of gravity for 
nations as well as individuals, and they 
cannot be renounced, except under the 
penalty of self-abdication. Have you 
ever abjured yours? No, to your honour 
be it remembered. You have stood 
by them, and have lived to see their 
triumph. Purely Piedmontese politics 
mean neither more nor less than the 
abandoning of the principle of Italian 
nationality. Now, what is Piedmont 
without that? A little insignificant 
State, impotent alike for good or evil, 
and doomed to fall between two stools. 
Whereas Piedmont, the depositary of 
the national idea, the representative 
and standard-bearer oi a whole people— 
Piedmont, in course of time, becomes 
the téte de pont of twenty-four millions 
of Italians ; and, circumstances aiding 
and abetting, can strike an effective blow 
for national unity.” 

“Dreams, dreams!” exclaimed the 
Signor Avvocato. ‘Italian unity is a 
physical and moral impossibility, my 
dear boy. Europe will never allow us 
to coalesce into a body ; and, supposing 
that Europe willed it, or could not pre- 
vent it, our own internal divisions and 
jealousies would stand in the way. 
Fancy Florence or Milan acknowledging 
the supremacy of Turin—it is the height 
of absurdity.” 

“ But Florence and Milan would not 
object to acknowledge the supremacy of 
Rome,” urged Vincenzo. “No doubt, 
when Rome is the capital of the king- 
dom of Italy ; but when will that be? 
Rome is the Pope’s, the centre of catho- 
licity. Try to get it, and see what will 
follow—religious war, schism, the world 
in flames, civilization at an end, uni- 
versal chaos.” 

But enough of a controversy, the 
only object of relating which is, to make 
the wide distance between the ways of 
thinking of the rising and sinking gene- 


rations of liberals stand out in high 
relief. Occasionally, Vincenzo succeeded 
in wringing some concessions from his 
godfather ; which, however, were too 
surely retracted on the very next day. 
The Signor Avvocato was less accessible 
to the logic of arguments than to that 
of facts. So that Vincenzo’s toil re- 
sembled that of the Danaides, in so far, 
at least, as liberal principles were con- 
cerned—though not as respected him- 
self. Not one of these skirmishes but 
increased the godfather’s estimate of 
his godson’s talents and worth, and 
secured to the youth a sort of general 
influence. 

Political discussions did not at all 
interfere with Vincenzo’s enjoyment of 
his holidays and the merry days of 
the vintage. A fortnight before our - 
hero's return to Turin, young Del Pal- 
metto arrived at the castle, with the 
intention of spending his three months’ 
leave of absence there. The cavalry 
sub-lieutenant had seen no active ser- 
vice in the field in 1848, but had amply 
paid his debt to his country and to the 
race from which he sprung in the short 
eampaign of 1849. His name had 
figured, with honour, in the order of 
the day, given after the battle of Mor- 
tara, in which he had had two horses 
killed under him. 

The eighteen months that had passed 
over Federico’s head since we last saw 
him marching out of Ibella en route for 
Vigevano, had worked little change, if 
any, either in his outer or inner man; 
though Vincenzo stoutly declared that 
he was wonderfully improved in looks 
and manners. But we know that Vin- 
cénzo could not be but a poor judge in 
this special case. 

Del Palmetto had the good taste to 
drop the familiar thou he had used all 
his life to the ex-seminarist, and treated 
him altogether on a footing of equality, 
a behaviour which said more in favour 
of his good nature than of his enlarged 
judgment, since, at the same time, he 
made no secret of his less than moderate 
respect for the owners of “the gift of 
the gab,” as he designated the body of 
advocates in general, or of his want of 




















reverence for “their ladder of prefer- 
ment,” as he styled the statuto. 

The young officer, as if it were a 
natural consequence of the better un- 
derstanding between the Marquis and 
the Signor Avvocato, was very constantly 
at the palace, and for ever loitering in 
the grounds in search of the Signorina 
Rosa, to whom he had always something 
new to tell or to show. And this, to 
the great delight of the young girl, who 
liked being amused of all things; not 
quite so much to the pleasure of Vin- 
cenzo, who suddenly found his former 
duettos turned into trios. As to Bar- 
naby, he looked on in burning indig- 
nation, and was heard to ask himself 
over and over again, whether the “ old 
Notomy,” as he termed the Marquis, 
had perchance bought back the estate, 
that his son made it his home. Bar- 
naby, as the reader easily guesses, had 
taken the reconciliation between the 
two potent neighbours as a personal 
affront, and had again broken off all in- 
tercourse with his master. Barnaby 
was no leveller—no hater of the aris- 
tocracy—quite the contrary ; being the 
good Piedmontese he was, and also a 
pupil of the late Signor Pietro, he was 
disposed to venerate all those born in 
an exalted social station. It was this 
particular Marquis he detested—cor- 
dially detested—for the many slights he 
had heaped upon the family Barnaby 
worshipped ; and, even had he not de- 
cided long ago that Vincenzo and no 
other should marry Miss Rose, he would 
rather have seen her dead and buried 
than Marchioness del Palmetto. 

Barnaby, like Vincenzo, was not with- 
out his misgiving that this growing in- 
timacy between castle and palace might 
lead to the contemplation of a closer 
alliance, the realization of which the old 
ex-gardener was resolved to prevent, but 
the project of which would not the less 
add a new difficulty to those already in 
the way of his own private plan. 

Vincenzo had but little joy in this 
last part of his holidays, and in spite of 
the guard of honour which accompanied 
him to Ibella, and of his godfather’s 
kindly injunction to take a singing 
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master as soon as he was again settled 
in Turin, he went away with a very full 
heart—full not only of regret, but of 
jealousy. Vincenzo was indebted to Bar- 
naby’s well-meant indiscretion for the 
discovery of his own feelings. 

In his wish to cheer and encourage 
his troubled young protég/, the old 
blunderer had dropped in his ear this 
parting recommendation, “Thou needst 
not be jealous of Federico. She is no 
bread for his teeth, but for thine, if thou 
makest thyself a man.” 

These words raised the veil which uy 
to this moment had hidden from Vin- 
cenzo the nature of his own sentiments. 
The knowledge filled the youth with 
confusion and awe. Yes, he was jea- 
lous ; yes, he loved Rose, not only as his 
kind young mistress and benefactress, 
but as the woman he would wish to 
make his own for ever. Vincenzo turned 
giddy as he measured the distance which 
separated the son of the peasant, the 
dependent student, from the rich and 
accomplished heiress ; and then said to 
himself, “ If a strong love and a strong 
will can bridge over the gulph between 
us, I am the man to do so; if not, I shall 
still love, serve her, and watch over her 
from this side the chasm. So long as she 
is happy, I shall be happy also.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
SPOKES IN THE WHEEL. 


It cost Vincenzo no effort, quite the 
contrary, to resume the course of his 
town avocations. Study had become a 
real passion with him, and his was the 
satisfaction given to few, of gratifying 
his own inclination, and furthering, at 
the same time, the object of his now 
defined ambition. ‘The lectures on law 
did not engross his whole time, a con- 
siderable portion of which he devoted to 
other and self-set tasks. Intercourse 
with fellow-students, who had had the 
advantage of a more classical education, 


‘had made him aware from the first of 


sad deficiencies in his own. Little as he 
knew about the history and literature of 
ancient Greece and Rome, he knew still 
02 
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less about the history and literature of 
his own country. Nota line of Dante, 
Ariosto, or Alfieri had he ever read. 
Geography was to him a sealed book. 
He applied himself to till up these gaps, 
and succeeded tolerably well in course 
of time. One of his first and most 
rapid acquisitions was the French lan- 

The boarder who had come in- 
stead of Signor Onofrio happened to be 
a Savoyard, who wanted to learn Italian ; 
an exchange of lessons was agreed upon 
between him and Vincenzo, which, aided 
by constant reading of French books 
by the latter, gave him, in an incredibly 
short time, a mastery over that language. 

Excepting a daily good walk into the 
country, and two singing lessons in the 
week, in obedience to his godfather’s 
express wish and command, few were 
the relaxations Vincenzo allowed himself 
from study—of an evening, the perusal 
of a newspaper at some café, a pit ticket 
at some cheap theatre, or going to hear 
a debate at the House of Deputies when- 
ever there was one of any importance. 
This last was the treat he enjoyed most, 
and to which he did not grudge giving 
hour after hour, sensible as he was, from 
the amount of positive information and 
the enlargement of ideas he derived 
from such discussions, that he could 
have-had no better employment for his 
time. Of the great benefit of the school- 
ing he received there, Vincenzo had a 
striking proof that year. 

Among other bills brought before 
Parliament in 1850, there was one for 
abolishing ecclesiastical jurisdiction and 
other clerical immunities, and rendering 
the clergy amenable in civil matters to 
common law. Vincenzo’s prima facie 
impression was rather hostile than not 
to the measure. He had lived too long 
among priests, formed too high an esti- 
mate of the calling of a priest, not to 
resent personally, as it were, the cur- 
tailment of any of their prerogatives. 
But, when the subject was debated in 
the house (and nota sitting did he miss), 
when he heard the matter sifted from 
beginning to end, the inconveniences 
and abuses of the exceptional jurisdic- 
tion pointed out, and the considerations 
of morality, of justice, of dignity mili- 
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tating against it, victoriously enforced, 
then the scales fell from his eyes, and 
his only wonder was how such an un- 
natural state of things could have so 
long outlived the times and the circum- 
stances to which it owed its existence. 

The passing of this law consummated 
the divorce between Rome and Turin, 
between the clergy and the Government 
of Victor Emanuel. Rome protested ; 
the clergy raised the cry of persecution. 
One fact will give the measure of the 
bitter feelings of these latter. Shortly 
after, one of the ministers who had in- 
troduced the measure, Rossi di Santa 
Rosa, fell dangerously ill, and asked for 
the last sacraments. By order of the 
Archbiship of Turin, the request was 
refused. He must either write a re- 
cantation of all that he had said or © 
done in support of the obnoxious law, 
or die without the consolations of the 
Church! The high-souled Christian 
chose this last alternative. Orderly 
Turin waxed frantic at the news. The 
youths of the university were in a blaze 
in a twinkling, and for once Vincenzo 
forgot his books and his retiring habits 
to mix in the irritated groups, and join 
in the ery for vengeance on the Torque- 
mada of the day. There was no out- 
break after all, thanks to the foresight 
and decision of the Government, which, 
while making a display of force sufficient 
to keep down violence, cut at the root 
of the evil by removing the originator 
of the scandal—that is, by sending the 
Most Reverend Archbishop under a 
strong escort to the frontier. 

A public subscription was set on foot 
to defray the expense of the erection of 
a column (the Column Siccardi now 
being raised in Piazza Savoja) commemo- 
trative of the passing of that law, each 
individual offering being limited to a 
few pence, in order to give the subscrip- 
tion a popular character. The names of 
those parishes (comuni) which should 
subscribe were to be inscribed on the 
column. Vincenzo, as may be conjec- 


tured, vowed to himself that it should 
be no fault of his if the name of Rumelli 
did not figure on the monument. But 
his first hint at the subject during his 
next holidays brought upon him from 
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the Signor Avvocato a severe rebuff. 
What? subscribe to the Siccardi testi- 
monial! was Vincenzo mad? not a 
soul in the parish but was against the 
law and the subscription. The fact is, 
that Rumelli, now under the mayoralty 
of the Marquis, had passed over in a 
body to the opposition. 

Vincenzo strongly expressed his ex- 
treme surprise and mortification at his 
godfather’s defection. What? a liberal 
of 1821, a man deeply versed in juris- 
prudence, a partisan of civil equality, 
to oppose a measure which consecrated 
that equality! The Signor Avvocato 
explained. He approved of the prin- 
ciple of the bill, but he contested the 
opportunity of its application. The 
moment was ill chosen, the public mind 
not sufficiently enlightened—everything 
that tended to diminish the prestige of 
the clergy was in reality a blow aimed 
at religion, and without the restraint of 
religion where would society go to? 
“ See the fine result of your law,” pur- 
sued the old alarmist, warming up ; 
“protests from Rome, consciences trou- 
bled, a powerful class arrayed in battle 
against the state, the capital on the 
brink of insurrection, a pastor violently 
torn from his flock—” ' 

“ Say rather a wolf in sheep's cloth- 
ing,” cried Vincenzo, exasperated ; “are 
you going to stand up for that—” 

“1 stand up for nobody,” interrupted 
the Signor Avvocato, “least of all for 
intolerant fanatics. I was for toleration, 
for liberty of conscience and worship, 
sir, many years before you were born, 
sir. I only say that the scandal which 
has taken place would not have taken 
place, had the Gov®rnment not given a 
pretext for it.” 

The immediate cause of the elderly 
gentleman's collapse on this, as on other 
questions, must be sought in the removal 
from Ibella to a higher post of the in- 
tendente, whose energy had hitherto 
kept up the flagging courage of the 
master of the palace. 
the more unfortunate, as the new in- 
tendente was a sort of neutral being, 
neither bird nor fish, seeming solely 
bent on conciliating all opinions—that 
is, humouring everybedy’s bias ; and the 


The change was_ 
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bias of our friend, the ex-mayor of 
Rumelli, we know too well by this 
time. 

There can be no need, after this, to 
enter into any explanations of the senti- 
ments of the present mayor, the Marquis, 
in reference to the law and the testi- 
monial. Siccardi, the originator, pro- 
moter, and supporter of the measure, 
he likened to Arius, to Julian the Apos- 
tate, and the proposed column to the 
Tower of Babel. Even mild-tempered, 
jolly Don Natale could at times speak 
in the bitter tones of hatred of the 
great abomination ; and on one or two 
occasions went so far out of his character 
as seriously to warn Vincenzo against 
canvassing for the subscription, under 
penalty of incurring the censures of 

tome. Vincenzo had abandoned all 
idea of canvassing or propaganda, in so 
far as Rumelli was concerned, the mo- 
ment the prop and stay on which he 
had relied, we mean his godfather, had 
failed him. That did not, however, de- 
ter him from defending the Government 
and their general policy whenever he 
heard them unjustly attacked ; but even 
all the discretion and amenity of manners 
which accompanied his pleading of their 
cause did not always save him from 
the ill humour of the Signor Avvocato, 
when Rose would interfere, and act as 
peacemaker. 

Vincenzo knew not what to make of 
Rose’s studied neutrality when in com- 
pany, or of her absolute reserve on the 
vexed point when alone with him; on 
the other hand, he dared not provoke 
an explanation, for fear of drawing forth 
from one so devoted heart and soul to 
the clergy, some profession of faith 
lamentably at variance with his own. 
As it was, he felt full of gratitude to 
her for her unwearied efforts at concilia- 
tion, and, when those failed, at recon- 
ciliation. One day, after a rather warm 
encounter between her father and Vin- 
cenzo at dinner, she said to the latter, 
“ Had you not better drop politics alto- 
gether, since papa and you cannot 
agree ?” 

“T wish I could,” said Vincenzo ; 
“ but you know that the Signor Avvocato 
likes an argument of all things, and if 
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he begins how can I with propriety 
avoid answering ?” 

“True,” said Rose. “ Well, then, could 
you not humour his ideas a little?” 

“If those ideas are what I believe 
contrary to truth, how can I humour 
them short of downright insincerity ?” 
rejoined Vincenzo. 

She reflected a little ; then said, “ Are 
you sure of being on the side of truth ?” 

“T am sure,” replied Vincenzo, “ that 
I am on the side of what I conscien- 
tiously believe to be the truth.” 

Rosa looked for an instant as if she 
were going to say something vehement, 
but she checked herself, and said, “Truth 
is God’s alone ; let us pray to Him for 
enlightenment.” 

“ Amen !” agreed Vincenzo. 

To Don Natale was due all the credit 
of Rose’s guarded behaviour. He had 
been for the last eight months—in fact, 
ever since Father Terenziano’s death— 
Rose’s confessor and spiritual director, 
and as such had used his influence with 
her in a truly Christian spirit. Don 
Natale was not a zealot. He might, in 
the heat of controversy, or under the 
smart of a fancied injustice to his order, 
use strong language, and even storm 
when fairly roused ; but in the discharge 
of his sacred duties he was far too con- 
scientious, too deeply imbued with the 
maxims of the Gospel, not to discounte- 
nance anything like intolerance and fa- 
naticism, especially in a young girl with 
more zeal than judgment. 

Vincenzo’s only ally was Barnaby—an 
ally far more compromising and dan- 
gerous than ten enemies. Nothing could 
satisfy him short of halters and gibbets. 
Arguing with his usual logic, Barnaby 
declared that, since common law was not 
good enough for the blacks, there was 
nothing left but to put them out of the 
law. ‘There was no hope of peace for 
the state unless they adopted his panacea 
of the scaffold and the hangman ; and, as 
the Government did not show any inten- 
tion of applying his remedy, they were a 
set of asses, and, as Vincenzo demurred 
to this conclusion, he was an ass himself. 

Altogether, this vacation was rather a 
disappointment to Vincenzo ; and he saw 
the close of it arrive with far less regret 
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than he had ever felt before on similar 
occasions. The next year ran its course 
quickly and smoothly in a quiet mono- 
tony. Not so the one following, the 
fourth he had spent in Turin. The year 
1852 was marked by two occurrences, 
both of them calculated rather to cloud 
than brighten his prospects. The first 
was the death, after a short illness, of 
the Marquis. This very natural event, 
considering that the deceased was nearly 
eighty, and no great friend of the youth, 
did not affect him much. What did 
trouble him a good deal was the parti- 
cular nature of certain speculations which 
sprung from the demise of the old noble- 
man. Vincenzo had to go by special in- 
vitation to attend his funeral ; and what 
should he find at Ibella, where the 
Signor Avvocato and Rose were now 
settled for the winter (it was in the 
month of January)—what then should 
he find at Ibella, and at Rumelli, where 
the funeral took place, but a strong belief 
already established to the effect that 
with the old Marquis had disappeared 
the only obstacle to a matrimonial alli- 
ance between the two first families of 
Rumelli? It is not difficult to guess how 
agreeable to the feelings of the youthful 
lover must have been this public verdict, 
which awarded the great prize for which 
he was straining every nerve to his 
born rival. 

By the bye, we must not forget to say 
that the journey between Turin and 
Ibella was by this time much easier and 
shorter than when Vincenzo had set out 
four years previously ; it was, in fact, re- 
duced to a few hours by railroad. Pied- 
mont had not been idle in the interim, 
and a network of*iron lines was now 
spreading over the face of the whole 
country. 

Now for the second untoward circum- 
stance, or rather complication of circum- 
stances, which made this year an unlucky 
one to Vincenzo. We must premise 
that Signor Onofrio had been prevailed 
upon, a few months back, to accept a 
temporary mission to the island of Sar- 
dinia—a mission connected with the 
reorganization of the universities there. 
It was hoped by his friends, both in and 
out of power, that change of scene with 
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movement might prove beneficial to his 
health, sorely tried of late by hard se- 
dentary work and assiduous attendance 
in Parliament. When Vincenzo, on his 
return from the funeral, went to inquire 
after Signor Onofrio, he found him just 
, arrived, and far worse than when he had 
set out. A few days more, and the 
deputy was down with fever. The dis- 
temper, which had been lurking so long 
in the system, broke forth with great 
intensity. Vincenzo offered his services, 
which were gratefully accepted. A friend 
in need is a friend indeed. Signor Ono- 
frio’s friends, and he had many, were 
most of them active politicians or men 
of business, who had everything to give 
save time. Vincenzo therefore found no 
competitor in his way; and little by 
little established himself permanently by 
the sick bed, transporting thither his 
books and papers. But of reading or writ- 
ing there was soon no question. Signor 
Onofrio’s illness was long and dangerous ; 
and, Vincenzo having frequently to sit 
up all night, it followed as a matter of 
course that he must rest during the day, 
and consequently miss his lectures and 
forgo his studies. 

The worst was yet to come. Scarcely 
had Signor Onofrio entered the stage of 
convalescence when Vincenzo was seized 
by the same fever from which his late 
charge was just rallying. Thus the parts 
were reversed ; and he who had been 
nursed had to nurse—a task which, 
though still weak, the convalescent per- 
formed with all the care and zeal of one 
whose naturally kind feelings were fur- 
ther quickened by the too late acquired 
consciousness of being the cause of this 
trial to his young friend. Signor Onofrio 
had never thought of asking his physi- 
cian, and reproached himself bitterly for 
the omission, whether his complaint was 
catching, and only learned that it was so 
to a high degree on Vincenzo’s being 

-taken ill of the same. Once aware of 
this, Signor Onofrio felt it incumbent 
upon him to inform the Signor Avvocato 


without delay of his godson’s malady ;- 


which he represented, at the patient’s 
most urgent entreaty, in the least alarm- 
ing colours—laying much stress on the 
infectious character of the fever, and 
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- adding Vincenzo’s earnest request that 


no one should stir on his account. The 
youth was haunted by visions of the 
Signor Avvocato and Rose coming to 
Turin, catching the fever, and dying. 

The Signor Avvocato’s first impulse, 
to his honour be it said, on hearing of 
his godson’s illness, was to go to him—an 
impulse which the perusal of the next 
paragraph, dwelling on the malignant 
nature of the fever, instantly put to 
flight. Age and growing obesity had 
not added to his courage ; and, much as 
he liked his godson, he liked his own 
whole skin better. Still, to receive 
such tidings as he had received, and im- 
part them to others as he must infallibly 
do, and to do nothing, or have nothing 
done, seemed harsh and unnatural. Yet, 
how could he decently send anybody on 
an errand from which he himself drew 
back ? 

Barnaby extricated him from this di- 
lemma. Barnaby, with that fine discri- 
mination and moderation of views which 
distinguished him, saw matter in the intel- 
ligence for coming to three conclusions— 
the first, that Vincenzo was dying, if not 
dead ; the second, that his master was a 
monster not to be already on the road ; 
and the third, that he himself must be 
off to Turin. This last was the only one 
that he thought fit to communicate to 
the Signor Padrone, and that in an in- 
direct form, by inquiring if he had any 
message for Turin. 

“TI don't advise you to go,” said 
the Signor Avvocato ; “ Vincenzo’s ill- 
ness has nothing alarming in it—and 
then it is catching, and—” 

Too wroth to argue the point, Barnaby 
reiterated his question in a very pe- 
remptory tone ; “ Have you any message 
for Turin ?” 

“ Besides,” continued the Signor Pa- 
drone,” it is Vincenzo’s express wish, and 
it ought to be attended to, that none of 
us should go to him.” With a shrug 
of the shoulders expressive of infinite 
disgust, Barnaby withdrew. The master 
had to run after the servant to catch 
him before he reached the station (the 
family was still at Ibella), and, since he 
would go, give him directions. These 
were in the kindest and most generous 


















































































































































































































































































































sense. Vincenzo was to have the advice 
of the best ) hysicians, and every comfort 
that could be had for money ; Barnaby 
received carte blanche in that respect. 
Vincenzo was to be told not to fret 
about the loss of a term ; he was to think 
of nothing but getting well again, and 
coming to the palace for change of air 
as soon as possible. The godfather felt 
a desire to make amends to the godson, 
and willingly paid in money that which 
he held back from giving in kind. 

At dusk of the same day Barnaby 
fell, like an aerolite, upon Signor Ono- 
frio, who, it being carnival time, took 
him at first for one of the masqueraders. 
The new comer’s antiquated accoutre- 
ment, incoherent language, and style of 
ugliness, so grotesque as to seem scarcely 
natural, made the mistake quite plau- 
sible. Barnaby asserted his identity by 
walking straight into the sick room, 
much to the patient’s amazement and 
alarm, lest the old man should catch 
the fever, and carry it to Miss Rose. 
Indeed, Vincenzo was growing so evi- 
dently worse under the lash of this fear, 
that even opinionated Barnaby saw the 
expediency of delivering his messages 
(he had one from Miss Rose also) and of 
withdrawing, after a parley with Signor 
Onofrio, to seek shelter elsewhere. His 
visit on the morrow met with no better 
success than that of the previous even- 
i So, seeing that he could be of no 
service, but rather the contrary, and satis- 
fied from personal observation, and the 
physician’s assurances, that Vincenzo was 


_ out of danger, Barnaby felt that the 


wisest thing for him to do was to return 
to Ibella—which he did, loaded with 
Vincenzo’s best thanks and blessings 
for father and daughter, plus tiis sybil- 
line message to be delivered, particularly 
to the latter, “ that he had put it on.” 
What had he put on? Probably the 
con‘ents of a little sealed packet, that 
Rose had sent him by Barnaby, and 
which, on being opened, displayed to 
Vincenzo’s view a very familiar object— 
a scapu'ary to be worn round the neck, 
and bearing impressed upon the silk of 
which it was made a flaming heart 
transpierced with arrows. Rose had 
written inside the paper, in which this 
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had been wrapped, “ Infallible against 
all fevers ; pray, put it on.” Vincenzo 
was touched by this childlike mark of 
interest ; and, much as some years of 
schooling in a large town had worn out 
his faith in the efficacy of such spiritual 
remedies, he hung the scapulary round . 
his neck, and wore it to its last shred. 
It was enough that it came from her to do 
him good. Sweet superstitions of love ! 
who would, even if he could, do away 
with any of them ? 

Vincenzo’s complaint, after a time, 
assumed an intermittent character; it 
left him long intervals of tranquillity, 
but, when least expected, reappeared. 
After he had shaken it off for good and 
all, he was too exhausted and worn out 
to think of resuming lectures and study 
for a long time. Towards the middle © 
of April, Signor Onofrio accompanied 
him to Ibella, and there consigned him 
to the Signor Avvocato, who took him 
to the palace. His friend’s illness and 
his own entailed upon Vincenzo the loss 
of a whole scholastic year. 

Unusually long and happy were these 
holidays to the convalescent; father 
and daughter vied with each other who 
should spoil him most. And, though 
the reigning Marquis called daily at the 
palace, and the new intendente came 
thither once or twice a week, and other 
young men from Ibella ~ppeared on 
Sundays, and each and al: looked sweet 
indeed upon the blooming heiress, Vin- 
cenzo had no pretext for jealousy. All 
Rose’s little preferences were for him ; 
his was the company that Rose liked best, 
his the only arm she would accept or 
seek ; Vincenzo alone was admitted to 
the privilege of sharing the fatigues and 
joys of the rearing of her silkworms. 
What did this mean? Was her sisterly 
attachment changing into womanly love? 
Not yet. Rose at eighteen, with the 
form of a woman, had all the uncon- 
sciousness of a child. She liked Vin- 
cenzo more, but not differently—she 
liked him for all the good she had done 
him—in truth, for saving his life, as she 
confidently believed she had, by sending 
him the blessed scapulary of the Holy 
Heart. 

To be continued. 





WHIST. 


In December, 1861, we published an 
article on “ Games at Cards,” having at 
the same time some misgivings as to 
whether the subject might be agreeable 
to our readers. The reception, however, 
which it met with was so favourable, 
that we are induced, on the recurrence 
of the season consecrated to fireside re- 
laxations, to follow it with another, in 
which we shall confine ourselves to re- 
marks on a particular game—the well- 
known one named at the head of this 
article. 

Whist is decidedly, in our opinion, 
the best of all domestic games. The only 
other one which could lay claim to such 
a distinction is Chess; but this has the 
disadvantage of containing no element 
of chance in its composition—which 
renders it too severe a mental labour, 
and disqualifies it from being considered 
a game, in the proper sense of the word. 
Whist, on the contrary, while it is equal 
to Chess in its demands on the intellect 
and skill of the player, involves so much 
chance as to give relief to the mental 
energies, and thus to promote, as every 
good game should, the amusement and 
relaxation of those engaged. 

The high intellectual character of Whist 
becomes evident, if we consider the 
powers of the mind which its intelligent 
study and practice may call into action. 
To investigate thoroughly its fundamen- 
tal principles, we must bring to bear 
upon it, as we shall by-and-bye have 
occasion to explain, some of the very 
highest branches of mental science. But, 
independently of the theory, the practice 
also involves considerable mental attain- 
ments. The observation must be keen, 
the memory active ; a considerable power 
of drawing inferences, and of tracing 
appearances to their causes, must be 
brought into use ; and we must exercise 
boldness, caution, prudence, foresight, 
care against deception, promptness of de- 
cision, soundness of judgment, fertility 
of resource, ingenuity of contrivance, 


and such a general course of thought 
and action as must, if it is to be success- 
ful, be dictated by competent and well- 
trained mental powers. 

Then Whist has peculiar moral and 
social relations. It has been called, by 
those who do not understand it, an 
unsocial game ; but nothing can be more 
untrue. It is a perfect microcosm—a 
complete miniature society in itself 
Each player has one friend, to whom he 
is bound by the strongest ties of mutual 
interest and sympathy; but he has twice 
the number of enemies, against whose 
machinations he is obliged to keep per- 
petual guard. He must give strict ad- 
herence to the established laws and the 
conventional courtesies of his social 
circle ; he is called on for candid and 
ingenuous behaviour ; he must exercise 
moderation in prosperity, patience in ad- 
versity, hope in doubtful fortune, humility 
when in error, forbearance to the faults 
of his friends, self-sacrifice for his allies, 
equanimity under the success of his 
adversaries, and general good-temper 
throughout all his transactions. His 
best efforts will sometimes fail, and for- 
tune will favour his inferiors ; but sound 
principles will triumph in the end. Is 
there nothing in all this analogous to the 
social conditions of ordinary life ? 

As an amusement, W hist stands equally 
high. Consider its immense variety. A 
hand will last only a few minutes ; we 
may have a hundred of them in an even- 
ing; and yet, throughout a player's 
whole life, no two similar ones will 
ever occur! Each one will present 
some novel feature, offering special in- 
terest of the most diversified kind. 
Sometimes the interest lies in your own 
hand, sometimes in your partner’s, some- 
times in those of your adversaries. Some- 


_times you have almost nothing to do, 


sometimes everything turns on your 
play. The mixture of the unknown with 
the known gives unbounded scope for 
amusing speculation ; the admirable com- 
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bination of volition and chance affords a 
still wider field for observant interest : 
indeed, some philosophical players make 
the rubber a fertile field for the study of 
human character, for the disclosure of 
which it is proverbially favourable. 

The only objection brought against 
Whist is that, being played for money, 
it may promote gambling. Apart from 
the consideration that it is very unfitted 
for gambling purposes, the objection is 
untrue in fact. Good players, generally, 
like to play for stakes high enough to 
define well the interest taken in the 
game ; but the idea of gain, which is the 
essential feature of gambling, enters as 
little into the mind of a Whist as of 
a Chess player. We have sometimes 
heard of what are called “ professional ” 
players, who play with this object ; but, 
we believe, they are generally given a 
wide berth in good society. 

Whist has always been a favourite 
pursuit of great men. The most philo- 
sophical novelist of modern times uses it 
to illustrate his profound speculations ; 
and we have heard an eminent scholar 
and writer declare he considers it a reve- 
lation to mankind! But we have the 
vox populi also in its favour ; for does not 
the proverb represent the clever success- 
ful man as “playing his cards well” ? 

Considering the great popularity of 
Whist in this country, and the extent to 
which it is played in all classes of society, 
it is really astonishing to find how few 
people take the pains to play it well. 
It has been remarked, by writers on the 
subject, that good players are very seldom 
met with, fine ones scarcely ever. And 
yet, how amply it repays a little trouble 
devoted to its acquisition ! 

How, then, is this strange deficiency 
to be accounted for? Simply because 
people do not generally admit that Whist, 
like other branches of knowledge, re- 
quires learning. It is commonly sup- 
posed that, after acquiring the simple 
construction of the game, practice alone 
will suffice to make a good player. This 
is a great mistake, as experience abun- 
dantly shows. We continually meet 
with persons who have played Whist all 
their lives, and yet who, though they 
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may bring to bear on their play great 
observation, memory, and tact, betray 
themselves ignorant of the true prin- 
ciples of the game, and would be quite 
unfit to sit at the same table with well- 
educated players. 

The fact is, that Whist must be treated 
like a science. It has its principles, 
which have been the result of long-com- 
bined experience and careful reasoning ; 
and these principles must be studied 
and learnt by those who would become 
good players. It is scarcely possible for 
any one individual to arrive at these by 
his own practice, however extended, or 
his own judgment, however shrewd ; and 
he must therefore be content to learn 
them, as students in other sciences do. 

It is very common to hear bad players 
argue that there are different ways of 
playing—that opinions vary—that they 
think their own system as good as other 
people’s, and so on. If, by this, they 
mean (as many of them do) that they 
consider the game chiefly as one of 
chance, and that their amusement is as 
well promoted by one mode of playing 
as another, we have nothing to say to 
them, except to suggest that “ Beggar 
my Neighbour” or “ Pope Joan” would 
be games better adapted to their capa- 
cities. But if they mean, in all serious- 
ness, to deny that there are any fixed 
and correct principles of the game, we 
can assure them, on abundant authority, 
that they are entirely in error. We 
admit that there is always plenty of 
scope for individual judgment; but still, 
the art of so playing as to give the 
chance of the best possible results in 
any hand, or the certainty of the best 
possible results in the long run, depends 
on the application of two of the most 
exact sciences we know—namely, ma- 
thematics and logic. The principles of 
Whist are founded on a strict mathe- 
matical calculation of the probabilities 
of the game, which are applied, by care- 
ful logical reasoning, to the process of 
play ; and it is as irrational to doubt 
the applicability of principles thus de- 
duced, as it would be to deny the use- 
fulness of an actuary to an insurance 
company. 
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The objection is usually backed by 
the assertion, that correct play is often 
unsuccessful—which is, of course, the 
necessary consequence of the large en- 
trance of chance into the game. Self- 
taught players are extremely confused 
in their notions on this point. When 
they see good play fail to win, they will 
point out, with amusing ez-post-facto 
discrimination, how much ‘more fortu- 
nate some other course would have been. 
But when good play does succeed, and 
especially when some clever master- 
stroke may have annihilated for them a 
hand of good cards, they will complain 
“how cross the cards run,” as if the 
whole were entirely due to accident! 
It is useless to waste words on such 
people ; suffice it to say, that the ad- 
vantage of sound over unsound play is 
as completely demonstrated by experi- 
ence, as it is by reasoning and by com- 
mon sense. 

The principles of Whist, although so 
little studied, are no novelty ; they are 
all essentially contained in that much- 
talked-of but little-understood book, 
Hoyle,! and in many other subsequent 
works: all that has been done in modern 
days, is to develope and expand them, 
and to reduce them to a more complete 
system. There has, however, hitherto 
been a great defect in the manner of 
teaching these principles. They have 
been laid down in the shape, simply, of 
isolated and arbitrary conventional rules, 
the grounds of them being scarcely ever 
explicitly stated; and hence the ac- 
quisition of the knowledge how to play 
has been rather an effort of the memory 
than an occupation of the understanding. 

We are glad, however, to announce the 
recent publication of a work on Whist,? 
which remedies the defect. The direc- 
tions for play are still stated as hereto- 

1 A very curious book now lying before us, 
published in 1791, contains almost everything 
now practised in a very clear form. It is 
entitled, ‘‘Whist ; a Poem ; in Twelve Cantos.” 

2 “The Principles of Whist Stated and Ex- 
lained; and its Practice Illustrated, on an 
Original System, by means of Hands played 
completely through.” By Cavendish. London : 
Bancks Brothers, 20, Piccadilly. 1862. 

We have reason to know that the appearance 
of this work is due to a suggestion in Mac- 
millan’s Magazine. 


- hausted 
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fore ; but the new feature is, that the 
reasoning on which they are based is 
given so logically and completely, that 
any reader may make himself master of 
the process of their derivation, and so 
give himself a much greater command 
over them. Rules alone, however cor- 
rect, if not thoroughly understood, are 
often mischievous, as circumstances may 
require them to be departed from, when 
the player by mere rote is all at sea. 
But he who knows their origin well, 
will have little difficulty in meeting and 
properly dealing with any exceptional case 
asit may arise. We shall have occasion 
to point out instances of this hereafter. 

The following extracts will shew the 
clearness and conclusiveness with which 
the author of this work (whom we know 
to be an excellent player, and a member 
of one of the first whist clubs in Lon- 
don), places the principles of the game 
before his readers :— 


“ Lead originally from your strongest suit.— 
The elements of strength are: First, more 
than average highness of individual cards ; and, 
second, more than an average number of cards 
in one suit. Four is above the average number 
of cards of a suit in one hand, and is therefore 
numerical strength; more than four is great 
numerical strength ; three is below the average, 
and is therefore numerical weakness. One 
honour is the average of honours of each suit 
in each hand. 

“Tt must be borne in mind that aces and 
kings are not the only cards which make tricks : 
twos and threes may become quite as valuable, 
when the higher cards of the suit are ex- 
hausted. To obtain for your own small cards 
a value that does not intrinsically belong to 
them, and to prevent the adversary from ob- 
taining it for his, is evidently an advantage. 

“ Both these ends are advanced by choosing 
for your original lead the suit in which you 
have the greatest numerical strength. For you 
may establish a suit of this description, while, 
owing to your strength, it is precisely the suit 
which your adversary has the smallest chance 
of esta oa you. 

“A suit that is numerically weak, though 
otherwise strong, is far less eligible. uppase, 
for example, you have five cards (headed by, 
say, a ten) in one suit, and ace, king, and one 
small one in another suit. If you lead from 
the ace-and-king suit, all your power is ex- 
as soon as you have with the 
ace and king, and - have given the holder of 
numerical strength a capital chance of esta- 
blishing the suit. It is true that this fortunate 

n may be your er ; but it is twice as 
Fikely he is your adversary, as you have two 
adversaries and only one partner. 
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“On the other hand, if you lead from the 
five-suit, though your chance of establishing 
it is small, you, at all events, avoid assistin 

‘our adversary to establish his: the ace an 

ing of your t suit, still remaining in your 
hand, enable you tu prevent the establishment 
of that suit, and may procure you the lead, 
twice over, at an advanced period of the hand; 
which we shall find, as we proceed, is a great 
advantage, especially if, in the course of play, 
you are left with the long cards of your five 
suit.” } 

Again, on the same subject :— 

“* Which card of the strong suit should be led 

iginally ?—The key to this problem is fur- 
nished by the remark, that it conduces to the 
ultimate establishment of a suit to keep the 
commanding cards of it in the hand that has 
numerical strength. In the suit of your own 
choosing, you are presumably stronger than 
your partuer; it is therefore undesirable at 
once to part with your high cards. Hence it 
is best, in general, to lead the smallest. Your 
partner, actuated by a desire to win the trick, 
will put on his highest ; and, if he fails to win 
the trick, he will at all events force a higher 
card from the fourth player, and thereby sup- 
port your strong suit. 

“ Another reason in favour of leading the 
lowest is, that it increases your chance of 
— tricks in the first two rounds. It is in 
general the best play for the second hand to 
put on his smallest card, as will be seen here- 
after. If therefore you originally lead the 
smallest—holding, suppose, ace and others—the 
chance of making the first trick will, in all pro- 
bability, lie between your partner and the fast 
player ; and, since there is no reason why the 
fourth player should hold a better card than 
the third, it is an even chance that your part- 
ner wins the trick. It is then certain (bar 
ounaing) that you win the second round ; 
therefore it is an even chance, if the suit is led 
this way, that you make two tricks in the first 
two rounds. 

But, if you lead out the ace first, it is two 
to one against making the second trick ; for 
there are two hands ane your partner’s one, 
and either may hold the king. 

A third reason for leading the lowest of your 
suit is, that your partner may prove utterly 
weak in it, and in this case it is important that 
you keep a commanding card, to stop the ad- 
versary from establishing it.” 

In this clear and convincing way 
the principles of the game are enun- 
ciated. But, independently of this, the 
work has another novel and most useful 
feature—namely, an attempt to guide 
students in the practice of these prin- 

1 The author might have added, that the 
master-cards of an established suit, though 
perhaps they may not make tricks, are often 
extremely useful in forcing a strong trump 
hand of the adversary. 


ciples, by giving a series of Examples 
of Hands, fully played throughout, with 
remarks on all the points of importance 
that occur. This plan has long been 
followed with great success in books on 
Chess, but its application to Whist is, 
we believe, quite new. It was suggested 
by ourselves a year ago, in the article in 
this magazine already alluded to,! and 
the author of the “ Principles and Prac- 
tice” has admirably carried out the 
idea. He has given twenty-two Hands, 
exhibiting great varieties of play, and 
showing not only how the principles of 
the game are worked out, but also how 
observation and judgment are applied 
to the best advantage in regulating the 
play according to the fall of the cards. 
At the close are given a few “ Endings 
of Hands and Coups,” of the same na- 
ture as the problems in Chess which so 
often appear in the newspapers, and 
which show examples of peculiarly fine 
play. 

Our space will not allow us to make 
further extracts from this useful little 
work ; we will proceed to give some 
brief practical hints, illustrating the 
most important points of the modern 
game : we must refer to the book itself 
for full éxplanations of the reasoning 
on which they are founded. 


PRACTICAL HINTS DERIVED FROM THE 
PRINCIPLES OF WHIST. 


The Lead. 


Let your first or principal lead be from your 
strongest suit, taking, generally, numerical 
strength as your easiest criterion. Avoid, as 
much as possible, early leads of single cards, 
or from weak suits, as contrary to principle, 
and almost certain to mislead your partner. 

Lead the lowest card of your strongest suit, 
except under the following five circumstances : 

a. Having ace and king, lead king first, 
then ace. 

6. Having king and queen, lead king. 

(These two rules are founded on the known 
chance against any suit going round three 
times.) 

ec. Having ace, queen, knave ; lead ace, and 
then queen. 

d. Waving ace and four others (not including 
king, or queen with knave), lead ace, then a 
small one; for the chances are against this 
suit going twice round. 





1 See our number for December, 1861, vol. v. 
p. 130, fout-note. 
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_e. Having queen, knave, ten, or knave, ten, 
nine, at the head of your suit, lead the highest. 
Some players lead the highest of any heading 
sequence of three ; but if lower than the knave, 
it 1s likely to be mistaken by your partner for 
the best of three cards only. 

There are one or two other exceptions to 
the rule of leading the lowest, for which we 
must refer to the book. We may also state, 
that if trumps are out before you open your 
suit, you shouid lead somewhat differently, 
generally keeping back your high cards. 

It is, of course, possible _ may have 
no particularly strong suit, but you must 
always have one suit with four cards ; and, un- 
less this is trumps, it will in any case supply 
you with a lead. The case in which the four 
suit consists of small trumps, and the other 
three are all weak, is rather a hopeless one ; 
but you may even then, perhaps, be guided by 
some remarks we shall make further on. 

If you have a strong suit, it is good to lead 
it before you return your partner’s lead (except 
he leads trumps, which you are bound to re- 
turn immediately) as it may guide him to 
another lead when his own suit is stopped. If 

ou happen, however, after the first round of 
tis suit, still to hold the best card in it, 
em should play it out at once, to get it out of 

is way, and to prevent his imagining it is 
inst him. 

Having shown your partner your own strong 
suit, you may have the choice whether to go 
on with it, or to return his lead. This will 
often be determined by the fall of the cards. 
If, for example, you win his lead cheaply, you 
should not return it, as you would be leading 
through the weak hand, which is contrary to 
— le, and the lead will come more properly 

m him. If, on the other hand, your partner 
has shown himself very weak in your suit, 
and you are also not very strong, of course it 
would be disadvan us to go on with that, 
and you may probably do better to return 
ey paaeet>. If your right-hand adversary 

shown himself weak in your suit, pursue 
it by all means, as your partner ought not to 
return it for you. 

In returning your partner’s lead, if you 
held not more than three cards originally, you 
are bound to return the highest you have, 
whatever it may be. This is called strengthen- 
ing play: your partner has declared strength 
in the suit, and you, being numerically weak, 
play out your best cards, even sacrificing them, 
if need be, to strengthen his hand, and to 
aid him in establishing his suit. This is so 
strong a duty that it now, by universal 
consent of the best players, me a conven- 
tional rule, by adhering to which your partner 
may know the state of your hand. If, for ex- 
ample, you have originally ace, five, and four 
of your partner’s ro ; after winning with the 
ace you must return the jive, and not the four. 
It matters nothing to you, but it may be all- 
important to your partner, and violation of 
the rule may lose you the e. 

When you originally more than three, 
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‘ou generally return the lowest ; except you 
ve the master-card, when you play it out 
at once, as before directed. 

If your partner has led from a weak suit 
(which, if you and he are careful pla ers, you 
may generally guess by the card he leads), it 
is called a forced or unnatural lead ; and you 
must not return it, unless you happen to be 
strong in that suit yourself, when you treat it 
as a lead of your own. 

You may be often driven to this forced or 
unnatural leading from weak suits. You may 
have no strong suit in your hand, or. your 
own strong suit may be trumped, and your 
partner may not yet have given you any indi- 
cation what to lead for him. In this case the 
following rule oo you. 

It is good to lead up to the weak adversary, 
or (though not so good) through the strong 
one. Therefore you may pretty safely lead a 
suit in which your right-hand adversary has 
shown himself weak, or your left-hand adver- 
sary strong. (Indication of strength is given 
by the lead—of weakness by the play of the 
third and fourth hand, and by the discard.) 
Remember, however, that, as a general rule, 
returning your adversary’s lead is to be avoided. 

When you are obliged to lead from a nu- 
merically weak suit, the general rule is to 
play out the highest card you have, to inform 
ae partner. If you have any reason to 

now that he is strong in the suit, the rule 
admits of no exception ; but if you are doubt- 
ful on this point, it may be taken with some 
reserve. If, for example, you have ace, or 
king, or queen, with two small ones, lead the 
smallest. Anything below this is very un- 
likely to make, and you may adhere to the 
rule. Even with ace, king, and a small one, 
you play the ace first, not the king, to keep 
up the conventionality. 

It is an old and well-known rule to “lead 
the highest of a sequence.” But, like many 
other rules, when the reason of it is not com- 
prehended, it is often totally misunderstood 
and misapplied. The object of doing this is 
to prevent your partner from putting on the 
next highest, if he has it ; but there are many 
cases where you ought to desire him to put 
it on, and where, consequently, the lowest 
ought to be played. Directions for these may 
be seen in “ Cavendish ;” but for our = 
now, it is sufficient to state that the rule 
should only apply to a high sequence heading 
the suit in your own hand, and not to low 
sequences. For example, having king, ten, 
=, eight, you shoul lead the eight, not 
the ten. 


Second Hand. 


The general rule for the second hand is to 
play the lowest, for your ner has a good 
chance of winning the trick ; and the strong 
hand being on your right, it is good to reserve 
your high for the return of the lead, 
when you will become fourth player. 

The rule has, however, many exceptions in 
detail, which may be seen in the book. We 
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will only give one or two directions particularly 
useful 





If you have two high cards in sequence, with 
only one other—or if ycu have three high cards 
in ey with any number—it is generally 
considered right to ley the lowest of the se- 
=“ second hand. There is some danger of 

is being mistaken for the signal for — 
but the —— must be on his guard. f 
with two high cards in sequence, you have two 
or more others, play a small one. 

e second time round of a suit, you must 
win the trick if you have the best card. 
Great strength in trumps, however (which 
always warrants a backward game) may justify 
you sometimes in leaving it for your partner. 

If you have ace and queen, you should not 
generally put on queen second hand (a mistake 
very common with inferior players), for when 
the suit is returned you become fourth player, 
and your ten ace must (bar trumping) ensure you 
two tricks in the. suit ; and, independent of 
this, it is right not to part too freely with the 
high cards of your adve' ’s suit. 

A controversy has long existed as to whether 
having king and one small one, you should 
put on king second hand. ‘Cavendish ” says, 
play the small one; we ourselves, having 
carefully calculated all the chances, are in- 
clined to think they are slightly in favour of 
playing the king. But as, with any other 

onour, the small one is generally the right 
play, perhaps it is as well, for the sake of 
logy, to follow the rule with the king also. 

If an honour is led, you should generally 
put a higher honour upon it. But do not put 
ace on knave. 

Untaught players are always in a great diffi- 
culty as to whether or not they should trump a 
doubtful trick second hand. The proper guideis, 
not the consideration whether your partner may 
have the best card (which you can very seldom 
know), but the state of your own hand as re- 
gards trumps. If you are weak in trumps, 
holding not more than three, tramp without 
hesitation, as your trumps are of no other 
use, and they may probably save a useful high 
card of your partner’s. But if you have four 
or more trumps, or even three very high ones, 
pass the trick, as they are too valuable to 
risk wasting. If your partner sees you trump, 
he will know you are weak ; if you abstain, 
he will know you are strong, and the know- 
ledge may be of great value to him. 


Third Hand. 


The general rule for the third hand is to play 
the highest you have ;—the reason being, not 
only to do your best towards getting the trick, 
but also to get the commanding cards of your 
partner’s suit out of his way. This last object 
is entirely lost sight of by those silly people 
who feel mortified at “having their high cards 
taken,” as well as by those, not much less 
silly, who, when strong in trumps, object to 
“lead up to an honour.” 

The rule, however, must be taken with two 
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limitations. In the first place, if you have a 
sequence at the head of your hand, you must 
play the lowest card of that sequence, which is, 
of course, equivalent in effect to the highest. 
If you were to play the highest of the sequen 
you would break a recognised rule, and woul 
consequently deceive a good partner. For ex- 
ample, if, having king and queen, you played 
king third hand, your partner would take it 
for granted you had not the queen ; but, if 
you played queen, he would allow for the 
— ility of your holding king, and this 

nowledge, in his own suit, would be very 
"no cessed Matistion fn en saguods Aeon 

e second limitation is as 8 finessing 

which is the peculiar attribute of the third 
hand. To know how to finesse properly re- 
— great judgment and experience, but 
there are a few useful rules of general applica- 
tion. 

a. The first-time round of a suit, if you hold 
ace and queen, you always play the queen. 

6. With this exception,"it is wrong in prin- 
ciple to finesse in your partner's strong suit, as. 
he wants the high cards out of his way. If you 
see that he leads from weakness, or if he leads 
you strengthening cards in your own strong 
suit, jou may finesse more freely. 

ce. It is dangerous to finesse the second-time 
round of a suit, as the chances are it will be 
trumped the third time. 

d. lf, however, you are strong in trumps, 
you may finesse much more freely, as your 
trumps may enable you to bring your high 
cards in. 

e. Be careful to watch the fall of the cards 
from your left-hand neighbour, in order that, 
if he proves weak in a suit, you may avoid 
wasting high cards when small ones would suf- 
fice to win the trick over him. This is very 
necessary, as your partner is very likely to lead 
up to the weak hand. £ 


Fourth Hand. 


In this you have little to do except to win 
the trick as cheaply as you can ; and recollect, 
if you do win it cheaply, it may afford you a 
hint for a good lead when you are in want of 
one. 

Management of Trumps. 


The management of trumps is a t puzzle 
to ill-taught players, who ginenaiie at them 
in the wildest and most unskilful way. To 
play them properly requires much judgment, 
—_ in a + pel still there are 
certain principles ing them, which, 
if duly understood, must render their use much 
nore easy. 

Trumps may be used for three distinct pur- 
poses :— 

1. To play as ordinary or plain suits. This 
should be quite subordinate to the other two 

2. To make tricks by trumping. This is the 
sole idea of ill-taught oom but is only re- 
sorted to by the better-educated in weak hands, 
when the third use is unattainable. 

















3. To disarm the adversaries, and so to 
enable yourself or your ope to make lo 
suits or strong cards. This is the highest an 
most scientific application of trumps, which is 
always most prominent with good players. 
en you have jive trumps, whatever they 
are, or whatever the other components of your 
hand, you should lead them. If they are all 
small ones, your partner will probably hold 
honours ; and even if all the honours are against 
you, you will probably soon bring down two 
together. If your hand is otherwise weak, 
our partner will probably be strong, and have 
—— to bring in. ‘ 
hen you have Fe trumps, more discretion 
is required, but their lead may be generally 
warranted by strength in other suits, either 
your own or your partner’s ; or if the trumps 
are strong themselves, containing say two 
honours. But if you have a long suit to bring 
in, it is generally best, with four trumps, to 
lead that first. 

A trump lead from three or less (unless they 
are three honours) is generally only warranted 
by great strength of other cards. You must 
not lead them simply because your long suit is 
trumped, for if your adversaries are strong in 
them, you will only be playing their game. 

The lead of trumps is considered so import- 
ant to the science of the modern game that, 
for many years back, a conventional signal has 
been introduced, by which, when a player 
wants them to be led, and cannot get the lead 
himself, he may intimate the fact to his es 
ner, and call upon him to lead them. This 
signal simply consists in throwing away, un- 
necessarily, a higher card before a lower. Thus, 
suppose king and ace of some suit are led con- 
secutively, and your two lowest cards are 
the seven and the three, the usual play 
is to throw away, first the three, and next the 
seven. But if you reverse this order, playing 
first the seven and then the three, this is a 
command to oe partner to lead trumps im- 
mediately. It is called the signal for trumps 
or asking for trumps ; it is explained in all 
modern works, and it is become a recognised 
arrangement in all the best whist circles. 

If you see your partner ask for trumps, you 
are bound to lead them, and if he | them 
you are bound to return them the first oppor- 
tunity—remembering always to play your 
highest if you had not more than t at 
first. This is a command which you must 
obey, whatever your own hand may be; a 


1 This, and the other conventional arrange- 
ment of returning the highest card of a weak 
hand, are the only novelties which have been 
introduced into the game since the days of 
Hoyle. There is some difference of opinion 
as to the advisability of adopting any conven- 
tional signs ; but the practice of all the best 
clubs, now continued for many years, seems to 
approve their retention. It can be shown that 
ey are both derived from ordinary play. 
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person who refuses should be “sent to Coven- 
try” by all good players. 

There is only one case in which you have 
any option, and that is where your partner, in 
desperation, leads trumps from weakness, in 
hopes you are strong; if, therefore, you are 
also weak, ay can return them or not as you 
think best for wy 

The proper to lead from your own 
strong suit of trumps varies a little from that 
of common suits, for the latter is influenced by 
the chance of being ruffed, from which the 
trump suit is free. Thus, in a strong trump 
suit, having ace and king, or king and queen, 
you should generally not lead the king, but 
a small one ; having ace and four ones, 
you should lead the smallest, and so on, play- 
ing a backward game. If you have ace, king, 
queen, or a longer peng my by eye lead 
the lowest of them first, then the next lowest, 
and so on, te inform your partner. 

Never lead through an honour turned up, 
unless you otherwise want trumps led. On the 
other hand, dé not hesitate to lead up to an 
honour if you are strong in them. Indifferent 
players much misconceive these points, to the 
great mystification of good partners. 

If one adversary renounces, you do not Ly 
rally continue the trum ead, as you would be 
expending two for one drawn : you must then 
try to make P ag and your partner’s trumps 
separately. the other hand, if your part- 
ner renounces trumps it is generally advisable 
to go on, as you draw two trumps by expend- 
ing one. The management, however, of these 
cases requires judgment. 

You may finesse in trumps much more 
deeply than in plain suits. 

We have said, in our directions for the 
second hand, that you should ruff freely when 
weak in trumps, but not when strong. It may 
often be advisable, in the latter case, even to 
refuse a trick which is certainly against you, 
as your trumps will ultimately make, and you 
may, perhaps, discard — If you 
see your partner do this, he'will generally want 
trumps led, and you must carefully avoid fore- 
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ou must not force your partner if weak in 
trumps yourself, as he may probably be strong, 
when forcing will do him much injury. 

On the other hand, force a strong trump 
hand of the adversary whenever you can. 

If you are dealer, retain the turn-up card as 
long as you can, to inform your partner you 
still hold it. If not, recollect it, and notice 
when it falls. 


General Hints. 


Sort your cards carefully, both according to 
suit and rank, and count the number of each 
suit. This will greatly assist the memory. 

Tf not leading, always play the lowest of a 
sequence. Error in this will much mislead 
your partner. 

Get. rid of the commanding cards of your 
partner’s strong suit as soon as possible. Re- 
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tain those of the adversary’s suit as long as you 
conveniently can. 

Consider the effect of the lead. It is often 
desirable to — from the usual modes of 
play for the sake of gaining the lead, or of 
giving it to your partner. It is also sometimes 
worth while even to throw away a trick, in 
order to give the lead to one of your adver- 


saries. 

Discard generally from weak suits, not from 
strong ones. The cards of the former are of 
little use ; those of the latter may be very 
valuable. 

Be as careful in the management of your 
small cards as of your large ones, or you will 
mislead your a. Do not throw away a 
three or four if you hold a two. 

Pay attention to the state of the score. Re- 
member that the third trick saves the game 
when honours are equal, that the fifth will 
save it against two by honours, and the seventh 

i ¢ four by honours ; make therefore an 
effort to get these. Note also that the odd 
trick is twice as valuable as any other, as it 
makes a difference of two to the score. 

Do not be discouraged when correct pla 
fails of success, as must often occur. It will 
be otherwise in the long run. 

Keep up a good understanding with your 
partner.—The want of this is the t fault of 
many otherwise good self-taught players, and it 
is the hardest lesson they have to learn. We 
know many people who can play their own 
hands quedientiy, but who have no idea either 
of getting help from, or of affording help to, 
their partners, and who must therefore always 
be at a disadvantage as compared with well- 
taught players. It is found by experience that 
to inform your partner is of far greater benefit 
than to deceive your adversary ; and you must 
therefore try not only to ascertain, from his 
play, what cards he has, and what help he 
wants, but you must give him all possible in- 
formation by your play, to enable him to help 


you. 

This is done chiefly by following the recog- 
nised practice of the game, and by avoiding 
wild or irregular play. A glance through the 
rules we have given, will show how many 
of them have this object directly in view. 


These directions illustrate, we believe, 
the most important points of the modern 
scientific game. We do not, however, 
give them to be simply learnt by rote ; 
for it must always be borne in mind 
that short abstracted rules of this kind 
must be necessarily imperfect, andsubject 
to frequent exceptions and modifications ; 
we would rather recommend the study 
of the principles on which they are 
based, and which may be found in the 
work we have quoted from. 

Any one who masters these prin- 
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ciples will become a sound player ; his 
game will be intelligible to his partner, 
and he will find himself repaid a hun- 
dred fold in the increased enjoyment 
and satisfaction the game will afford him. 
But, to become a good player, something 
more is necessary ; for here the qualifi- 
fications of observation, memory, inference, 
and judgment come in. We must devote 
a few words to these. 

If you aspire to become a good player, 
you must observe carefully. Look con- 
stantly at the board, watch every card 
as it falls, and notice particularly every 
honour; when you are practised in this, 
extend your special notice to the tens 
and nines, which, from their importance 
and the different appearance they have 
from the lower cards, we have found it 
convenient to call semi-honours. Also let. 
every original lead and renounce, or 
other sign of strength or weakness 
shewn by each hand, impress itself upon 
your mind as it occurs. 

A good player must exercise some 
effort of memory to recollect the fall of 
the cards, and the indications given of 
the state of the hands. But the im- 
portance of this is vastly overrated 
by untaught players. We often hear 
such expressions as—“ Mr. So-and-So is 
a first-rate player, for he can recollect 
every card out,” or “I shall never play 
well—I have no memory.” These are 
entirely delusions. Memory is of in- 
finitely less importance than correct 
play. The best memory in the world 
will help a player very little if he does 
not understand and practise the prin- 
ciples of the game; if he does, a very 
moderate mnemonica] power will suffice 
for every practical purpose. Let no 
one therefore despair on this ground. 
We will give a few hints, by follow- 
ing which the necessary power may 
soon be acquired. Avoid all artificial 
systems—trust to the natural memory 
only. Don’t attempt to recollect too 
much at once ; go by degrees, beginning 
with the most important things, some- 
what as follows: First, always count 
the trumps, notice the honours as they 
fall, and remember the turn-up card. 
Secondly, direct your attention to your 
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own strong suit, and try to recollect 
the fall of any honours in it. As soon 
as you can do this well, try also to re- 
member the semi-honours. Thirdly, 
extend this to your partner's strong suit 
also. Go as much further as you like ; 
but, if you can do these, you will have 
done much to qualify you, as far as me- 
mory goes, for a good player. 

Then a good player will draw in- 
ferences from what he sees, as to where 
certain cards do or do not lie, and gene- 
rally as to the state of the various hands. 
For example, if a player leads the queen, 
you should infer at once that he has not 
the king ; if he plays the queen second, 
third, or fourth hand, you infer he has 
not the knave. If a player trumps a 
doubtful trick second hand, you infer 
he is weak in trumps; if he does not, 
you infer he is strong, and so on. 

And, lastly, a good player must apply 
the results of his observation, memory, 
and inference, with judgment in his 
play. 

All these points are admirably illus- 
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trated in the Examples of Hands in 
Cavendish’s work. 

There is yet one step more. Whena 
good player is specially gifted by nature 
with the power to make master-strokes 
of genius and skill, he becomes a fine 
player. This cannot be taught ; but it 
may be sometimes approached by habits 
of careful and sound play, the only 
foundation for which is—to return to the 
point from which we set out—a correct 
understanding of the principles of the 
game. 

It is a matter of universal regret, that 
there is no sufficiently authoritative Code 
of Laws for Whist ; “ Cavendish ” wisely 
gives none, as an anonymous code would 
have no weight. Could not the Port- 
land Club (which we believe we are 
right in designating the highest whist 
club in the kingdom) authorise their 
secretary to publish, in their name, the 
laws adopted for their own guidance ? 
It would be a great boon to all lovers of 
this fine game. 

W. P. 


THE WATER-BABIES : 
A FAIRY TALE FOR A LAND-BABY. 


BY THE REV. PROFESSOR KINGSLEY, F.L.S. ETC. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Anp now I come to the very saddest part 
of all my story. I know some people will 
only laugh at it, and call it much ado 
about nothing. But I know one man 
who would not; and he was an officer 
with a pair of grey moustaches as long 
as your arm, who said once in com- 
pany, that two of the most heartrend- 
ing sights in the world, which moved 
him most to tears, which he would do 
anything to prevent, or remedy, were 
a child over a broken toy, and a child 
stealing sweets. 

The company did not laugh at him ; 
his moustaches were too long and too 
grey for that: but, after he was gone, 

No. 39.—vow. vil. 


they called him sentimental, and so forth, 
all but one dear little old quaker lady, 
with a soul as white as her cap, and who 
was not, of course, generally partial to 
soldiers; and she said very quietly, like 
a quaker : 

“ Friends, it is borne upon my mind 
that that is a truly brave man.” ~ 

Now, you may fancy that Tom was 
quite good, when he had everything that 
he could want or wish; but you would 
be very much mistaken. Being quite 
comfortable is a very good thing; but it 
does not make people good. Indeed, it 
sometimes makes them naughty, as it has 
made the people in America; and as it 
made the people in the Bible, who waxed 
fat and kicked, like horses overfed and 
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underworked, And I am very sorry to 
say that this happened to little Tom. For 
he grew so fond of the sea-bull’s-eyes and 
sea-lollipops, that his foolish little head 
could think of nothing else: and he was 
always longing for more, and wondering 
when the strange lady would come again 
and give him some, and what she would 
give him, and how much, and whether 
she would give him more than the others. 
And he thought of nothing but lolli- 
pops by day, and dreamt of nothing else 
by night—and what happened then ? 

That he began to watch the lady to 
see where she kept the sweet things ; 
and began hiding, and sneaking, and 
following her about, and pretending to 
be looking the other way, or going after 
something else, till he found out that 
she kept them in a beautiful mother-of- 
pearl cabinet, away in a deep crack of 
the rocks. 

And he longed to go to the cabinet, 
and yet he was afraid; and then he 
longed again, and was less afraid ; and 
at last, by continual thinking about it, 
he longed so violently, that he was not 
afraid at all. And one night, when all 
the other children were asleep, and he 
could not sleep for thinking of lollipops, 
he crept away among the rocks, and got 
to the cabinet, and, behold ! it was open. 

And, when he saw all the nice things 
inside, instead of being delighted, he 
was quite frightened, and wished he had 
never come here. And then he would 
only touch them, and he did; and then 
he would only taste one, and he did; 
and then he would only eat one, and he 
did ; and then he would only eat two, 
and then three, and so on; and then he 
was terrified lest she should come and 
catch him, and began gobbling them 
down so fast that he did not taste them, 
or have any pleasure in them ; and then 
he felt sick, and would have only one 
more ; and then only one more again ; 
and so on till he had eaten them all up. 

And all the while, close behind him, 
stood Mrs, Bedonebyasyoudid. 

Some people may say, But why did 
she not keep her cupboard locked ? 
Well, I know. But—it may seem a 
very strange thing, but she never does 
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keep her cupboard locked; every one 
may go, and taste for themselves, and 
fare accordingly. It is very odd, but 
so it is; and I am quite sure that she 
knows best. Perhaps, she wishes people 
to keep their fingers out of the fire, by 
having them burnt. 

She took off her spectacles, because 
she did not like to see too much ; and 
in her pity she arched up her eyebrows 
into her very hair, and her eyes grew so 
wide that they would have taken in all 
the sorrows of the world, and filled with 
great big tears, as they too often do. 

But all she said was : 

“ Ah, you poor little dear! you are 
just like all the rest.” 

But she said it to herself, and Tom 
neither heard nor saw her. Now, you 
must not fancy that she was sentimental. 
at all. If you do, and think that she 
is going to let off you, or me, or any 
human being when we do wrong, be- 
cause she is too tender-hearted to punish 
us, you will find yourself very much 
mistaken, as many a man does every 
year and every day. 

But what did the strange lady do, 
when she saw all her lollipops eaten # 

Did she fly at Tom, catch him by the 
scruff of the neck, hold him, howk 
him, hump him, hurry him, hit him, 
poke him, pull him, pinch him, pound 
him, put him in the corner, shake him, 
slap him, set him on a cold stone to 
reconsider himself, and so forth ? 

Not a bit. You may watch her at 
work, if you know where to find her. 
But you will never see her do that. For, 
if she had, she knew quite well, Tom 
would have fought, and kicked, and bit, 
and said bad words, and turned again 
that moment into a naughty little hea- 
then chimney-sweep, with his hand, like 
Ishmael of old, against every man, and 
every man’s hand against him. 

Did she question him, hurry him, 
frighten him, threaten him, to make 
him confess? Not a bit. You may 
see her, as I said, at her work often 
enough, if you know where to look for 
her; but you will never see her do 
that. For, if she had, she would have 
tempted him to tell lies in his fright ; 
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and that would have been worse for 
him, if possible, than even becoming a 
heathen chimney-sweep again. 

No. She leaves that for anxious 
parents and teachers (lazy ones, some 
call them), who, instead of giving chil- 
dren a fair trial, such as they would 
expect and demand for themselves, force 
them by fright to confess their own 
faults—which is so cruel and unfair, 
that no judge on the bench dare do it 
to the wickedest thief or murderer, for 
the good British law forbids it—ay, 
and even punish them to make them 
confess, which is so detestable a crime, 
that it is never committed now, but by 
Inquisitors, and Kings of Naples, and 
a few other wretched people, of whom 
the world is weary. And then they 
say, “ We have trained up the child in 
the way he should go, and when he 
grew up he has departed from it. And 
why did Solomon say that he would 
not depart from it?” But perhaps 
the way of beating, and hurrying, and 
frightening, and questioning, was not 
the way that the child should go—for 
it is not even the way in which a colt 
should go, if you want to break it in, 
and make it a quiet serviceable horse. 

Some folks may say, “Ah! but she 
does not need to do that, if she knows 
everything already.” True. But if she 
did not know, she would not surely 
behave worse than a British judge and 
jury ; and no more should parents and 
teachers either. 

So she just said nothing at all about 
the matter, not even when Tom came 
next day with the rest for sweet things. 
He was horribly afraid of coming: 
but he was still more afraid of staying 
away, lest any one should suspect him. 
Ffe was dreadfully afraid, too, lest there 
should be no sweets—as was to be ex- 
pected, he having eaten them all— 
and lest then the fairy should inquire 
who had taken them. But, behold! she 
pulled out just as many as ever, which 
astonished Tom, and frightened him 
still more. 

And, when the fairy looked him full 
in the face, he shook from head to foot: 
but she gave !.im his share like the rest, 
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and he thought within himself that she 
could not have found him out. 

But, when he put the sweets into his 
mouth, he hated the taste of them ; and 
they made him so sick, that he had to 
get away as fast as he could; and ter- 
ribly sick he was, and very cross and 
unhappy, all the week after. 

Then, when next week came, he had 
his share again; and again the fairy 
looked him full in the face ; but more 
sadly than she had ever looked. And 
he could not bear the sweets: but took 
them again in spite of himself. 

And, when Mrs. Doasyouwouldbe- 
doneby came, he wanted to be cuddled 
like the rest ; but she said very seriously: 

“T should like to cuddle you ; but I 
cannot, you are so horny and prickly.” 

And Tom looked at himself: and he 
was all over prickles, just like a sea-egg. 

Which was quite natural; for you 
must know and believe that people’s 
souls make their bodies, just as a snail 
makes its shell (I am not joking, my 
little man; I am in serious, solemn 
earnest). And, therefore, when Tom’s 
soul grew all prickly with naughty 
tempers, his body could not help grow- 
ing prickly too, so that nobody would 
cuddle him, or play with him, or even 
like to look at him. 

What could Tom do now, but go 
away and hide in a corner, and cry? 
For nobody would play with him, and 
he knew full well why. 

And he was so miserable all that 
week that, when the ugly fairy came, 
and looked at him once more full in 
the face, more seriously and sadly than 
ever, he could stand it no longer, and 
thrust the sweetmeats away, saying, 
“No, I don’t want any; I can’t bear 
them now,” and then burst out crying, 
poor little man, and told Mrs. Bedoneby- 
asyoudid every word as it happened. 

He was horribly frightened when he 
had done so; for he expected her ww 
punish him very severely. But, instead, 
she only took him up and kissed him, 
which was not quite pleasant, for her 
chin was very bristly indeed; but he 
was so lonely-hearted, he thought that 
rough kissing was better than none. 
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“T will forgive you, little man,” she 
said. “I always forgive every one the 
moment they tell me the truth of their 
own accord.” 

“Then you will take away all these 
nasty prickles ?” 

“ That is a very different matter. You 
put them there yourself, and only you 
can take them away.” 

“ But how can I do that?” asked 
Tom, crying afresh. 

“ Well, I think it is time for you to 
go to school; so I shall fetch you a 
schoolmistress, who will teach you how 
to get rid of your prickles.” And so she 
went away. 

Tom was frightened at the notion of 
a schoolmistress; for he thought she 
would certainly come with a birch-rod 
or a cane ; but he comforted himself, at 
last, that she might be something like 
the old woman in Vendale—which she 
was not in the least; for, when the fairy 
brought her, she was the most beautiful 
little girl that ever was seen, with long 
curls floating behind her like a golden 
cloud, and long robes floating all round 
her like a silver one. 

“There he is,” said the fairy ; “and 
you must teach him to be good, whether 
you like or not.” 

“T know,” said the little girl; but 
she did not seem quite to like, for she 
put her finger in her mouth, and looked 
at Tom under her brows ; and Tom put 
his finger in his mouth, and looked at 
her under his brows, for he was horribly 
ashamed of himself. 

The little girl seemed hardly to know 
how to begin; and perhaps she would 
never have begun at all, if poor Tom 
had not burst out crying, and begged 
her to teach him to be good, and help 
him to cure his prickles; and at that 
she grew so tender-hearted, that she 
began teaching him as prettily as ever 
child was taught in the world. 

And what did the little girl teach 
Tom? She taught him, first, what you 
have been taught ever since you said 
your first prayers at your mother’s 
knees ; but she taught him much more 
simply. For the lessons in that world, 
my child, have no such hard words in 
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them as the lessons in this, and there- 
fore the water-babies like them better 
than you like your lessons, and long to 
learn them more and more ; and grown 
men cannot puzzle nor quarrel over their 
meaning, as they do here on land ; for 
those lessons all rise clear and pure, like 
the Test out of Overton Pool, out of 
the everlasting ground of all life and 
truth. 

So she taught Tom every day in the 
week ; only on Sundays she always went 
away home, and the kind fairy took her 
place. And, before she had taught Tom 
many Sundays, his prickles had vanished 
quite away, and his skin was smooth 
and clean again. 

“Dear me!” said the little girl; 
“why, I know you now. You are the 
very same little chimney-sweep who- 
came into my bedroom.” 

“ Dear me!” cried Tom. “ And I 
know you, too, now. You are the very 
little white lady whom I saw in bed.” 
And he jumped at her, and longed to 
hug and kiss her; but did not, remem- 
bering that she was a lady born; so he 
only jumped round and round her, till 
he was quite tired. 

And then they began telling each 
other all their story—how he had got 
into the water, and she had fallen over 
the rock ; and how he had swam down 
to the sea, and how she had flown out 
of the window; and how this, that, and 
the other, till it was all talked out: 
and then they both began over again, 
and I can’t say which of the two talked 
fastest. 

And then they set to work at their 
lessons again, and both liked them so 
well, that they went on well till seven 
full years were past and gone. 

You may fancy that Tom was quite 
content and happy all those seven years ; 
but the truth is, he was not. He had 
always one thing on his mind, and that 
was—where little Ellie went, when she 
went home on Sundays. 

To a very beautiful place, she said. 

But what was the beautiful place 
like, and where was it ? 

Ah! that is just what she could not 
say. And it is strange, but true, that 
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no one can say; and that those who 
have been oftenest in it, or even nearest 
to it, can say least about it, and make 
people understand least what it is like. 
There are a good many folks about the 
Other-end-of- Nowhere (where Tom went 
afterwards), who pretend to know it from 
north to south as well as if they had been 
penny postmen there ; but, as they are 
safe at the Other-end-of-Nowhere, nine 
hundred and ninety-nine million miles 
away, what they say cannot concern us. 

But the dear, sweet, loving, wise, good, 
self-sacrificing people, who really go 
there, can never tell you anything about 
it, save that it is the most beautiful 
place in all the world ; and, if you ask 
them more, they grow modest, and hold 
their peace, for fear of being laughed at ; 
and quite right they are. 

So all that good little Ellie could say 
was, that it was worth all the rest of the 
world put together. And of course that 
only made Tom the more anxious to go 
likewise. 

“ Miss Ellie,” he said, at last, “I will 
know why I cannot go with you when 
you go home, on Sundays, or I shall 
have no peace, and give you none 
either.” 

“ You must ask the fairies that.” 

So when the fairy, Mrs. Bedonebyas- 
youdid, came next, Tom asked her. 

“ Little boys who are only fit to play 
with sea-beasts cannot go there,” she 
said. ‘Those who go there must go 
first where they do not like, and do 
what they do not like, and help some- 
body they do not like.” 

“ Why, did Ellie do that?” 

“ Ask her.” 

And Ellie blushed, and said, “ Yes, 
Tom; I did not like coming here at 
first ; I was so much happier at home, 
where it is always Sunday. And I was 
afraid of you, Tom, at first, because— 
because—” 

“ Because I was all over prickles? 
But I am not prickly now, am I, 
Ellie?” 

“No,” said Ellie. “I like you very 
much now; and I like coming here, 
too.” 

“ And perhaps,” said the fairy, “ you 
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will learn to like going where you don’t 
like, and helping some one that you 
don’t like, as Ellie has.” 

But Tom put his finger in his mouth, 
and hung his head down; for he did’ 
not see that at all. 

So when Mrs. Doasyouwouldbedone- 
by came, Tom asked her; for he thought 
in his little head, She is not so strict as 
her sister, and perhaps she may let me 
off more easily. 

Ah, Tom, Tom, silly fellow! and 
yet I don’t know why I should blame 
you, while so many grown people 
have got the very same notion in their 
heads. 

But, when they try it, they get just 
the same answer as Tom did. For, when 
he asked the second fairy, she told him 
just what the first did, and in the very 
same words. 

Tom was very unhappy at that. And, 
when Ellie went home on Sunday, he 
fretted and cried all day, and did not 
care to listen to the fairy’s stories about 
good children, though they were prettier 
than ever. Indeed, the more he over- 
heard of them, the less he liked to listen, 
because they were all about children 
who did what they did not like, and 
took trouble for other people, and 
worked to feed their little brothers and 
sisters, instead of caring only for their 
play. And, when she began to tell a 
story about a holy child in old times, 
who was martyred by the heathen 
because it would not worship idols, 
Tom could bear no more, and ran away 
and hid among the rocks. 

And, when Ellie came back, he was shy 
with her, because he fancied she looked 
down on him, and thought him a coward. 
And then he grew quite cross with her, 
because she was superior to him, and did 
what he could not do. And poor Ellie 
was quite surprised and sad; and at last 
Tom burst out crying ; but he would not 
tell her what was really in his mind. 

And all the while he was eaten up 


_ with curiosity to know where Ellie went 


to ; so that he began not to care for his 
playmates, or for the sea-palace, or any- 
thing else. But perhaps that made mat- 
ters all the easier for him ; for he grew 
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so discontented with everything round 
him, that he did not care to stay, and 
did not care where he went. 

“Well,” he said, at last, “I am so 
* miserable here, I'll go ; if only you will 
go with me?” 

“Ah!” said Ellie, “I wish I might ; 
but the worst of it is, that the fairy 
says, that you must go alone, if you go 
at all. Now don’t poke that poor crab 
about, Tom (for he was feeling very 
naughty and mischievous), or the fairy 
will have to punish you.” 

Tom was very nearly saying, “I don’t 
care if she does ;” but he stopped him- 
self in time. 

“T know what she wants me to do,” 
he said, whining most dolefully. “She 
wants me to go after that horrid old 
Grimes. I don’t like him, that’s certain. 
And if I find him, he will turn me into 
a chimney-sweep again, I know. That’s 
what I have been afraid of all along.” 

“ No, he won’t—I know as much as 
that. Nobody can turn water-babies 
into sweeps, or hurt them at all, as long 
as they are good.” 

“Ah,” said naughty Tom, “I see 
what you want; you are persuading 
me all along to go, because you are tired 
of me, and want to get rid of me.” 

Little Ellis opened her eyes very 
wide at that, an? they were all brim- 
ming over with tears. 

“Oh, Tom, Tom!” she said, very 
mournfully—and then she cried, “Oh, 
Tom ! where are you?” 

And Tom cried, “Oh, Ellie, where 
are you?” 

For neither of them could see each 
other—not the least. Little Ellie 
vanished quite away, and Tom heard 
her voice calling him, and growing 
smaller and smaller, and fainter and 
fainter, till all was silent. 

Who was frightened then but Tom ? 
He swam up and down among the rocks, 
into all the halls and chambers, faster 
than ever he swam before, but could 
not find her. He shouted after her, 
but she did not answer; he asked all 
the other children, but they had not 
seen her ; and at last he went up to the 
top of the water and began crying and 


screaming for Mrs. Doasyouwouldbe- 
doneby, but she did not come. Then 
he began crying and screaming for Mrs. 
Bedonebyasyoudid—which perhaps was 
the best thing to do—for she came in a 
moment, 

“Oh!” said Tom. “Oh dear, oh 
dear! I have been naughty to Ellie, 
and I have killed her—I know I have 
killed her.” 

“ Not quite that,” said the fairy ; 
“but I have sent her away home, and 
she will not come back again for I do not 
know how long.” 

And at that Tom cried so bitterly, 
that the salt sea was swelled with his 
tears, and the tide was °3,954,620,819 
of an inch higher than it had been the 


day before : but perhaps that was owing | 


to the waxing of the moon. It may 
be so; but it is considered right in the 
new philosophy, you know, to give 
spiritual causes, for physical phenomena 
—especially in parlour-tables ; and, of 
course, physical causes for spiritual 
ones, like thinking, and praying, and 
knowing right from wrong. And so 
they odds it till it comes even, as we 
say down in Berkshire. 

“How cruel of you to send Ellie 
away !” sobbed Tom. “ However, I will 
find her again, if I go to the world’s 
end to look for her.” 

The fairy did not slap Tom, and tell 
him to hold his tongue: but she took him 
on her lap very kindly, just as her sister 
would have done; and put him in mind 
how it was not her fault, because she 
was wound up inside, like watches, and 
could not help doing things whether 
she liked or not. And then she told 
him how he had been in the nursery 
long enough, and must go out now and 
see the world, if he intended ever to be 
aman; and how he must go all alone 
by himself, as every one else that ever 
was born has to go, and see with his 
own eyes, and smell with his own nose, 
and make his own bed and lie on it, 
and burn his own fingers if he put 
them into the fire. And then she told 
him how many fire things there were 
to be seen in the world, and what an 
odd, curious, pleasant, orderly, resject- 
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able, well-managed, and, on the whole, 
successful (as, indeed, might have been 
expected) sort of a place it was, if 
people would only be tolerably brave 
and honest and good in it; and 
then she told him not to be afraid of 
any thing he met, for nothing would 
harm him if he remembered all his 
lessons, and did what he knew was 
right. And at last she comforted poor 
little Tom so much, that he was quite 
eager to go, and wanted to set out that 
minute. “Only,” he said, “ if I might 
see Ellie once before I went!” 

“Why do you want that?” 

“ Because—because I should be so 
much happier if I thought she had for- 
given me.” 

And in the twinkling of an eye there 
stood Ellie, smiling, and looking so 
happy that Tom longed to kiss her ; but 
was still afraid it would not be respectful, 
because she was a lady born. 

“T am going, Ellie!” said Tom. “I 
am going, if it is to the world’s end. 
But I don’t like going at all, and that’s 
the truth.” 

* Pooh ! pooh ! pooh !” said the fairy. 
“ You will like it very well indeed, you 
little rogue, and you know that at the 
bottom of your heart. But if you don’t, 
I will make you like it. Come here, 
and see what happens to people who do 
only what is pleasant.” 

And she took out of one of her cup- 
boards (she had all sorts of mysterious 
cupboards in the cracks of the rocks) 
the most wonderful waterproof book, 
full of such photographs as never were 
seen. For she had found out photo- 
graphy (and this is a fact) more than 
13,598,000 years before anybody was 
born ; and, what is more, her photo- 
graphs did not merely represent light 
and shade, as ours do, but colour also, 
and all colours, as you may see if you 
will look at a black cock’s tail, or a 
butterfly’s wing, or, indeed, most things 
that are or can be, so to speak. And, 
therefore, her photographs were very 
curious and famous, and the children 
looked with great delight for the open- 
ing of the book. 

And on the title-page was written, 


“The History of the great and famous 
nation of the Doasyoulikes, who came 
away from the country of Hardwork, be- 
cause they wanted to play on the Jews’- 
harp all day long.” 

In the first picture they saw these 
Doasyoulikes living in theland of Ready- 
made, at the foot of the Happygolucky 
Mountains, where flapdoodle grows wild ; 
and if you want to know what that is, 
you must read Peter Simple. 

They lived very much such a life as 
those jolly old Greeks in Sicily, whom 
you may see painted on the ancient 
vases, and really there seemed to be great 
excuses for them, for they had no need 
to work. 

Instead of houses, they lived in the 
beautiful caves of tufa, and bathed in 
the warm springs three times a day ; and, 
as forclothes, it wasso warm there thatthe 
gentlemen walked about in little beside 
a cocked hat and a pair of straps, or 
some light summer tackle of that kind ; 
and the ladies all gathered gossamer in 
autumn (when they were not too lazy) 
to make their winter dresses. 

They were very fond of music, but it 
was too much trouble to learn the piano 
or the violin ; and, as for dancing, that 
would have been too great an exertion. 
So they sat on ant-hills all day long, 
and played on the Jews’-harp ; and, if 
the ants bit them, why they just got up 
and went to the next ant-hill, till they 
were bitten there likewise. 

And they sat under the flapdoodle- 
trees, aud let the flapdoodle drop into 
their mouths ; and under the vines, and 
squeezed the grape-juice down their 
throats ; and, if any little pigs ran about 
ready roasted, crying, “Come and eat 
me,” as was their fashion in that country, 
they waited till the pigs ran against 
their mouths, and then took a bite, and 
were content, just as so many oysters 
would have been. 

They needed no weapons, for no ene- 
mies ever came near their land ; and no 


_ tools, for everything was ready-made to 


their hand ; and the stern old fairy Neces- 
sity never came near them to hunt them 
up, and make them use their wits, or die. 

And so on, and so on, and so on, till 
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there were never such jolly, comfortable, 
easy-going, happy-go-lucky people in the 
world. 

“ Well, that is a jolly life,” said Tom. 

“You think so?” said the fairy. 
“Do you see that great peaked moun- 
tain there behind,” said the fairy, “ with 
smoke coming out of its top?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ And do you see all those ashes, and 
slag, and cinders, lying about ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then turn over the next five hun- 
dred years, and you will see what hap- 
pens next.” 

And behold the mountain had blown 
up, bang, like a barrel of gunpowder, 
and then boiled over, fizz, like a kettle, 
and one-third of the Doasyoulikes were 
blown into the air, and another third 
were smothered in ashes, and there was 
only one-third left. 

“You see,” said the fairy, “what 
comes of living on a burning moun- 
tain.” 

“Oh, why did you not warn them?” 
said little Ellie. 

“I did warn them all that I could. 
I let the smoke come out of the moun- 
tain ; and wherever there is smoke there 
is fire. And I laid the ashes and cin- 
ders all about; and wherever there 
are cinders, cinders may be again. But 
they did not like to face facts, my dears, 
as very few people do; and so they 
invented a cock-and-bull story, which, 
I am sure, I never told them, that the 
smoke was the breath of a giant, whom 
some gods or other had buried under 
the mountain ; and that the cinders 
were what the dwarfs roasted the little 
pigs whole with, and other nonsense of 
that kind. And, when folks are in that 
humour, I cannot teach them, save by 
the good old birch-rod.” 

And then she turned over the next 
five hundred years, and there were the 
remnant of the Doasyoulikes, doing as 
they liked, as before. They were too 
lazy to move away from the mountain ; 
so they said, If it has blown up once, 
that is all the more reason that it should 
not blow up again. And they were few 
in number: but they only said, The 
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more the merrier, but the fewer the 

better fare. However, that was not 

quite true ; for all the flapdoodle-trees 

were killed by the volcano, and they had 

eaten all the roast pigs, who, of course, 

could not be expected to have little ones. 

So that they had to live very hard, on 

nuts and roots which they scratched 

out of the ground with sticks. Some 
of them talked of sowing corn, as their 
ancestors used to do, before they came 

into the land of Readymade ; but they 

had forgotten how to make ploughs, 

(they had forgotten even how to make 

Jews’-harps by this time), and had 

eaten all the seed-corn years ago which 

they brought out of the land of Hard- 

work ; and it was too much trouble ‘to 
go away and find more. So they lived 
miserably on roots and nuts, and all the 

weakly little children had great sto- 

machs, and then died. 

‘“Why,” said Tom, “they are grow- 
ing no better than savages.” 

“And look how ugly they are all 
getting,” said Ellie. 

“Yes; when people live on poor 
vegetables, instead of roast beef and 
plum-pudding, their jaws grow large, 
and their lips grow coarse, like the poor 
Paddies who eat potatoes.” 

And she turned over the next five 
hundred years. And there they were 
all living up in trees, and making nests 
to keep off the rain. And underneath 
the trees lions were prowling about. 

“Why,” said Ellie, “the lions seem 
to have eaten a good many of them, for 
there are very few left now.” 

“Yes,” said the fairy; “you see it 
was only the strongest and most active 
ones who could climb the trees, and so 
escape.” 

“But what great, hulking, broad- 
shouldered chaps they are,” said Tom ; 
“they are a rough lot as ever I saw.” 

“Yes, they are getting very strong 
now ; for ladies will not marry any but 
the very strongest and fiercest gentle- 
men, who can help them up the trees 
out of the lions’ way.” 

And she turned over the next five 
hundred years. And in that they were 
fewer still, and stronger, and fiercer ; 
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but their feet had changed shape very 
oddly, for they laid hold of the branches 
with their great toes, as if they had 
been thumbs, just as a Hindoo tailor 
uses his toes to thread his needle. 

The children were very much sur- 
prised, and asked the fairy whether that 
was her doing. 

“ Yes, and no,” she said, smiling. “It 
was only those who could use their feet 
as well as their hands who could get a 
good living ; or, indeed, get married ; 
so that they got the best of everything, 
and starved out all the rest ; and those 
who are left keep up a regular breed of 
toe-thumb-men, as a breed of shorthorns, 
or skye-terriers, or fancy pigeons is kept 
w ‘a 
Pe But there is a hairy one among 
them,” said Ellie. 

“ Ah!” said the fairy, “that will be 
a great man in his time, and chief of 
all the tribe.” 

And, when she turned over the next 
five hundred years, it was true. 

For this hairy chief had had hairy 
children, and they hairier children still ; 
and every one tried to marry hairy hus- 
bands, and have hairy children too ; for 
the climate was growing so damp that 
none but the hairy ones could live ; all 
the rest coughed and sneezed, and had 
sore throats, and went into consump- 
tion, before they could grow up to be 
men and women. 

And the fairy turned over the next 
five hundred years. And they were 
fewer still. 

“Why, there is one on the ground, 
picking up roots,” said Ellie, “and he 
cannot walk upright.” 

No more he could ; in the same way 
that the shape of their feet had altered, 
the shape of their backs had altered 
also. 


“Why,” cried Tom, “I declare they 
are all apes.” 

“Something very like it, poor fool- 
ish creatures,” said the fairy. “They 


are grown so stupid now, that they 


can hardly think: for none of them 
have used their wits for many hun- 
dred years, and they have almost for- 
gotten how to talk. For each stupid 
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child forgot some of the words it heard 
from its stupid parents, and had not 
wits enough to make fresh words for 
itself. And beside, they are grown so 
fierce, and suspicious, and brutal, that 
they keep out of each other’s way, and 
mope, and sulk in the dark forests, never 
hearing each other’s voice, till they have 
forgotten almost what speech is like. I 
am afraid they will all be apes very 
soon, and all by doing only what they 
liked.” 

And in the next five hundred years 
they were all dead and gone, by bad 
food, and wild beasts, and hunters, all 
except one tremendous old fellow with 
jaws like a jack, who stood full seven 
feet high ; and M. Du Chaillu came up 
to him, and shot him, as he stood roar- 
ing and thumping his breast. And he 
remembered that his ancestors had once 
been men, and tried to’ say, “ Am I not a 
man and a brother?” but he had forgotten 
how to use his tongue ; and then he had 
tried to call for a doctor, but he had 
forgotten the word for one. So all he 
said was, “ Ubboboo !” and died. 

And that was the end of the great 
and jolly nation of the Doasyoulikes. 
And, when Tom and Ellie came to the 
end of the book, they looked very sad 
and solemn ; and they had good reason 
so to do, for they really fancied that the 
men were apes, and never thought of 
asking, in their simplicity, whether the 
creatures had hippopotamus majors in 
their brains or not ; in which case, you 
know, they could not possibly have been 
apes, though they were more apish than 
the apes of all aperies. 

“ But could you not have saved them 
from becoming apes ¢” said little Ellie, at 
last. 

“ At first, my dear ; if only they would 
have behaved like men, and set to work 
to do what they did not like. But the 
longer they wailed, and cried like the 
dumb beasts, who only do what they like, 
the stupider and clumsier they grew, 
till at last they were past all cure, for 
they had thrown their own wits away. 
It is such things as this that help to 
make me so ugly, that I know not when 
I shall grow fair.” 
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“And where are they all now?” asked 
Ellie. 

“Exactly where they ought to be, 
my dear.” 

“Yes!” said the fairy, solemnly, half 
to herself, as she closed the wonderful 
book. “Folks say now that I can make 
beasts into men, by circumstance, and 
selection, and competition, and so forth. 
Well, perhaps they are right ; and per- 
haps, again, they are wrong. That is one 
of the seven things which I am forbidden 
to tell, till thecoming of the Cocqcigrues ; 
and, at all events, it is no concern of 
theirs. Whatever their ancestors were, 
men they are; and I advise them to 
behave as such, and act accordingly. 


The First Waits. 


But let them recollect this, that there 
are two sides to every question, and a 
downhill as well as an uphill road ; and, if 
I can turn beasts into men, I can, by the 
same laws of circumstance, and selec- 
tion, and competition, turn men into 
beasts. You were very near being 
turned into a beast once or twice, little 
Tom. Indeed, if you had not made up 
your mind to go on this journey, and 
see the world, like an Englishman, I 
am not sure but that you would have 
ended as an eft in a pond.” 

“Oh, dear me!” said Tom; “sooner 
than that, and be all over slime, I'll 
this minute, if it is to the world’s end.” 

To be continued. 


THE FIRST WAITS. 
A MEDITATION FOR ALL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


So, Christmas is here again !— 
While the house sleeps, quiet as death, 

"Neath the midnight moon comes the Waits’ shrill tune, 
And we listen and hold our breath. 


The Christmas that never was— 
On this foggy November air, 
With clear pale gleam, like the ghost of a dream, 


It is painted everywhere. 


The Christmas that might have been— 
It is borne in the far-off sound, 

Down the empty street, with the tread of feet 
That lie silent underground. 


The Christmas that yet may be— 
Like the Bethlehem star, leads kind: 

Yet our life chimes past, hour by hour, fast, fast, 
Few before—and many behind. 

The Christmas we have and hold, 
With a tremulous tender strain, 

Half joy, half fears—Be the psalm of the years, 
“Grief passes, blessings remain !” 


The Christmas that sure will come, 
Let us think of, at fireside fair ;— 











When church bells will sound o’er one small green mound, 
Which the neighbours pass to prayer. 


The Christmas that God will give,— 
Long after all these are o’er, 

When is day nor night, for the Lams is our Light, 
And we live for evermore. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY AND THE GOSPEL. 


BY THE REV. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES. 


Ir is no new thing in the history of 
the world that important movements of 
thought should be strikingly illustrated 
and confirmed by apparently accidental 
events. When a certain tendency has 
been gradually impressing itself upon 
the convictions of the few, some crisis 
in national or human affairs has often 
proved the occasion through which the 
general mind has caught fire from the 
small and struggling flame. A coinci- 
dence of this kind must be looked upon 
as highly significant of a Divine purpose, 
by those who believe that the world is 
under Divine guidance. 

The present Cotton Famine in this 
country, amongst its many results, has 
done something to forward a concilia- 
tion of important principles. It has 
called forth a cooperation between what 
may be called the economical and reli- 
gious interests, which could hardly have 
taken place without some compulsion. 
Under its pressure, political economy 
and religion have met together, science 
and philanthropy have kissed each 
other. Manchester itself has invoked 
the aid of the pious benevolence of 
the country, in a distress which the 
utmost freedom of trade could not 
avert or remedy. The response has 
been quick and cordial; and pious 
benevolence has shown itself willing to 
act in deference to all known rules of 
political economy, and anxious to avoid 
the indulgence of any impulse by which 
those rules would be violated. It must 
be a welcome sight to all lovers of 
national harmony, to observe interests 
which could hardly be said to be natural 
allies, thus forced into a beneficent 
fellowship. 


This special view of the Lancashire . 


Relief movement has been suggested by 
an article in the Revue des deux Mondes 
of the 15th November, entitled “De 
“Paccord de l’économie politique et de 


“a religion,’ by M. Léonce de La- 
vergne, Member of the Institute. This 
article sets forth belief which the 
English public would hardly expect, 
I think, to see declared by an orthodox 
economist in that eminent review. The 
effect of it is the more impressive from 
the absence of all that is extreme or 
paradoxical in opinion. M. de Lavergne 
writes with admirable moderation. His 
tone is that of one who is not propound- 
ing any new discovery, but commending 
to general acceptance by some needed 
explanations a view for which there 
was sufficient evidence ready to hand. 
Writing as an economist, he maintains 
that the essential principles of political 
economy are in no opposition to the 
essential principles of the Christian 
Church, but that they interpenetrate 
one another. If he used the word 
Christianity as a vague substitute for 
modern civilization, such a conclusion 
might have been a matter of course. 
But he writes, to all appearance, as a 
bondé-fide Christian, accepting the New 
Testament revelation and the Scriptural 
and historical doctrines of Christianity ; 
and he winds up with the following 
earnest appeal : “ Ye men of little faith, 
“ who think you see death where life is, 
“ recognise the finger of the Almighty, 
“ and in view of those pacific conquests 
“which are preparing the reign of 
“ universal brotherhood announced by 
“the Gospel, repeat the triumphal ac- 
“ clamation of the Christian, Christus 
“‘ yincit, Christus regnat, Christus im- 
“ ” 

This article, of which I am about to 
give a more detailed account, is made 
specially interesting to Englishmen by 
a cordial and flattering defence of this 
country against the imputations of a 
writer whom M. de Lavergne is review- 
ing, and by most sympathising allusions 
to the distress in the Cotton Districts, 
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and the manner in which it is borne. 
We have felt proud ourselves, through- 
out the British Empire, of the noble 
uncomplaining endurance of our fellow- 
countrymen. But we could hardly have 
expected a foreigner to speak of it, as 
“perhaps the most beautiful spectacle 
that has ever been seen,” (un si beau 
spectacle, le plus beau peut-étre qu’on 
aie jamais vu). M. de Lavergne, who 
is well known as a writer on English 
agriculture and other economical sub- 
jects, protests against the darker repre- 
sentations of the social condition of 
this country which he finds in the work 
of M. Périn, a professor of political 
economy in the Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity of Louvain, upon “ Wealth in 
Christian Communities.” But this work 
is evidently a remarkable one, and must 
hold a unique place in the existing 
literature of political economy. M. 
Périn has that spice of paradox which 
is foreign to his reviewer's mind ; and 
whilst in the judgment of M. de La- 
vergne he writes as a sound economist, 
he professes to find the root of every 
economical principle in the special teach- 
ing of Roman Catholic Christianity. 
There is an originality and thoroughness 
in this theory which might induce even 
English readers to forgive the injustice 
which M. Périn, as a zealous Romanist, 
cannot help doing to Protestant England. 
M. de Lavergne, on the other hand, does 
us more than justice. Both our reli- 
gion and our social condition have in 
him a most generous apologist. 

The object of the article, as I have 
said, is to exhibit the harmony of poli- 
tical economy and religion. That har- 
mony has not always been confessed. 
Mutual suspicion and dislike have been 
felt on both sides. Of our own most 
eminent economists, some have been 
openly alienated from Christianity ; 
others have worn their Christian pro- 
fession but loosely. Hardly any have 
looked seriously to the power of the 
Gospel for a more general and thorough 
acceptance of economical principles. On 
the other hand, zealous and warm- 
hearted Christians have denounced poli- 
tical economy as cruel and godless. 


They have looked upon the spread of 
economical science as tending to make 
men selfish and covetous. Political 
economy, they have said, upholds indi- 
vidual interest as a man’s supreme con- 
sideration ; Christianity teaches him to 
deny self, and to live for God and for 
his brethren. There is a great deal of 
truth in the contrast thus stated : enough 
to have caused much anxiety to many 
earnest men, and to have prompted 
some vigorous efforts to bring Christian 
faith and social economy into a living 
harmony. 

With reference to the conciliation of 
these two distrustful interests, M. de 
Lavergne lays down an _ important 
maxim with emphatic clearness. He 


protests against attempts to Christianize _ 


or spiritualize political economy. He 
condemns the phrase “ Christian poli- 
tical economy ”—“ as if,” he says, “there 
‘* were a political economy that was not 
“ Christian.” “We must take great care 
“not to mix kinds or to confound me- 
“ thods. Economical science must not 
“renounce its identity. It cannot be 
“right for it to abdicate its nature in 
“ order to obtain acceptance, or to pur- 
“chase a kind of amnesty by under- 
“ going a conversion. Utility is its end, 
“wealth its object, interest, rightly 
“understood, its means. Nothing as- 
“suredly could be better than that 
“ utility should ultimately blend itself 
“‘ with justice and godliness ; but if it 
* consented to submit to foreign influ- 
“ences, it would lose its independent 
“existence. The final harmony will 
“only have the more weight, the more 
“ freely each road conducts towards it. 
“ We may add to political economy, we 
“may develope and perfect it ; but it 
“ must be by processes which properly 
“belong to it: we must not think of 
“ changing its essence.” 

Nothing can be sounder than this 
warning. It applies equally to the 
treatment of what M. de Lavergne gene- 
rally calls by the somewhat vague title 
of “religion.” If political economy 
should not be Christianized, neither 
must the Christian faith be economized. 
The question to be asked with regard to 
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each is, What is true ?—not, How may 
the two be harmonized together? It is 
a very dangerous attempt, however well 
meant, to cut away from one truth in 
order to make it fit in with another. 
Our religion would be imperilled by 
such a method as much as our political 
economy. But, if the convictions of 
economists and the convictions of 
Christians appear to come into collision, 
the following course may be adopted, 
without any sacrifice of principle, and 
often with most advantageous results. 
An economist or a Christian may feel 
called upon to inquire with special 
carefulness, Is the statement on my 
side, at the point of collision, exactly 
the right one? A more thorough in- 
vestigation may lead to a correction, on 
the one side or the other, to be made, 
not for the sake of harmony, but for the 
sake of truth. Suppose, for example, 
that the presumed Christian duty of 
almsgiving is condemned in the name 
of economical science. The Christian 
is called upon to consider, with more 
carefulness than before, whether he has 
rightly understood this duty and the 
practice of it. Most of us are now con- 
vinced that almsgiving, as a religious 
duty, has often been very ignorantly 
conceived and mischievously carried 
out. And we can see that to that ex- 
tent almsgiving has been really false to 
itself and to its proper object. Suppose 
again that a presumed principle of poli- 
tical economy, as to the necessary pur- 
suit of individual interest, appears to be 
condemned by Christianity. The eco- 
nomist may feel himself bound to con- 
sider whether the presumed principle is 
really a part of true economical science. 
And it is generally admitted by eco- 
nomists , that those statements are rash 
and unscientific in which selfishness 
has been affirmed to be the necessary 
root of human prosperity. These obvious 
illustrations may serve as hints of the 
way in which political economy and 
religion may be of mutual service to 


each other. Whether in the long run - 


sound theories of material prosperity 
and the religion of the New Testament 
will be found irreconcileable, is a ques- 
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tion to be determined by fair investi- 
gation, conducted in the spirit of which 
M. de Lavergne has given a welcome 
example. 

As it is the object of political economy 
to ascertain how wealth may be in- 
creased, it may be maintained at the 
outset, that the whole science is opposed 
to New Testament teaching, according 
to which, it may be urged, the very 
possession of wealth is an evil and the 
attempt to acquire it unchristian. To 
this it is answered, that such a repre- 
sentation of the doctrines of the New 
Testament is not a true one. M. Périn 
dwells on the striking testimony given 
by history, in the fact that Christianity 
and wealth have always flourished to- 
gether. Let the modern world and the 
ancient world be compared as to their 
wealth: what an amazing balance will 
be found on the side of the Christian 
world in all the conditions of material 
wellbeing! Look at the matter more 
closely, and observe the latter days of 
the pagan world, the early ages of the 
Christian Church. Under paganism, 
population and wealth are seen every- 
where declining. As soon as the world 
was seriously penetrated by the Christian 
spirit, riches began to increase with a 
steady onward movement. The voice 
of the Gospel, proclaiming freedom and 
brotherhood amongst men, attacked the 
causes of misery and of idleness. In- 
dustry became active, when the personal 
rights of the labourer were acknow- 
ledged. Waste was restrained, when 
luxury and profligacy were rebuked. 
The world has become rich through the 
influence of the very doctrine which 
taught men not to worship riches. 

Special historical examples may be 
adduced to prove the same fact. Weare 
referred tothe state of France towards the 
end of the 13th century. At that time 
France was distinguished by singular 
religious activity and by singular pros- 
perity. The population increased till it 
was as large as in 1789 :— 


“The ificent churches which rose 
everywhere simultaneously, and which all 
modern resources would have some trouble in 
building within the same time ; the cathedrals 
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of Paris, of Rheims, of Amiens, of Chartres, 
of Rouen, of Bourges ; the church of St. Denis, 
and so many others which it would be impossi- 
ble to enumerate, attest not only an onginal 
development of art, but an amazing degree of 
science and of activity. The intiuence of the 
Catholic Church then penetrated the whole of 
society, and it is to the Church that the 
honour of this noble historical period especially 
belongs. A Ming whom the Church has canon- 
ized has given his name to this age, in which, 
according to Joinville, ‘le royaume se multi- 
| ms tellement par la bonne droiture que le 

lomaine, censive, rente et revenu du roi 
croissait tous les ans de moitié.’” 


Another striking illustration is found 
in the labours of the Order of St. Bene- 
dict, whose name is as great, says M. 
de Lavergne, in the records of political 
economy as in those of religion. The 
Roman Catholic Church, however, can- 
not claim a similar credit for all its 
institutions. The Mendicant Orders, 
whether they have any religious merit 
or not, must certainly stink in the 
nostrils of political economy. Indeed, 
we English might plausibly contend, 
that whilst the Church Catholic, as 
such, has been always favourable to 
national and human prosperity, the 
Romanizing or Papistical element has 
borne baneful fruit in corruption and 
idleness. 

M. de Lavergne adds an example 
which the Louvain professor would not 
willingly accept. He cites the case of 
modern Protestant England. He speaks 
of England as being at the same time 
the richest and the most religious nation 
in Europe. Perhaps this is true. But 
the attempt to compare the religiousness 
of one country with that of another, 
must bring to our minds the very im- 
portant fact, that “religion” is not 
everywhere the same thing. If on the 
one hand religion may be either Romish 
or Pr. testant, so on the other hand 
we must remember that Protestant 
religion may be either a mercenary and 
pharisaical attempt to make oneself safe 
for another world, or the response of the 
spirit to the genuine Gospel of Christ. 
We ought not to accept the praise of 
being at once so religious and so rich 
without some searchings of heart. 

Indeed, we might anticipate an ob- 
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jection of the following kind: ‘It is 
all very well to exhibit the union of 
industry and religion. It proves, cer- 
tainly, that even a people energetically 
bent upon secular pursuits will not go 
without some religion. The wealth- 
producing English nation has devised 
for itself a religion which is for the time 
to its taste. But the modern religion 
of a country of economists is not, what- 
ever it may pretend, the religion of the 
New Testament. Look at your texts: 
read the denunciations of Mammon, the 
warnings against the danger of riches, 
the Sell all that thou hast and give to 
the poor, the Take no thought for the 
morrow. Let us understand whether 
the Christianity with which you boast 
yourselves to be in agreement, is that of 
Christ and His Apostles, or the result - 
of ages of modification, the nove frondes 
et non sua poma, which it is doubtful 
whether a John or a Paul would ad- 
mire.’ Certainly: this is a very neces- 
sary question, especially for us who 
profess to go back to the New Testa- 
ment without asking any help from 
development. Let us admit that ex- 
hortations to “make the best of both 
worlds” must have sounded strange in 
the ears of the first Christians. But we 
must forbear to enter upon the general 
subject of modern religion. Our present 
purpose only bids us ask whether the 
doctrine of our Lord and of His Apostles 
is to be understood as condemning in- 
dustry and the production of wealth. 

M. de Lavergne shows well how a 
reverent Christian, putting aside the 
cavils of those who desire to create dis- 
crepancies, would deal with this ques- 
tion. He says that the exhortations of 
Christ were partly exceptional — that 
those who would become His followers 
were actually called upon for a time to 
renounce riches and to accept poverty. 
The saying, “ Whosoever of you for- 
saketh not all that he hath, he cannot 
be my disciple,” stated a matter of fact. 
A deeper universal meaning might have 
been recognised in such sayings, by per- 
ceiving that the same facts may occur 
in a new shape at any time. We never 
know when the sincere following of the 
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Light may involve similar consequences. 
Our Lord was declaring a permanent 
truth, when He taught that a true dis- 
ciple must hold all that he has upon 
the tenure of renouncing it in a mo- 
ment when his loyalty demands the 
sacrifice. And thus these apparently 
exceptional sayings are in perfect har- 
mony with the doctrine which M. de 
Lavergne accepts as embracing the whole 
truth. “Seek ye first the kingdom of 
“God and His righteousness, and all 
“ these things shall be added unto you.” 
“ Voila,” he says, “la véritable doctrine. 
“ Avant tout, Dieu et la justice ; mais 
“aprés ces premiers biens il y en a 
“ dautres qui doivent nous étre donnés 
“par surcroit. Ce reste forme le do- 
“maine de l'économie politique.” No 
doubt many economists would decline 
to hold this language. But they cannot, 
as economists, object to it. They have 
no more right to say that the increase of 
material wealth ought to override con- 
siderations of the kingdom of God and 
His righteousnes, than a medical man 
would have to say that a soldier ought 
not to go to the wars because his health 
will be endangered. It is the business 
of divines to point out how completely 
our Lord’s strong language is justified 
by those temptations to make money 
unfairly and unwisely, of which the 
economist is well aware. But the divine 
may also explain that the most utter 
devotion to the Divine kingdom and 
righteousness will not in the long run 
be prejudicial to the growth of riches. 
The fear of God and the love of justice 
are the strongest enemies of those vices 
which breed poverty and distrust. Every 
one knows that it would not do to teach 
without reserve, Make yourselves rich, 
above all. But it would do to teach, 
without any reserve, Submit yourselves 
to the will of the righteous Father of 
all. This obedience would inevitably, 
as our Tord teaches, be followed by 
prosperity. it would supeisede the ne- 
cessity of a political economy, if it were 


not truer to say that it would be sure - 


to bring a sound political economy 
in its train. It is no wish of mine 
therefore, as a preacher of the Gospel 
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of Christ, to go cap in hand to political 
economy, and to ask that our religion 
may be tolerated as innocuous. I main- 
tain, what M. de Lavergne on his side 
fully admits, that nothing can do so 
much for a true social economy as a 
true Christianity. 

The following is a paragraph from 
the Revtew :-— 


“The principle to which the Louvain pro- 
fessor ascribes the production of wealth is new 
and somewhat paradoxical ; it is the Christian 
spirit of sacrifice (renoncement). The spirit of 
sacrifice is the basis of Christianity, but it only 
acts very indirectly upon production ; and if 
taken literally, and applied as a universal and 
absolute rule, it would be irreconcileable with 
it. M. Périn developes in two volumes this 
original theory. On some points he happens to 
be right enough, for the love of riches carried 
to excess leads to the destruction of riches, 
and there are cases in which riches must be 
given up, in order to obey a higher duty ; 
but these cases are rare and exceptional. The 
genuine principle of the wealth of Christian 
nations 1s rather in that other law which 
Christianity has proclaimed, Love your" neigh- 
bour as yourself for the love of God. By this 
rule of love and of justice, aided when necessary 
by the spirit of sacrifice, the useful is in some 
sort transfigured : it ceases to be a matter of 
individual and selfish calculation, and becomes 
the symboi of charity and of the common 
interest (solidarité), the bond between all 
men and all peoples, the earthly cement of 
humanity. It is thus that political economy 
may well be called the daughter of Christianity ; 
it could not have had birth in the old world.” 


This is a noble doctrine for a professed 
economist. Upon the theological part 
of it I will venture to remark, that the 
Christian law of sacrifice would be 
identical with that of love. Sacrifice 
without an object does not belong to the 
Christian life. “Love God supremely 
and your neighbour as yourself” em- 
braces all true self-abnegation, all sur- 
render, all sacrifice. A striking sentence 
from another part of the essay illustrates 
this doctrine, and marks the most sacred 
point of contact between Christianity 
and political economy: “ Family life is 
“the true source of wellbeing, and no- 
“ thing encourages family life like pro- 
“ perty.” Is not acquisition trans- 
figured indeed, when it becomes the 
conscientious discharge of duty towards 
those whom God has made dependent 
upon us? And popular feeling, even 
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amongst ourselves, demands that it 
should be thus transfigured. A soli- 
tary man without relations, laboriously 
making himself rich, is a disagreeable 
object to all of us—unless, indeed, he 
shows that the poor or his country may 
be to him in the place of a family. 
Every man ought to labour for an in- 
dependence, in order that he may not 
be a burden upon others. After that, 
he ought to be glad to make himself 
able to help others. St. Paul’s maxims 
are perfectly practical and rational: 
“Them that are such we command and 
“exhort by our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
“with quietness they work, and eat 
“their own bread. But ye, brethren, be 
“not weary in well-doing.” ‘“ Rather 
“let him labour, working with his 
“hands the thing which is good, that 
“he may have to give to him that 
“ needeth.” 

From our English point of view, no 
better illustration of the historical con- 
nexion between religion and material 
prosperity could be given than the de- 
velopment of enterprise and trade which 
accompanied the Reformation. It is 
interesting to see that at the same time 
the high principle laid down by the 
French economist was fully recognised, 
as the following extracts will show. The 
first is from a letter given, in the name 
of Edward VI.. to an expedition which 
went on a north-eastern voyage of dis- 
covery, to be presented to any potentates 
whose lands the expedition might light 


upon :— 


* For the God of heaven and earth, greatly 
providing for mankind, would not that all 
things should be found in one region, to the 
end that one should have need of another, that 
by this means friendship might be established 
ne, all men, and every one seek to gratify 
all. For the furtherance of which universal 
amity, certain men of our realm, moved here- 
unto by the said desire, have instituted and 
taken upon them a voyage into far countries, 
desiring us to further their enterprise. Who, 
assenting to their petition, have licensed the 
ight valiant and worthy Sir Hugh btm en pac 
Knight, and other our trusty and faithful ser- 
vants, to go to countries to them heretofore 
unknown, as well to seek such thi as we 
» as also to carry unto them from our 
regions such things as they lack. So that 
hereby, not only commodity may ensue both 
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to them and us, but also an indissoluble and 
payee magne of friendship be established 
yetween us both. We therefore desire you 
kings and princes, and all other to whom there 
is any power on the earth, to permit unto 
these our servants free passage by your regions 
and dominions; for they shall not touch any- 
thing of yours unwilling unto you. Consider 
you that they also are men. If therefore 
they shall stand in need of anything, we desire 
you of all humanity and for the nobility which 
is in you, to aid and help them with such 
things as they lack, receiving again of them 
such things as they shall be able to give you 
in recompense. Show yourselves so towards 
them, as you would that we and our subjects 
should show ourselves towards your servants, if 
at any time they shall pass by our regions.” 

Is not Free Trade nobly grounded in 
this document? The expedition’ thus 
sent forth “ discovered” Russia from the 
North, and was the beginning of inter- 
course between that country and Eng- . 
land. <A charter of Ivan Vasiliwich, the 
reigning sovereign of Russia, given to an 
English company, expounds with almost 
tedious fulness the principle of Edward’s 
letter. Its preamble is as follows :— 

“ Forasmuch as God hath planted all realms 

and dominions in the whole world with sundry 
commodities, so as the one hath need of the 
amity and commodities of the other, and by 
means thereof traffic is used from one to 
another, and amity thereby increased; and 
for that amongst men nothing is more to be 
desired than amity, without the which no 
creature being of a natural good disposition 
can live in quietness, so that it is as trouble- 
some to be utterly wanting, as it is perceived 
to be grievous to the body to lack air, fire, or 
any other necessaries most requisite for the con- 
servation and maintenance thereof in health ; 
considering also—” 
But here we may as well stop, in the 
homily of Ivan or his advisers. The 
reader will have seen how familiar a 
thing it was in that age, with whatever 
sincerity it might happen in any parti- 
cular case to be done, to lay down a great 
moral benefit as the final cause of com- 
merce, and to recognise free and indus- 
trious commerce as the appointed means 
of securing that moral benefit. 

Let us now follow our authorities in 
touching briefly upon some of the chief 
subjects with which political economy is 
concerned, to see whether in its details 
there is any collision between this science 
and the principles of the Gospel. I need 
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hardly apologise for what must appear a 
slight and superficial treatment of eco- 
nomical questions. My object is only 
to bring the admitted elements of poli- 
tical economy into the light of theology. 
I could not pretend to write as an econo- 
mist ; but I desire, as a preacher of the 
Gospel, to see clearly that I am not con- 
tradicting the positive conclusions of 
science. ; 
What is the Christian theory of Ja- 
bour ? No doubt one aspect of it pre- 
sented to us in the Bible is that of a 
curse, It is a necessary result of the 
presence of evil in the earth. It must 
be submitted to as a burden which can- 
not be thrown off And there is an 
important reality in this representation 
of labour. The New Testament recog- 
nises it in a manner by holding out rest as 
a promised blessing. But even the Mo- 
saic teaching declared work as well as 
rest to be made in the image of God. 
Thou shalt work six days, for God 
wrought: thou shalt rest on the seventh 
day, for God rested. And all honour is 
paid to common industry under the 
Gospel. It may be true that the Scrip- 
tures do not dwell anywhere, after the 
modern manner, upon the happiness of 
work in itself, when it is a wholesome 
exercise of the faculties. But, perhaps, 
it is simpler and better to regard work 
as a means rather than as an end—. 
to think of the satisfaction of getting 
good things done rather than of the 
pleasure of doing them. “What makes 
labour really energetic and productive,” 
says M. de Lavergne, “is not fear [we 
may add, nor the reflex consciousness of 
the pleasure of it], but hope.” And the 
principle of hope—hope in work as well 
as hope in waiting—is eminently a Chris- 
tian and Evangelical one. Those who 
trust in God see it to be worth while to 
work on at whatever their hand finds to 
do—to be wrong to waste the “ talents” 
intrusted to them—even more than those 
who work for selfish ends. The maxim, 
“ always abounding in the work of the 
“ Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your 
“labour is not in vain in the Lord,” 
applies to productive industry in its 
place as much as to any other kind of 
No. 39.—voL. viL 
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work. When St. Paul wanted to earn 
a living, he worked as industriously at a 
trade as any other operative. Christian 
teaching, therefore, entirely supports 
political economy in enforcing industry. 
That which is shown to be indispensable 
to production is commended as a duty 
under the Gospel, and made cheerful 
with the hope of a still higher reward. 
On the other hand, it is due to economical 
science to remember that one of its chief 
tasks is to show how labour may be 
more equally distributed, how its en- 
slaving pressure may be lightened, how 
it may be made to minister to happy and 
intelligent rest, by a growing perfection 
of its instruments, and by the accumu- 
lation of the means of subsistence. With 
regard to labour, political economy and 
the Gospel need not even appear to 
differ. 

So again as to saving, or the creating 
of capital. Political economy may seem 
to acquiesce in the covetous spirit which 
the Gospel vehemently condemns ; it 
may demonstrate that the hoarding of 
a miser is less mischievous than the 
squandering of a prodigal. But it has 
no right or reason to praise covetous- 
ness. In many ways, this spirit is in- 
jurious to the ends which political 
economy proposes to itself. And Chris- 
tian teaching is eminently favourable to 
all rational saving, by the self-denial 
which it inculcates, and by its hatred of 
the means by which wealth is dissi- 
pated. 

A difficulty is much more likely to 
arise upon the subject of competition. 
Language has been used, in the name of 
political economy, as to the necessity 
and value of competition, which cer- 
tainly seemed to contradict the funda- 
mental principle of Christian fellowship, 
and to set the science which dictated 
it in direct opposition to the Gospel. 
Against the political economy, there- 
fore, which glorified competition, the 
rival principle of association has been 
upheld. But I believe that the soundest 


‘economists would not argue for compe- 


tition in any such sense as to depreciate 

association. They would, no doubt, 

contend for freedom, both in production 
g 
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and in trades. They would be as ready 
as ever to demonstrate the fallacy of a 
socialism established by law and main- 
tained by force. They would exhibit 
the advantages that accrue to the world 
from that liberty which may be per- 
verted into eager and inhuman compe- 
tition. But political economy is not 
bound to praise, in the social struggle, 
anything which Christianity would con- 
demn. It is alive to the evils which 
attend this struggle. Almost as soon 
as the struggle becomes unchristian, it 
becomes also uneconomical. A partial 
remedy for the evils of competition may 
be sought in the adoption of the prin- 
ciple of association in industry. No 
supporter of voluntary co-operation can 
dream that it could extinguish compe- 
tition ; and, on the other hand, there is 
nothing in the largest extension of co- 
operative schemes, so long as they are 
voluntary, which need offend an eco- 
nomist. But, in any case, is it not 
necessary to invoke the aid of Christian 
principle to maintain a sound economical 
condition? Suppose that individual 
competition is the general law of the 
social system, what does Christian 
teaching say? It speaks thus to each 
man: Work industriously, do the best 
you can to earn a living for yourself and 
those dependent upon you, delight in 
producing what will be for the general 
advantage ; but beware of the tempta- 
tions which beset you, abstain upon 
your loyalty as a subject of Christ from 
defrauding or overreaching a neighbour, 
and do not allow your inward health to 
be corroded by anxiety. If such a 
voice is listened to, will not society be 
the more prosperous? If, again, at- 
tempts are made to organize voluntary 
associations for industry and trade, a 
Christian should welcome them cor- 
dially. Every effort to work in honour- 
able fellowship is a witness in behalf of 
the law of Christian life, It is almost 
impossible that co-operation should suc- 
ceed at all, unless some principle higher 
than that of self-interest binds the mem- 
bers together. Association needs a living 
Christianity to sustain it, as competition 
needs a living Christianity to control 
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and to purify it. The end which both 
the Christian and the economist would 
look upon as a success is the same. 
Large collective wealth, increased with- 
out gambling, or fraud, or monopolies, 
distributed as generally as possible 
amongst a well-rewarded people, minis- 
tering to true freedom and cultivation : 
this is what both would desire. Poli- 
tical economy does not dictate that indi- 
viduals should acquire or hold enormous 
fortunes. Large capitals are, indeed, of 
special value ; but, if these can be ob- 
tained by association, they are just as 
efficacious, and the more numerous the 
partners the better. 

The alliance between religion and 
commerce is so well recognised, as hardly 
to require the illustrations which it is 
easy to adduce. Every great religious . 
movement has opened ways for com- 
mercial enterprise; credit, so indis- 
pensable to the transactions of exchange, 
has its root in the moral or religious 
quality of integrity. The commercial 
spirit has its own great dangers ; and 
when it subdues religion to itself, it 
works in it the deadliest corruptions. 
But commercial activity has not been 
more adverse than any other condition 
of human life to the pure spirit of the 
Gospel. St. Paul seems to have laboured 
longest and most effectually in busy com- 
mercial places, where the thoughts of men 
were quickened by various intercourse— 
such as Antioch, Ephesus, and Corinth. 
Christian missions and commerce have 
always gone hand in hand together. 
There is no reason why every trader 
should not be elevated by such thoughts 
as those of the letter quoted above, and 
regard himself as a minister of the 
Divine goodness for blessing and binding 
together the human race. 

The subject of population reminds us 
of the controversy of which Malthus’s 
famous book was the beginning, and in 
which there is some appearance of reli- 
gion taking the side opposed to political 
economy. It is curious that Malthus’s 
views should have won him praise from 
zealous Romanists, whose opinions on 
other matters would have been no less dis- 
tasteful to him as an economist than as a 

















Protestant. M. de Maistre, as M. de La- 
vergne mentions, exults to find in the 
Malthusian theory a justification of the 
celibacy of priests and monks and nuns. 
But it might be replied, perhaps to 
Malthus himself (I am not sure whether 
he needs the reply), that such a restric- 
tion on the growth of population would 
not have the desired effect. Probably 
the population might show just as 
dangerous a tendency to encroach upon 
the means of subsistence, in a country 
where monks and nuns abound, as in a 
country where no one takes a vow of 
celibacy. If prudence and energy and 
enterprise prevail amongst a people, im- 
provident marriages will not be common, 
but in all probability the means of sub- 
sistence will increase in a degree to 
warrant a rapidly increasing population. 
Emigration will give its aid; but, as a 
general rule, it is the prudent and self- 
respecting people that will avail itself of 
emigration. To preach against improvi- 
dent marriages, therefore, is not necessa- 
rily to promote celibacy. On the whole, 
it would seem that the desire entertained 
by a sensible Christian father on behalf 
of his sons, would comprise the aims 
both of religion and of political economy 
in this matter. He would wish to see 
them married ; but he would not wish 
to see them rush, whilst yet boys and 
without a provision, into the first mar- 
riage that offered itself’ He would 
exhort them to wait, living a virtuous 
life, and looking foward to marriage, 
until they should have at least a reason- 
able hope of supporting a wife and 
family in independence. The higher 
his estimate of the excellence of mar- 
riage, the more he would be grieved to 
see it degraded and embittered by desti- 
tution and dependence. What more 
could be desired, than that such views 
should be generally acted upon? It 
would be fantastical for an individual 
to abstain from marriage, in order that 
the population might not increase. But 
if all took care not to marry improvi- 
dently, there would be no fear of the 
population outrunning the means of 
subsistence. And our religion teaches 
us that marriage, because it is such an 
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honourable estate, is “‘ Not to be taken in 
“ hand unadvisedly, lightly, or wantonly, 
“but reverently, discreetly, advisedly, 
“ soberly, and in the fear of God.” 

The objection to a superabundant 
population is that it makes the poverty 
of the poor more extreme and hopeless. 
Now, one complaint brought, not with- 
out reason, by political economy against 
religion, is that poverty has been petted 
by it. This has been the case far more 
in Roman Catholic than in Protestant 
countries. Almsgiving has been too 
much glorified in itself, and the object 
to be attained by it has been too little 
considered. But, as M. de Lavergne 
justly says, “the ideal of almsgiving is 
to make itself superfluous.” The object 
of all relief is to diminish poverty. 
Whenever this effect is not produced by 
attempts to relieve, the relief is a failure. 
If incontestable evidence shows that 
poverty is even increased by what is 
done to relieve it, then those who give 
are proved to be acting in just as self- 
stultifying a manner, as those who in 
unwisely trying to extinguish a fire 
should make it rage the more fiercely. 
And, beyond any doubt, this has been the 
history of a great deal of the so-called 
“charity” of the Christian world. It 
is painful to condemn a habit which 
means well, but is too ignorant and 
thoughtless to do well. But it is more 
painful to see such a habit working its 
natural mischief. The French econo- 
mists, so far from being too stern against 
religious works of charity, appear to 
me scarcely alive enough to their 
dangers. But the whole great question 
of poverty and its remedies requires to 
be considered with reference to the 
particular country, and also to the 
particular time in which the inquirer 
may be most interested. Whether cer- 
tain particular methods may be wise and 
effectual or not, will depend very much 
on the actual condition of the popula- 
tion to be dealt with. So far as political 
economy and religion are concerned, the 
economist may be tempted to forget the 
dignity and value of the higher feelings, 
and the religious man may be too care- 
less about following up his acts to their 
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practical results ; but the end sought by 
both, the amelioration of the condition 
of the distressed, is so entirely the same, 
that the one or the other must be wrong 
as to his own processes, if there is any 
collision between them. 

A report upon the Relief of the Poor, 
embodying the results of accurate ob- 
servation and inquiry, and embracing 
both the administration of poor-law relief 
and the various schemes of benevolence, 
and relating expressly to the present 
time, would be a very interesting and 
valuable work. If any comparison were 
made between England and Continental 
countries, this difference would come 
into view, that in all foreign nations far 
more is attempted in the way of repress- 
ing crime and vice, and preventing them 
from breaking out into overt acts, than 
the English jealousy as to the liberty of 
the subject will allow to be tried amongst 
ourselves. Our disreputable classes are 
allowed to have things their own way, 
and so become more disreputable, to a 
degree that must astonish the adminis- 
trative powers of other countries. I am 
not blind to the reasons alleged for 
leaving things as they are; but I can 
never persuade myself that it is wise or 
right to tolerate so much brutality and 
blackguardism, as the police know well, 
‘but dare not touch, in the lower haunts 
of this metropolis. I think that the 
liberty of the subject might bear, with- 
out danger, to be a little infringed upon 
in those directions, for the great gain of 
suppressing to some extent the reckless- 
ness of hard drinking, the audacities of 
prostitution, the miseries of vagabondage, 
the immodesties of overcrowding, the 
brazenness of crime, which run riot 
amongst us. But it is almost hopeless 
to look for any vigorous trial of what 
might be done in this way. No Home 
Secretary would find sufficient encourage- 
ment in grappling with the great diffi- 
culties which his first experiments would 
encounter. 

We must not flatter ourselves, how- 
ever, that we do not pay for this licence. 
We pay, for one thing, in national repu- 
‘tation. It is easy to draw frightful 
pictures of the condition of the English 
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people, which are literally true, but 
which convey the most fallacious im- 
pressions. By such representations 
foreigners may be altogether deceived, 
whilst we ourselves are puzzled and 
confused. We cannot understand how 
these things should be true, side by side 
with so much that is healthy and pleas- 
ing and hopeful amongst us. But we 
suffer also inevitably in other ways. We 
have to deal with these dregs of our 
population when they show their quality 
in mendicancy and in crime. We have 
a heavier and more difficult work to do 
in the punishment of our criminals. It 
must always be a perplexing problem 
how to punish crime effectually without 
being brutal and unmerciful ; but it is 
probable that a good deal of crime might 
be prevented, by making the ordinary © 
life of criminals less free and more 
hazardous. And, then, some additional 
degree of sternness must be imparted to 
the administration of our poor-law. And 
it is the more needful also for every 
private person to be on his guard against 
the tricks of those who make a trade of 
mendicancy and imposture. 

In speaking of the evils entailed upon 
the working-classes by drunkenness, 
M. de Lavergne invokes the united 
efforts of priests, economists, and the 
civil authorities : “ Let political economy 
“show the working-man how much he 
“ injures himself by wasting his savings 
“ and his time, by consuming his health, 
“ his intelligence, and his strength, and 
“ by preparing for himself a miserable 
“and premature old age. Let the autho- 
“ rities exercise a rigorous supervision 
“over public-houses, and let the law 
“ punish, when necessary, the excesses 
“committed there. And let religion 
“give her sanction to these practical 
“ lessons, by reminding the working-man 
“ of his duties to himself, to his family, 
“ and to God.” Now, if we are to hope 
for little from the second of these 
agencies, we ought to labour the more 
earnestly at the other two. We are 
bound to do our utmost that knowledge, 
and a sense of duty, and an inspiring 
hope of better things may be diffused 
amongst the poor. 
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In the work of National Education, 
I am afraid that the country, without 
meaning it, has just been taking a back- 
ward step, by adopting the measures 
proposed to Parliament by the Com- 
mittee of Council. There was sufficient 
evidence that during the last twenty 
years a very considerable advance had 
been made, and that this advance was 
due, in great measure, to the plans 
suggested by Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth, 
and matured by gradual experience. 
It is true that the Zimes, in its desire 
to discredit that work, had the injustice 
and the cruelty, not many weeks ago, 
to point to the condition of the Lanca- 
shire operatives, as a conclusive proof 
that recent education had failed. ‘Their 
presumed “helplessness ” was laid at the 
door of the prevalent method of educa- 
tion. But the advocates of that educa- 
tion could not wish for a more favourable 
test than the character and conduct of 
these suffering people. What does M. 
de Lavergne say of them?!—*“If the 
“ operatives of Lancashire and of the 
“ neighbouring counties are presenting 
“at this moment so beautiful a specta- 
“ cle—the most beautiful, perhaps, that 
“has ever been seen—it is no doubt 
“ because they know the laws of politi- 
“cal economy, but also because they 
“are sustained, for the most part, by a 
“sincere piety.” The account is only 
too flattering ; and it would be a mis- 
take to claim for the improved method 
of popular education all the credit of a 
behaviour so admirable. But, according 
to the 7'imes itself, those methods have 
had something to do with making our 
poor people what they are. But Parlia- 
ment allowed itself to be persuaded that 
education had been going on a wrong 
tack, and great changes have been intro- 
duced. I fear that these changes will 
do much harm. It is no trifling matter 
that the managers of schools in poor 
districts should have some portion of 
this government-aid withdrawn and 
the rest made uncertain and precarious, 


and should thus be compelled to reduce’ 


and contract their work. But this is 
by no means the worst part of the 
change. Under the plausible but falla- 
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cious plea of securing sounder instruc- 
tion in the more important elements, all 
schools are being urged and tempted by 
the new system to give up instruction 
in those higher subjects which made 
education interesting both to the teachers 
and the taught, and to drill the children 
wearily in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic only. This change is already begin- 
ning to tell upon schools. Inspectors 
and the Committee of Council perceive 
that they will have to resist to the ut- 
most this tendency, unless the schools 
are everywhere to degenerate. A prac- 
tised observer discovers at once, by the 
much-ridiculed “tone” of the school, 
that the teaching has become more 
mechanical. Even the three R’s them- 
selves are not found to be taught the 
better, when time and labour are sub- 
tracted from other things to be devoted 
to them. The best hope is that the 
Committee, by its administrative power, 
may succeed in neutralising the effects 
of its own legislation. 

The task of dealing directly with 
destitution is mainly performed by our 
poor-law system. This system is more 
in favour with economists than with the 
charitable. Its operations inevitably 
shock to some extent the spirit which 
would desire to be indulgent and gentle 
towards the distressed. Workhouses 
and officials and boards of guardians 
are by no means perfect, and it is very 
desirable that improvements should be 
urged upon them. But I am bound to 
say that, as far as some experience 
enables me to judge, the poor-law sys- 
tem does its work fairly, and avoids its 
besetting evils more successfully than 
the free benevolence of the country 
avoids its dangers., It is worth while 
to ask, however, Which direction ought 
our poor-law system to take, if things 
go on as favourably as we hope they 
may do? Ought it to open its arms 
more widely, and show more tenderness, 
and seek to minister in a more Christian 
spirit to the wants of the poor? Or 
ought it to be contracted within even 
narrower circles, never relaxing its 
rigour? Many persons seem to hope 
for the former movement; but I con- 
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fess I think the latter would be the 
best forthe country. There will always, 
or for a long time, be a quantity of dis- 
tress arising out of idleness, drunken- 
ness, and other vices. It is necessary 
to deal with this firmly. We cannot 
let the most worthless people starve 
outright ; but they ought to be made 
to feel the wretchedness proper to their 
conduct, and, if necessary, they ought 
to be partially imprisoned. I could 
wish, as the ideal of poor-law relief, 
that it should have none but unde- 
serving persons to deal with, and that 
it should treat them rigorously. Edu- 
cation and general prosperity might 
render decent people independent of 
any distress, except such as might fairly 
be considered exceptional; and this 
might be the care of Christian charity, 
acting privately or through Church 
organization. 

The hope of gradually diminishing 
pauperism to this point must lie in 
whatever tends to increase the intelli- 
gence and energy and self-respect of 
our poorer class. Almsgiving, however 
well considered, wlll not do much to 
extinguish pauperism, because it hardly 
aims at exerting such an influence. It 
is disappointing, and even humbling, to 
those who are both rich and kindly, to 
learn how little the giving away of their 
money will do to help the poor, and 
what danger there is of their doing 
more harm than good. But it is a 
wholesome lesson to learn ; and, when 
really learnt, it is not likely to diminish 
the sympathy of the rich towards the 
poor, or their real power to do them 
service. M. de Lavergne has some 
good remarks on this point: “The 
“rich can do very little,” he says, “by 
“ material means, to ameliorate the con- 
“ dition of the working-classes. Morally, 
“they can do much more. They can 
‘set an example of good living. If it 
“belongs to political economy to show 
“the fatal effects of luxury on public 
“and private riches, it belongs to reli- 
“gion to raise its voice, and to remind 
“the rich that they have the charge of 
“souls.” Yes—this is the difference 
between the false and the true charity. 
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The false regards the poor chiefly as 
animals to be fed and clothed; the 
true regards them as spiritual beings, to 
be built up in faith and hope and love. 
As means towards this end, besides the 
education of children, we may expect 
much from two classes of efforts. (1.) The 
first includes friendly societies, good 
clubs, cooperative associations, and all 
institutions which bind working-people 
together in mutual trust and support. 
The higher the qualities called out by 
any such association—and the qualities 
of management, self-control, and fore- 
sight required by large cooperative 
stores and by manufacturing enterprises 
must be of no common kind,—the more 
valuable is its influence. The success 
attained in Lancashire by cooperative 
institutions gives a hopeful earnest of 
the benefit they may in time confer upon 
the whole body of our working-classes. 
(2.) The other class includes all efforts 
of employers to raise and sustain the 
character of those who work for them. 
This is the field in which the greater 
number of rich persons may labour 
with the best hope of reward. The 
servants in private households, labourers 
on agricultural property, the hands in 
great workshops and mills, are all morally 
dependent, in a very important degree, 
upon the behaviour towards them of 
their employers. Excellent examples 
are to be found of wholesome influence 
exerted by the employing class, in draw- 
ing out the affections, in stimulating 
the providence, and in sustaining the 
common morality of those placed under 
them. There could be nothing better 
for England than that such examples 
should be universally followed. Preach- 
ing on the duties of the rich towards 
the poor could propose to itself nothing 
more beneficial than to persuade em- 
ployers to treat those who serve them, not 
as mercenary strangers, but as brethren 
and sisters in Christ. © 

The remembrance of what the preacher 
of the Gospel might thus do may well 
convince the zealous economist that he 
needs for his own ends the support of a 
true religion. If he asks, Shall we look 
to self-interest, or shall we look to the 




















fear and love of the Father in heaven, 
for the strengthening and perfecting of 
the social system in all well being !— 
history and experience may assure him 
that the religious motive is the stronger 
as well as the purer. We may expect 
that economists, as they see more clearly 
their own ends and the true means of 
securing them, will ask the more ear- 
nestly for the aid of that powerful voice 
which stirs the heart of man to its 
depths. On our side, preachers of the 
Gospel—who see what mistakes have 
been made in the name of religion, 
and who consider that the Almighty 
God has submitted the various pro- 
vinces of His universal order to special 
sciences—will gladly accept and seek the 
instruction which political economy is 
able to supply. They will allow this 
science to guide the impulses which it 
is their function to stimulate. But ex- 
perience will not teach them to under- 
value the old warnings against the love 
of riches. Wealth is appointed to serve, 
and is a good servant ; but its constant 
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attempts to rule must be resisted now 
as much as ever. It is not only private 


covetousness that must be denounced ; 
the idea of collective prosperity may 
exercise too dominant and absorbing an 
influence on the general mind. The 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness 
are still to be sought first. The pursuit 
of these will make the nations, as well 
as individuals, prosperous. If we think 
of nothing but the increase of riches, 
we shall lose the Kingdom of God, and 
the riches will soon become corrupt and 
perish. The circumstances of the pre- 
sent age, therefore, as in other respects 
so in this of its material progress, press 
upon the servants of the Gospel with 
much urgency their own special duty. 
They must bear witness as much as ever 
to the vanity and perishableness of 
earthly things in themselves—to the 
glory and eternal worth of spiritual 
treasures. If the wisdom of the world 
misunderstands them, they must rest 
upon that heavenly wisdom, which now 
as of old is justified of her children. 


MARITIME RIGHTS OF BELLIGERENTS AND NEUTRALS. 


BY WILLIAM T. THORNTON, 


Tue breeches pocket is the softest place 
in the Manchester panoply, as no one 
knows better than Mr. Cobden, who ac- 
cordingly—when, a few weeks since, 
haranguing the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce on International Maritime 
Law—took care to direct his strongest 
arguments against those chinks in the 
armour of his audience, through which 
money enters and issues. But, even 
while thus adroitly suiting his language 
to his company, he can scarcely have 
been unconscious that the reasoning 
which he was for the nonce using so 
triumphantly, though not without co- 
gency, was far from being sufficiently 
comprehensive ; that it left untouched 
some very important points, and that, 
when most apposite, it was only of local 
application. To have set the subject 








fairly and fully before his hearers, would 
have required an examination of general 
principles, of which they would probably 
have been intolerant, and from which 
he prudently abstained. It is to be re- 
gretted, however, that his own prelimi- 
nary investigations should have been 
narrowed to the simple requirements of 
his discourse ; for, otherwise, eyes so 
keen as his could not have failed to 
discover by how many and by what con- 
clusive objections his foregone conclu- 
sions might be met. 

In considering the points of Maritime 
Law which Mr. Cobden has brought into 
question, we must be cateful to separate 
things which, though very different in 
themselves and resting on very different 
bases, are apt to be regarded as belong- 
ing to the same category. We must dis- 
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tinguish between the right of search and 
the right of blockade—between search for 
the purpose of ascertaining the nation- 
ality of a ship, and search for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the ownership or 
nature of a cargo; between blockade of 
individual ports, and blockade of long 
lines of coast. 

With respect to the search, on the 
high seas, of ships of undoubted neu- 
trality, it, may at once be pronounced to 
be utterly and invariably unjustifiable. 
The most perverse and most presump- 
tuous of belligerents does not pretend to 
be entitled to search for enemy’s property 
in a neutral territory. Not even by the 
New York Herald has it yet been asserted 
that Mr. Adams can issue letters-of- 
marque to Yankee rowdies, empowering 
them to enter warehouses in London or 
Liverpool, in quest of Virginian tobacco 
or Sea-Island cotton. But a neutral vessel 
on the high seas is, in’ effect, nothing 
else than a detached portion of neutral 
territory. One jurisdiction does not end 
until another begins, nor does it neces- 
sarily end even then, for the two juris- 
dictions may be concurrent. This hap- 
pens on the open sea, where, as on a 
domain belonging in common to all 
nations, all Governments exercise, con- 
currently, exclusive sovereignty over 
their respective subjects. A neutral 
vessel sailing on that common domain, 
is, by that act, no more withdrawn from 
the exclusive jurisdiction of her own 
Government, than a cottager’s cow ceases 
to be the exclusive property of her 
owner, by being sent to graze on a field, 
over which the latter, in common with 
his neighbours, has rights of pasture. 
Identity not being disputed, both ship 
and cow ought to be as safe from foreign 
interference on the common sea or the 
common field as if the one were in a 
home-port, and the other in her native 
byre. There may, however, be doubts 
as to identity ; and, just as a bailiff, duly 
anthorized, might lay hold of the cow 
in order to ascertain whether she might 
not be one of the chattels of the debtor 
against whom he had a writ, so a belli- 
gerent cruiser might detain a soi-disant 
neutral, to ascertain whether she were 
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really what she professed to be. But, if 
proved to be neutral, the ship, like the 
cow of a solvent owner, ought at once to 
be let go. The cireumstance of her 
having enemy’s goods on board would 
furnish no pretence for confiscating the 
goods, still less for confiscating the 
vessel, The goods would be inviolable 
on neutral ground ; and they ought to be 
similarly inviolable under the protection 
of a neutral flag on the high seas, being 
still in fact on what is unequivocal, 
though detached, neutral territory. 
Whatever plea could be adduced to 
justify the seizure of Virginian tobacco 
on a British vessel on the Atlantic, 
would serve equally well to justify its 
seizure in a warehouse in Thames Street. 
Nay, the same argument would hold 
good even in the case of the discovery 
on board a neutral ship of munitions of 
war destined for the enemy’s use. The 
subjects of all belligerent powers are 
perfectly at liberty to purchase military 
stores in a neutral country, and no one 
belligerent would dream of seizing the 
purchases of another as long as they 
remained on neutral soil. Either Federals 
or Confederates may freely supply them- 
selves with cannon and rifles, powder 
and shot, at Birmingham or elsewhere, 
without danger of foreign molestation, 
as long as they keep their arms and 
ammunition within the limits of exclu- 
sive British jurisdiction. But a neutral 
ship navigating the high seas is, de jure, 
neutral territory. A British ship on 
the Atlantic is as exclusively within 
British jurisdiction, as if lying in the 
London Docks ; and she and her cargo, 
even though the latter consist of warlike 
stores consigned to a belligerent, ought to 
be equally exempt from capture in both 
situations. Considered by itself, such 
exemption appears to be an incontest- 
able right; nor will it be found to be 
greatly invalidated when we inquire, as 
we may have occasion to do farther on, 
how far such a right is compatible with 
the equally undoubted right—say, of 
the Federals on the one hand, or of the 
Confederates on the other, to prevent, if 
they can, the delivery of the cargo at 
Charleston or Baltimore. 
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Hitherto we have supposed the search 
to have taken place on board a neutral 
ship; but the ship might as probably 
have belonged to an enemy ; and in that 
case, according to existing practice, she 
would infallibly be condemned as lawful 
prize, without the smallest misgiving on 
the part of any Court of Admiralty as to 
the equity of the proceeding. As, how- 
ever, considerable doubt on the subject 
has lately been expressed in other quar- 
ters, it behoves us to inquire in what 
way the condemnation can be justified. 
And here we need not complicate the 
question by supposing that, though on 
board an enemy’s ship, the cargo might 
be neutral ; nor stop to ask whether, 
for example, British property—which, if 
deposited in a Confederate warehouse at 
New Orleans, would have been respected 
even by General Butler—can fairly be- 
come liable to seizure by being placed 
on board a Confederate merchantman 
fitted out from New Orleans. Let us 
assume that both ship and cargo were 
owned by hostile belligerents, and con- 
sider what principle should then be 
applied to them. 

Since a neutral ship is, in effect, a 
detached portion of neutral territory, 
an enemy’s ship may similarly be re- 
garded as a detached portion of enemy’s 
territory. Whatever aggressive rights, 
therefore, may be exercised on land by 
an invading force, the same should appa- 
rently be the rights of a cruiser on the 
ocean. This is so far true, that what- 
ever is permissible to invaders on land 
is permissible also to cruisers at sea ; and 
it will therefore be useful to determine, 
in the first place, what species and what 
amount of aggression are permissible in 
an enemys country? How far, then, 
are rapine and havoc sanctified by war ? 
What limitation does modern usage set 
to military licence ? 

When savages fight with each other, 
there is no limitation at all. All the 
men, women, and children encountered 
in a successful foray are pretty sure to 
be killed, outraged, or enslaved ; and as, 
of course, not more respect is shown to 
property than to person, there is the 
same unbounded licence for pillage as 
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for slaughter. Whatever huts or wig- 
wams are met with are gutted or burnt, 
or both; whatever cattle cannot be 
driven away are hamstrung; if any 
crops are found standing that cannot 
be conveniently cut, they are trampled 
down; and, if the fields are not sown 
with salt, it is probably because that 
condiment is not so abundant or cheap 
in most barbarous countries as it was in 
Ancient Canaan. These are the inva- 
riable characteristics of warfare in a rude 
age ; and they are very far from having 
completely disappeared from the tactics 
of the most polished nations. It was a 
maxim of the First Napoleon—recently 
adopted, it appears, by most of the 
young Napoleons on the other side of 
the Atlantic—that war should support 
itself; and he and his marshals were 
accordingly in the habit of taking in an 
enemy’s country, whenever and wherever 
they found it, whatever they wanted for 
the use of their soldiers, and very often 
a good deal besides. This is an Jdeé 
Napoleonienne which is still much in 
vogue among continental commanders ; 
the most scrupulous of whom, supposing 
him to have gained a great battle over 
our Volunteers at Wimbledon, would 
certainly not hesitate to make a clean 
sweep of Islington Cattle Market, to 
place an embargo on all the corn-ships 
in the river, and to lay Lombard Street 
and Cheapside under contribution. Such 
proceedings, however, would probably 
now be suspected, even by those chiefly 
concerned in them, to be stretches of 
power ; and it is no unfounded boast to 
say, that nothing of the kind would be 
tolerated by the stricter code of military 
ethics which prevails among ourselves. 
For a very lengthened period, British 
generals, on hostile soil, have been accus- 
tomed to distinguish between property 
of the hostile State or Sovereign and 
that of individuals. The former is ap- 
propriated with as little discrimination 
as compunction—as would, no doubt, 


_ have been seen in the summer-palace of 


the Emperor of China, if Sir Hope 
Grant’s division had had the good for- 
tune to reach it as early as General 
Montauban’s ; but the latter receives a 
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graduated treatment, nicely adapted to 
its yarious descriptions. Arms, ammu- 
nition, and warlike stores in general are 
taken possession of by summary process, 
in compliance with the law of self-pre- 
servation, and to prevent their being 
turned against the invaders. Supplies 
of necessaries for the troops are also 
taken, but, if the state of the military 
chest will permit, are also paid for ; but 
nothing else is taken by force. What- 
ever other commodities are required, 
they are purchased in the open market. 
These are, and long have been, recog- 
nised maxims in English warfare ; and, 
how little soever they may be respected 
in practice by other civilized nations, 
there is no foreign jurist who would 
dispute them. The change of sentiment 
which has led to such changes of opinion 
and conduct will be noticed presently. 
For the moment it will suffice to note 
the fact, and to point out the important 
differences which exist in the usages of 
belligerents on land and at sea. If the 
same code of military morals were ad- 
mitted to apply to both, the only goods 
found by a cruiser on board an enemy’s 
ship which would be liable to seizure, 
would be those which either belonged 
to the enemy’s Government, or which 
consisted of munitions of war. No 
other part of the cargo could be taken 
without full compensation, nor would 
the vessel itself be lawful prize, unless 
she were either the property, or were in 
the service, of the inimical Government. 
These immunities are accordingly claimed 
for enemy’s ships by the School of Man- 
chester ; and the claim could be fully 
sustained, if the principles of military 
and naval equity were precisely the 
same. But they are not ; and, when we 
examine, as we must now proceed to do, 
into the rightfulness of Blockade, we 
shall see that the position of an enemy’s 
ships at sea is materially affected by 
complications arising out of that part of 
our subject ; we shall see that claims to 
inviolability, which might otherwise be 
admitted, must be disallowed, on account 
of their incompatibility with rights of 
aggression which cannot be disputed. 
Until that blessed time arrives when 
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wars shall be no more, towns will con- 
tinue to be besieged ; but, in order that 
towns, and particularly seaport towns, 
should be effectually besieged, it is gene- 
rally necessary to blockade them. A 
belligerent has, therefore, a perfect right 
to blockade any town which he has a 
right to besiege: for there can be little 
hope of capturing it, unless the ingress 
into it, both of persons and things, be 
strictly prevented. This, which is the 
main justification of blockade in the 
case of a town under siege, will assist 
us in determining how far it is justifiable 
in other cases. 

The legitimate object of war, supposing 
the war to be itself legitimate, is to reduce 
the enemy to submission.‘ This may 
be done, both directly by defeating his 
fleets and armies, and indirectly by lay- 
ing waste his territory, harassing his 
commerce, and, by those or other means, 
so weakening or distressing him, as to 
render the continuance of war instp- 
portable. Both of these courses are 
pursued with unmitigated ferocity by 
savages, who, when at feud, endeavour 
to do each other as much harm as 
possible ; for, with them, political re- 
sentment is commonly inflamed by per- 
sonal hatred, and, at any rate, such 
sympathies as they have seldom ex- 
tend beyond their own clan. It is 
somewhat otherwise with civilized, at 
least with Christian nations, which are 
commonly sufficiently imbued with that 
comprehensive charity which is the 
characteristic of their creed, not to wish 
to injure others more than is necessary 
for the fulfilment of their own purposes. 
Military success may be. as much an 
object with them as with savages, and 
they might not be much more scrupulous 
about any means that would insure it ; 
but, before adopting decidedly objection- 
able means, they pause to calculate their 
probable efficacy. Christian belligerents, 
by tacit consent, abstain from poisoning 
wells ; for that could be done with 
equally fatal effect by both parties, and 
would be more likely to end in the 
extinction of both than in the triumph 
of either. They abstain, likewise, from 
the use of poisoned weapons—partly, no 
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doubt, from an honest prejudice against 
the employment of a means which is 
the peculiar resource of treachery and 
cowardice, but also, and more rationally, 
because it would aggravate the horrors 
of war without contributing in any cor- 
responding degree to the accomplish- 
ment of its ends. This last is the true 
reason why it is no longer a matter 
of course that every opportunity should 
be eagerly seized of ravaging an 
enemy's country with fire and sword, 
as the Lacedemonians were accustomed 
to do in their periodical incursions into 
Attica, and as was done in the Pala- 
tinate, first by Tilly, and afterwards by 
the generals of Louis the Fourteenth. 
If public property alone is now held to 
be indisputably lawful plunder on dry 
land, it is not merely, nor chiefly, be- 
cause war is now felt to be an affair of 
Governments rather than of individuals ; 
for, besides that a constitutional govern- 
ment represents, or at least should 
represent, the feelings of its constituents, 
war can never last long without pro- 
ducing enmity quite as cordial between 
the individual members of the nations 
concerned, as that which exists between 
their rulers. The reason, rather, is that 
the enlarged sympathies of this nine- 
teenth century shrink from the infliction 
of suffering from which no proportionate 
advantage can accrue to those who inflict 
it. If indiscriminate massacre and pil- 
lage in war are now universally repro- 
bated throughout European Christen- 
dom, it is because it is seen that, while 
causing indescribable misery to indivi- 
duals, they cannot, in any commensurate 
degree, affect the progress of the war, or 
diminish the enemy’s power of resist- 
ance, sv as sensibly to hasten his 
submission. To a certain extent, no 
doubt, a Government must always be 
enfeebled when the subjects by whom 
its treasury is replenished, and from 
whom its armies are recruited, are 
decimated or despoiled ; but immense 
misery may thus be created amongst a 


people without appreciably decreasing 


the power of the State. If all Virginia 
presented the same picture of melancholy 
desolatien which, according to recent 
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accounts, is now exhibited by the once 
beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah, or 
if General M’Neill, instead of murder- 
ing only ten helpless prisoners at 
Palmyra in cold blood, had butchered 
the whole helpless population of some 
southern city, the Southern Confederacy 
would not be thereby rendered one whit 
less formidable than before: increased 
exasperation would fully make up for 
any decrease of material resources. It 
is perceived not to be worth while to 
drive forth multitudes of homeless 
wretches to perish of cold and hunger, 
for the sake of what little effect their 
impoverishment or their extermination 
may have in disabling their Govern-’ 
ment. It is not worth while to do so 
much harm to others for the sake of so 
little good to oneself. Consequently, 
in the military operations of all nations 
with any just pretensions to be called 
civilized, a distinction is made between 
an adverse Government and its un- 
armed subjects. Armies and fortresses 
are attacked, arsenals and magazines 
are sequestered, and imperial and royal 
palaces, if not always sacked, are seldom 
spared ; but private persons and property, 
if not punctiliously protected, are not, 
except when towns are stormed, wan- 
tonly molested. Peaceable citizens may 
sometimes be laid under contribution, 
but the bulk of their property is left in 
their own possession, and at their own 
disposal. 

How happens it that the consider- 
ations, which have caused these restric- 
tions to be placed on military licence, 
are, apparently, altogether lost sight of 
at sea? Provided the blockade of an 
enemy’s coast has been formally declared 
and recognised, any merchantman, of 
whatever nation, found within enemy’s 
waters—that is to say, within a certain 
distance of the enemy’s coasts—is, to- 
gether with its cargo, held to be, ipso facto, 
lawful prize. Now, in case or in so far 
as the cargo might consist of munitions 
of war, the propriety of the forfeiture 
would be incontestable. Munitions of 
war may equitably be seized on enemy’s 
waters, for the same reasons for which 
it would be equitable to seize them it 
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found on enemy’s soil—namely, to pre- 
vent their being employed against the 
party seizing. Again, whatever excuse 
there may be for appropriating, on shore, 
provisions or other necessaries required 
for an invading force, the excuse will 
hold good not less within blockaded 
waters than on shore. On the other 
hand, it would, at first sight, seem 
that, if the supplies be not so required, 
their seizure or destruction would be 
equally indefensible in both situations. 
If it be wrong to plunder or burn 
public granaries, or to trample down 
growing corn in an enemy’s country, it 
might seem to be wrong likewise to 
intercept ships bringing corn for the 
replenishment of the granaries— still 
more to capture or scuttle them. Grain- 
ships are justly captured for attempting 
to force the blockade of a besieged town ; 
for the attempt is an act of hostility, 
which, if successful, would tend -to 
prevent the place from being reduced 
by famine. But, although an isolated 
town may easily be starved into sub- 
mission, it can only be in very peculiar 
circumstances indeed, that an extensive 
country can be starved out. Almost 
every nation derives the greater part of 
its supply of necessaries from its own 
soil, so that, even if foreign importation 
were completely stopped, the consequent 
searcity would hardly reach famine- 
point from that cause alone ; and, even 
if it did, it could hardly disable the 
Government, how much soever it might 
distress the general populaiion. The 
stock of home-grown food could hardly 
be reduced so low as not to leave a 
sufficiency for the armies of the State, 
who would have the first lien upon it. 
If, then, the blockade of an enemy's 
seaboard be justifiable, its justification 
must rest on somewhat different grounds 
from that of the blockade of towns under 
siege. It is, however, perfectly justifi- 
able, and there will be littie difficulty in 
showing how. 

In order to bring war to a conclusion 
by making it insupportable to the 
enemy, the surest and readiest plan 
often is, to harass his external trade ; 
for nations which are much engaged in 
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foreign commerce are always so far de- 
pendent upon it, as to be grievously 
distressed by any serious interference 
with it, and almost prostrated by its 
complete suspension. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that a hostile confederacy of 
naval powers, having obtained the com- 
mand of the Channel and of the Irish 
and North Seas, should place a cordon 
round our island, so as completely to 
prevent the export of manufactures and 
the import of materials for manufacture. 
Every English county would then be in 
the same disastrous condition as that of 
Lancashire at present, or rather in a 
worse, for no one county could help 
another. All production, except that of 
husbandry, would be nearly at a stand- 
still Everywhere the great body of 
operatives and artisans would be out of ~ 
work, and, if kept from starving, could 
be so only by being permitted to share 
in the earnings of the agriculturists. 
The stoutest and proudest national 
spirit would sink under such an ordeal. 
Even Englishmen, in such straits, would 
be fain to accept the most ignominious 
terms of peace. Or suppose that, in 
the late Russian War, it had suited the 
purpose of the Allies, instead of sending 
vast armies to the Crimea, to station one 
fleet in the Bosporus and another oft 
the Gulf of Finland, thereby closing 
the two outlets for their adversary’s 
cumbrous staples, is it not possible that 
their aims might have been attained—a 
little more slowly perhaps, but quite as 
effectually, and much more cheaply, than 
by all the expenditure of blood and trea- 
sure that actually took place? The inter- 
nalsufferingsof Russia wouldnot, indeed, 
have beenanything likethose of England 
in similar circumstances. Her industry 
would have been comparatively little 
disturbed, and the evils she would 
have endured, because her corn and 
tallow were kept at home instead of 
being sent abroad, would have been the 
reverse of those of scarcity. Rent and 
taxes, however, could only have been 
paid in kind ; and the inconvenience 
thence arising, even if there had been no 
other, together with the pressure which 
in such circumstances a landed aristo- 
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eracy would have exerted against the 
Government, would, in all likelihood, 
have compelled the latter to extricate 
itself from its embarrassments by again 
postponing its cherished dream of am- 
bition. Or observe the situation of the 
Confederate States of America, which, 
though they have not simply repelled 
their invaders, but have met invasion 
by invasion, yet have not succeeded 
in establishing their independence, be- 
eause Federal squadrons, patrolling 
their coasts, prevent them from sending 
their cotton and tobacco to market. 
Blockade of an enemy’s seaboard, then, 
though it can only affect the hostile 
Government indirectly, and must do far 
more harm to private than to public 
persons and property, yet does harm 
enough to the latter also, to deserve to 
be recognised as a legitimate instrument 
of warfare. Its efficiency is sufficiently 
great to compensate for its destructive- 
ness. It may promote the legitimate 
objects of war quite as much as the 
slaughter of thousands on the battle- 
field could do, and it may, consequently, 
be as legitimately resorted to, by which- 
ever belligerent may be in a position to 
employ it. 

This admission with respect to Mari- 
time Blockades requires that those 
qualifications should here be made, 
which, as has already been hinted, are 
needed by some of the preceding re- 
marks on the right of belligerents on 
the high seas. To confiscate private 
property on enemy’s soil is now acknow- 
ledged to be, in most cases, an abuse of 
power ; but, if it be allowable to capture 
an enemy’s traders within blockaded 
waters, it must be similarly allowable to 
capture them on the open sea. The 
same excuse, of a design to disable the 
enemy by destroying his commerce, is 
equally applicable in both cases. At 
any rate, it applies perfectly to vessels 
which either have broken, or design to 
break, the blockade ; and it might look 
like over-refining to set up a plea on 
behalf of vessels trading between two 
neutral countries, and not intending to 
return to their own shores during the 
continuance of the war. There is, how- 
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ever, nothing in what has been said 
that can invalidate the claim of neutral 
ships to the most complete inviolability 
on the high seas. The fact of their 
having goods on board consigned to a 
blockaded port would indeed constitute 
an act of hostility, inasmuch as it would 
be an act calculated to maintain the 
commerce which a belligerent was seek- 
ing to destroy. But it would be equally 
an act of hostility for a neutral vessel to 
take on board, in a neutral port, goods 
for a blockaded port. Yet she would, 
nevertheless, be exempt from seizure as 
long as she remained within a neutral 
port, and consequently within neutral 
jurisdiction ; and she ought to be equally 
inviolable while on the high seas, inas- 
much as she would, as has been seen, be 
still within the neutral jurisdiction of 
her own Government. 

Up to this point we have been engaged 
in weighing Maritime Rights in the ba- 
lance, and certainly without any desire 
to turn the scales in their favour, or to 
blink any deficiencies that might appear 
in them. In two very important par- 
ticulars, they have been found seriously 
wanting. The search of neutrals on the 
high seas, except for the purpose of 
determining their neutrality, has been 
seen to be utterly indefensible, and the 
seizure of neutral goods in an enemy’s 
ship has also appeared to be without 
excuse. Such acts, if not belligerent 
rights, must needs be neutral wrongs, 
which will be submitted to only so long 
as they can be enforced by superior 
power ; and, it is, therefore, satisfactory 
to know that there is now (as was shown 
in the negotiations which preceded the 
last Treaty of Paris) a very general dis- 
position to abandon them. On the other 
hand, the capture of enemy’s trading 
vessels, wherever found, and the block- 
ade, not merely of individual seaports, but 
of an enemy’s entire seaboard, have ap- 
peared to be genuine rights, which may 
be exercised, without reproach, wherever 


_ opportunity offers or circumstances per- 


mit. But the rights, though genuine, 
may be valueless. It is possible that a 
belligerent could not exercise them with- 
out doing more harm to itself than to 
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its adversary, or without doing to itself 
more harm than good. This was the 
main question raised by Mr. Cobden at 
Manchester, and treated by him there 
with his usual persuasive eloquence 
(styled “homely,” surely, only from its 
habit of going home to the breasts of its 
hearers )—which, however, would scarcely 
in this instance have sufficed to recom- 
mend his conclusions, except to an 
audience prepared beforehand to accept 
them. 

The matter at issue, whether regarded 
in its relation to all nations in general 
or to our own nation in particular, will 
not be found to present much variation 
of aspect. Abstractedly, there can be 
no difficulty in conceiving abundance of 
cases in which nations, availing them- 
selves of their admitted maritime rights, 
could greatly injure their antagonists 
with comparatively little injury to them- 
selves. France, at war with Russia, if 
decidedly superior at sea, might almost 
annihilate the commerce of her adver- 
sary, with little more detriment to her- 
self than would result from the capture 
of a few of her merchantmen by pri- 
vateers sailing under Russian letters-of- 
marque, and the temporary loss of the 
Russian market for her wines and silks. 
An overwhelming naval confederacy 
would, as we have seen, have England 
completely at its mercy. In America, 
at the present moment, the Notth dis- 
tresses the South infinitely more by 
shutting up the cotton of Georgia and 
Alabama, than it is itself distressed by 
want of cotton for its New England 
mills. In cases like these, the exer- 
cise of maritime rights would be found 
an instrument of offence quite as effi- 
cacious, quite as well calculated to 
bring war to a close, and far less 
costly to its employers, than the’ main- 
tenance of armies in the field. Mr. 
Cobden, however, from his personal 
knowledge of foreign courts, and his per- 
sonal acquaintance with foreign states- 
men, thinks himself warranted in assert- 
ing that all nations except our own are 
willing to renounce those rights. It is 
England alone, he says, that withholds 
her consent. And, surely, it is not 
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strange that England should stand aloof ! 
What is really strange is that a large 
section of shrewd, sober Englishmen, 
with Mr. Cobden at their head, should 
express so much virtuous indignation 
at the refusal of England to throw away 
her sword, at a time when her neigh- 
bours are discovering anything but a 
disposition to turn theirs into pruning- 
hooks. Without her maritime rights, 
she would be reduced to political insig- 
nificance. She cannot pretend to send 
forth armies capable of coping, on their 
own soil, with the multitudinous forces 
of the Continent. "What then, in war, 
would there be left for her todo? She 
might, perhaps, destroy her enemy’s 
fleets or shut them up in port; but 
what would it avail her to have an~ 
enemy’s trade at her mercy, if by self- © 
denying fatuity she had pledged herself 
not to molest it? Her tactics would of 
necessity become purely defensive. The 
only use she could make of her naval 
power would be to protect her own 
coasts from invasion ; and, if invasion 
were out of the question, then she and 
her adversary could only stand glaring 
at each other like chained mastiffs, 
growling and gnashing their teeth in 
impotent rage, but unable to get near 
enough to bite. The Peace Society 
might perhaps exult in such a spec- 
tacle, as affording a foretaste of the 
expected millennium; but the Peace 
Society alone could be so blind as not 
to see that, by being debarred from 
resenting insult or injury, we should 
not be exempted from insult and in- 
jury, but should simply become liable 
to be insulted and injured with impu- 
nity. The most contemptible State 
might then safely venture to defy us. 
True, there might be less chance of a 
second Don Pacifico affair ; but neither, 
even though a second Miramon should 
break into the British Legation to get 
at the dollars of British bondholders, 
would it be possible to obtain redress, 
unless we were prepared to follow the 
example of the French and to send 
thirty thousand soldiers across the At- 
lantic, to make their way from Vera 
Cruz to Mexico. 








The maintenance, then, in their in- 
tegrity of existing maritime rights, as 
far as enemy’s ships and enemy’s coasts 
are concerned, is indispensable to Great 
Britain, if she is unwilling that every 
other right to which she lays claim 
beyond the limits of her own dominions 
should be continually set at naught. 
Mr. Cobden, however, contends that in 
our case there are peculiar circumstances, 
which must always either prevent our 
exercising the maritime rights on which 
we lay so much stress, or prevent our 
deriving any benefit from them. France, 
Russia, and America are, according to 
him, the only Powers with which there 
is any likelihood of our going to war. 
But blockade of French ports could 
have little other effect than that of 
compelling our neighbours to despatch 
and receive their exports and imports 
by way of Antwerp and Genoa, instead 
of Havre, Bourdeaux, and Marseilles— 
a disturbance of the ordinary course of 
trade which, in this age of railroads, 
would be attended with no wery material 
enhancement of prices. An English 
blockade of Russian ports would be out 
of the question, for it would deprive us 
of the Russian corn, without which we 
should be always in danger of scarcity ; 
and a blockade of American ports, whe- 
ther Federal or Confederate, would be 
equally suicidal on our part, since it too 
would shut out either corn, or that other 
hardly less essential element of our na- 
tional wellbeing—cotton. 

That, although greatly exaggerated, 
there is truth in this statement, need 
not be denied ; but it must not be per- 
mitted to be put forward as the whole 
truth. Whatever trade were carried on 
between England and a country at war 
with her, would be carried on entirely 
in neutral vessels. As long as England 
retained her naval superiority, the ves- 
sels of her opponents could not venture 
to show themselves at sea, and the con- 
sequent total ruin of its “ shipping 
interest ” would be a blow to which no 
nation could be insensible. A weapon 
capable of dealing such blows would be 
no despicable instrument of offence, 
even if it could do no more; and the 
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maritime strength, of which, when a 
war has lasted some little time, we 
generally succeed in obtaining a virtual 
monopoly, does a great deal more. If 
France, Russia, and America are the 
only Powers with which we are at all 
likely to quarrel, and if we seldom or 
never have serious disputes with any of 
the smaller States, it is because the 
latter are either deterred from offering 
us any wrong, or are induced to offer us 
prompt reparation, by the fear of having 
their coast blockaded and their mer- 
chantmen captured. It is the power to 
do these things which constitutes our 
chief means of retaliation, and of en- 
forcing respect abroad ; and how formid- 
able that power is considered by those 
most competent to judge, is shown by 
the anxiety of our rivals to persuade 
us to relinquish it. But it must be a 
charming simplicity that can mistake 
the drift of their insidious overtures, or 
can see merely an enlarged philanthropy 
in their proposal for the mutual aban- 
donment of that in which our chief 
advantage over them consists. What 
if our late Chinese opponents, having 
no artillery but jinjals and bows and 
arrows, had offered to abjure the use of 
Armstrong guns and Enfield rifles, on 
condition of our doing the same ! 

If further vindication were required 
for the conclusions at which we have 
arrived, it might be obtained from the 
statesmanlike views expressed by Lord 
Stanley at the opening of the present 
session of the Juridical Society, and by 
Mr. Spence at a late meeting of the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. But 
our space has been too nearly filled, to 
allow of more than the briefest possible 
allusion to the protracted character 
which war would be likely to assume, 
if, by mutual renunciation of their 
maritime rights, strong nations and 
weak were brought more nearly to a 
level, and if neutrals had no longer any 
motive of self-interest for interposing 
their good offices to bring about a peace, 
Even if our limits permitted, however, 
it might be superfluous to add much to 
what has already been said. The recent 
vote of the Liverpool Chamber of Com- 
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merce gives assurance that, in the dis- 
cussion of a question so deeply involving 
our national interests, the common-sense 


All’ Italia. 


vived ; and the few pages that have been 
devoted to the subject will not have been 
misapplied, if they help in some degree 


to show how unreasonable is the recent 
clamour against the best safeguard of 
England’s greatness. 


of the nation will carry the day. The 
fear is that the outcry raised against 
Maritime Rights, though hushed for 
a while, may be from time to time re- 


ALL ITALIA. 


FILICAIA, 


Travia, Italia! o tu, cui dié la sorte 

Dono infelice di bellezza, ond’ hai 

Funesta dote d’ infiniti guai, 

Che in fronte scritti per gran doglia porte ; 
Deh! fossi tu men bella, o almen pit forte, 

Onde assai pill ti paventasse, 0 assai 

T’ amasse men chi del tuo bello a’ rai 

Par che si strugga, e pur ti sfida a morte. 
Ch’ or git dall’ Alpi io non vedrei torrenti 

Scender d’armati, e del tuo sangue tinta 


Bever !’ onda del Po gallici armenti ; 
Né te vedrei, del non tuo ferro cinta, 

Pugnar col braccio di straniere gent, 

Per servir sempre o vincitrice o vinta. 


TRANSLATION. 
BY SIR JOHN KINGSTON JAMES. 


Trauia! O Italia! unto whom 

Fate most unfortunate beauty gave, whence thou 
Infinite ills inheritest—thy doom 

Thou bearest, branded on thy sorrowing brow : 
Ah! hadst thou been more strong, or e’en less fair, 
Then would those fear thee more or love thee less 
Who by thy beauty seem consumed, yet dare 

To death invite the idol they caress. 

Then from the Alps I had not seen a flood 

Of soldiers sweep, or Gallic steeds dash down 
And drink the Po, encarnadined with blood: 

Nor seen thee, girt with weapons not thine own, 
Try to appear, through arm of others, brave ; 
Victor or vanquished, still for ever slave. 





_THE BISHOP AND THE PHILOSOPHER. 


“Der Englinder ist eigentlich ohne 
TIntelligenz,” said Goethe ; by which he 
meant, not that the Englishman was 
stupid, but that he occupied himself 
little with the rationale of things. He 
meant that an Englishman held and 
uttered any given opinion as something 
isolated, without perceiving its relation 
to other ideas, or its due place in the 
general world of thought; without, 
therefore, having any notion of its ab- 
solute value. He meant, in short, that 
he was uncritical. 

Heedless of what may be said about 
him, the Englishman is generally con- 
tent to pursue his own way, producing, 
indeed, little in the sphere of criticism, 
but producing from time to time in the 
sphere of pure creation masterpieces 
which attest his intellectual power and 
extort admiration from his detractors. 
Occasionally, however, he quits this safe 
course. Occasionally, the uncritical spirit 
of our race determines to perform a 
great public act of self-humiliation. 
Such an act it has recently accomplished. 
It has just sent forth as its scapegoat 
into the wilderness, amidst a titter from 
educated Europe, the Bishop of Natal. 

The Bishop’s book on the Pentateuch 
has been judged from a_ theological 
point of view by members of his own 
profession ; and critics too, who were 
not members of that profession, have 
judged it from the same point of view. 
From the theological point of view I do 
not presume to judge it. But a work of 
this kind has to justify itself before 
another tribunal besides an ecclesiastical 
one ; it is liable to be called up for 
judgment, not only before a Court of 
Arches, but before the Republic of Let- 
ters. It is as a humble citizen of that 
republic that I wish to say a few words 
about the Bishop of Natal’s book. But 
what, it may be asked, has literary 
criticism to do with books on religious 
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matters? That is what I will in the 
first instance try to show. N 

Literary criticism’s most important! 
function is to try books as to the in- 
fluence which they are calculated to 
have upon the general culture of single 
nations or of the world at large. Of 
this culture literary criticism is the ap- 
pointed guardian, and on this culture 
all literary works may be conceived as 
in some way or other operating. All 
these works have a special professional 
criticism to undergo: theological works 
that of theologians, historical works 
that of historians, philosophical works 
that of philosophers, and in this case 
each kind of work is tried by a separate 
standard. But they have also a general 
literary criticism to undergo, and this 
tries them all, as I have said, by one 
standard—their effect upon general cul- 
ture. Every one is not a theologian, 
a historian, or a philosopher, but every 
one*is interested in the advance of the 
general culture of his nation or of man- 
kind. A criticism therefore which,. 
abandoning a thousand special questions 
which may be raised about any book, 
tries it solely in respect of its influence 
uponthis culture, brings it thereby within: 
the sphere of every one’s interest. This 
is why literary criticism has exercised 
so much power. The chief sources of 
intellectual influence in Europe, during 
the last century and a half, have been 
its three chief critics—Voltaire, Lessing, 
Goethe. The chief sources of intellec- 
tual influence in England, during the 
same period, have been its chief organs 
of criticism—Addison, Johnson, the first 
Edinburgh Reviewers. ' 

Religious books come within the juris- 
diction of literary criticism so far as 
they affect general culture. Undoubtedly 
they do affect this in the highest de- 
gree: they affect it whether they appeal 
to the reason, or to the heart and feelings 
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only ; whether they enlighten directly, 
or, by softening and purifying, prepare 
the way for enlightenment. So far as 
by any book on religious matters the 
raw are humanised or the cultivated are 
advanced to a yet higher culture, so far 
that book is a subject for literary’ criti- 
cism. But, undoubtedly, the direct pro- 
motion of culture by intellectual power 
is the main interest of literary criticism, 
not the indirect promotion of this cul- 
ture by edification. As soon, therefore, 
as x religious work has satisfied it that 
it pursues no other end than edification, 
and that it really does pursue this, 
literary criticism dismisses it without 
further question. Religious books, such 
as are sold daily all round us by thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, of no lite- 
rary merit whatever, which do not pre- 
tend to enlighten intellectually, which 
only profess to edify, and do in some 
way fulfil their profession, literary criti- 
cism thus dismisses with respect, with- 
out a syllable of disparaging remark. 
Even a work like that of M. Hengsten- 
berg on the Pentateuch, which makes 
higher claims without fulfilling them, 
literary criticism may dismiss without 
censure, because it is honestly written 
for purposes of edification. Over works, 
therefore, which treat of religious matters, 
literary ‘ criticism will only in certain 
cases linger long. One case is, when, 
through such works, though their object 
be solely or mainly general edification, 
there shines an ethereal light, the presence 
of a gifted nature ; for this entitles the 
“Tmitation,” the “Spiritual Works” of 
Fénelon, the “Pilgrim’s Progress,” the 
“Christian Year,” to rank with the 
works which inform, not with those 
which edify simply; and it is with 
works which inform that the main busi- 
ness of literary criticism lies. And even 
over works which cannot take this high 
rank, but which are yet freshened, as 
they pursue their aim of edification, 
with airs from the true poetical sky— 
such as the “ Mother’s Last Words” of 
Mrs. Sewell—literary criticism will be 
tempted to linger; it will, at least, 
salute them in passing, and say : “ There, 
too, is a breath of Arcadia!” 
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This is one case ; another is, when a 
work on religious matters entirely fore- 
goes the task of edifying the uninstructed, 
and pursues solely that of informing 
the instructed, of raising the intellectual 
life of these to a yet higher stage. Such 
an attempt to advance the highest 
culture of Europe, of course powerfully 
interests a criticism whose especial con- 
cern is with that culture. There is a 
third and last case. It is, when a work 
on religious matters is neither edifying 
nor informing ; when it is neither good 
for the many nor yet for the few. A 
Hebrew moralist, in the “ Ethics of the 
Fathers,” says: “ Every dispute that is 
“ instituted for God’s sake will in the 
“end be established ; but that which 
“is not for God’s sake will not be 
“ established.” What may be considered 
as a dispute for God’s sake? Literary 
criticism regards a religious book, whic 
tends to edify the multitude, as a dispute 
for God’s sake; it regards a religious 
book which tends to inform the in- 
structed, as a dispute for God’s sake ; but 
a religious book which tends neither to 
edify the multitude nor to inform the 
instructed, it refuses to regard as a dis- 
pute for God’s sake; it classes it, in 
the language of the moralist just cited, 
not with the speaking of Hillel and 
Shamai, but with the gainsaying of 
Korah. It is bound, if the book has 
notoriety enough to give it importance, 
to pass censure on it. 

According to these principles, literary 
criticism has to try the book of the 
Bishop of Natal, which all England is 
now reading. It has to try it in respect 
of the influence which it is naturally 
calculated to exercise on the culture of 
England or Europe ; and it asks: “Does 
this book tend to advance that culture, 
either by edifying the little-instructed, 
or by further informing the much- 
instructed ?” 

Does it tend to edify the little-in- 
structed—the great majority? Perhaps 
it will be said that this book professes 
not to edify the little-instructed, but to 
enlighten them; and that a religious 
book which attempts to enlighten the 
little-instructed by sweeping away their 














prejudices, attempts a good work and is 
justifiable before criticism,exactly asmuch 
as a book which attempts to enlighten 
on these matters the much-instructed. 
No doubt, to say this is to say what 
seems quite in accordance with modern 
notions ; the Zimes tells us day after 
day how the general public is the organ 
of all truth, and individual genius the 
organ of all error; nay, we have got so 
far, it says, that the superior men of 
former days, if they could live again 
now, would abandon the futile business 
of running counter to the opinions of 
the many, of persisting in opinions of 
their own: they would sit at the feet of 
the general public, and learn from its 
lips what they ought to say. And, no 
doubt, this doctrine holds out, both for 
the superior man and the general public, 
a prospect in a high degree tempting ; 
the former is to get more pudding than 
formerly, and the latter more praise. 
But it is a doctrine which no criticism 
that has not a direct interest in pro- 
mulgating it can ever seriously entertain. 
The highly-instructed few, and not the 
scantily-instructed many, will ever be 
the organ to the human race of know- 
ledge and truth. Knowledge and truth, 
in the full sense of the words, are not 
attainable by the great mass of the 
human race at all. The great mass of 
the human race have to be softened 
and humanised through their heart and 
imagination, before any soil can be 
found in them where knowledge may 
strike living roots. Until the softening 
and humanising process is very far ad- 
vanced, intellectual demonstrations are 
uninforming for them; and, if they 
impede the working of influences which 
advance this softening and humanising 
process, they are even noxious; they 
retard their development, they impair 
the culture of the world. All the great 
teachers, divine and human, who have 
ever appeared, have united in proclaim- 
ing this. “ Remember the covenant of 
the Highest, and wink at ignorance,” 
says the Son of Sirach. “Unto you,’ 
said Christ to a few disciples, “it is 
“ given to know the mysteries of the 
“ kingdom of heaven, but to them (the 
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“ multitude) it is not given.” “My 
words,” said Pindar, “ have a sound 
only for the wise.” Plato interdicted 
the entry of his school of philosophy 
to all who had not first undergone 
the discipline of a severe science. “The 
“ vast majority,” said Spinoza, “have 
“ neither capacity nor leisure to follow 
“ speculations.” “The few (those who 
“ can have a saving knowledge)can never 
“mean the many,” says, in one of his 
noblest sermons, Dr. Newman. Old 
moral ideas leaven and humanise the 
multitude: new intellectual ideas filter 
slowly down to them from the think- 
ing few; and only when they reach 
them in this manner do they adjust 
themselves to their practice without 
convulsing it. It was not by the in- 
tellectual truth of its propositions 
concerning purgatory, or prayer for 
the dead, or the human nature of the 
Virgin Mary, that the Reformation 
touched and advanced the multitude: 
it was by the moral truth of its pro- 
test against the sale of indulgences, 
and the scandalous lives of many of 
the clergy. 

Human culture is not, therefore, ad- 
vanced by a religious book conveying 
intellectual demonstrations to the many, 
unless they be conveyed in such a way 
as to edify them. Now, that the intel- 
lectual demonstrations of the Bishop of 
Natal’s book are not in themselves of a 
nature to edify the general reader, that 
is, to serve his religious feeling, the 
Bishop himself seems well aware. He 
expresses alarm and misgivings at what 
he is about, for this very reason, that he 
is conscious how, by shaking the belief of 
the many in the Inspiration of Scripture, 
he may be shaking their religious life— 
working, that is, not to their edification. 
He talks of “the sharp pang of that 
“ decisive stroke which is to sever their 
“ connexion with the ordinary view of 
“the Mosaic story for ever.” Again: 
“T tremble,” he says, “at the results 
“of my own inquiry—the momentous 
“ results” (he elsewhere calls them) “ to 
“which it leads.” And again: “I 


“ cannot but feel, that having thus been 
“impelled to take an active in 
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“ showing the groundlessness of that 
** notion of Scripture Inspiration which 
“so many have long regarded as the 
“very foundation of their faith and 
“hope, a demand may be made upon 
“me for something to supply the loss, 
“ for something to fill up the aching void 
“which will undoubtedly be felt at 
“ first.” Even if he had not been himself 
conscious of the probable operation of 
his book, there were plenty of voices to 
tell him beforehand what it would be. 
fle himself quotes these words of Mr. 
Cook: “One thing with the English- 
“‘ man is fixed and certain ;—a narrative 
“« purporting to be one of positive facts, 
“which is wholly, or in any consider- 
“able portion, untrue, can have no 
“ connexion with the Divine, and can- 
“not have any beneficial influence on 
“ mankind” (der Englinder est eigentlich 
ohne Intelligenz). He quotes Mr. Bur- 
gon as expressing the common belief of 
English Christians when he says: “Every 
“verse of the Bible, every word of it, 
“ every syllable of it, every letter of it, 
“jis the direct utterance of the Most 
“ High.” And so, too, since the publica- 
tion of the Bishop of Natal’s book, a 
preacher in the Oxford University pulpit 
has declared, that if the historical credit 
of a single verse of the Bible be shaken, 
all belief in the Bible is gone. 

But indeed, without looking at all 
to these momentous results of his de- 
monstrations, the Bishop would probably 
have no difficulty in admitting that 
these demonstrations can have in them- 
selves nothing edifying. He is an ex- 
cellent arithmetician, and has published 
an admirable Manual of Arithmetic ; and 
his book is really nothing but a series 
of problems in this his favourite science, 
the solution to each of which is to be 
the reductio ad absurdum of that Book 
of the Pentateuch which supplied its 
terms. The Bishop talks of the “ multi- 
tude of operatives” whose spiritual con- 
dition we must care for: he allows that 
to the pious operative his proceedings 
must give a terrible shock ; but will the 
impious operative be softened or con- 
verted by them? He cannot seriously 
think so ; for softening and converting 
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are positive processes, and his arith- 
metical process is a purely negative one. 
It is even ruthlessly negative ; for it 
delights in nothing so much as in tri- 
umphing over attempts which may be 
made to explain or attenuate the diffi- 
culties of the Bible narrative. Such an 
attempt Dr. Stanley has made with 
respect to the history of the sojourn of 
the Israelites in the wilderness; the 
quotations on this matter from Dr. Stan- 
ley’s “Sinai and Palestine” are the 
refreshing spots of the Bishop of Natal’s 
volume, but he cites them only to refute 
them. In a similar spirit he deals with 
M. Hengstenberg. M. Hengstenberg is, in 
general, only too well contented to remain 
with his head under water, raking about 
in the sand and mud of the letter for 
the pearl which will never be found 
there ; but occasionally a mortal com- 
mentator must come up to breathe. M. 
Hengstenberg has hardly time to gasp 
out a rational explanation of any passage, 
before the remorseless Bishop pushes 
him under water again. 

So we must look for the edifying part 
of the Bishop of Natal’s work elsewhere 
than in his arithmetical demonstrations. 
And I am bound to say, that such a part 
the Bishop does attempt to supply. He 
feels, as I have said, that the work he 
has been accomplishing is not in itself 
edifying to the common English reader, 
that it will leave such a reader with an 
“aching void” in his bosom ; and this 
void he undoubtedly attempts to fill. 
And how does he fill it? “I would 
“venture to refer him,” he says, “to 
“my lately published Commentary on 
“ the Epistle to the Romans... which 
“ T would humbly hope by God’s mercy 
“ may minister in some measure to the 
“ comfort.and support of troubled minds 
“under present circumstances.” He 
candidly adds, however, that this Com- 
mentary was written “when I had no 
“ idea whatever of holding my present 
“ views.” So as a further support he 
offers ‘the third and sixth chapters of 
Exodus” (that Exodus on which he has 
just been inflicting such severe blows), 
“the noble words of Cicero preserved 
by Lactantius” in the eighth section of 
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the sixth book of his “Divine Institu- 
tions,” “ the great truths revealed to 
the Sikh Gooroos,” as these truths are 
set forth in Cunningham's “ History of 
the Sikhs,” pp. 355, 356, and lastly a 
Hindoo prayer, to be found in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
vol. vi. pp. 487, 750, 756, beginning 
“Whatever Ram willeth.” And this is 
positively all. He finds the simple 
everyday Englishman going into church, 
he buries him and the sacred fabric 
under an avalanche of rule-of-three sums ; 
and when the poor man crawls from 
under the ruins, bruised, bleeding, and 
bewildered, and begs for a little spiritual 
consolation, the Bishop “ refers him” to 
his own Commentary on the Romans, 
two chapters of Exodus, a fragment of 
Cicero, a revelation to the Sikh Gooroos, 
and an invocation of Ram. This good 
Samaritan sets his battered brother on 
his own beast (the Commentary), and 
for oil and wine pours into his wounds 
the Hindoo prayer, the passage of Cicero, 
and the rest of it. 

Literary criticism cannot accept this 
edification as sufficient. The Bishop of 
Natal must be considered to have failed 
to edify the little-instructed, to advance 
the lower culture of his nation. It is 
demanded of him, therefore, that he 
shall have informed the much-instructed, 
» that he shall have advanced the higher 
culture of his nation or of Europe. = _ 

Literary criticism does not require 
him to edify this; it is enough if he 


informs it. We may dismiss the Com-- 


mentary on the Romans and the truths 
revealed to the Sikh Gooroos from our 
consideration, for the Bishop himself 
has told us that it is the weak vessel, 
the little-instructed, whom he refers to 
these. There remain his arithmetical 
demonstrations. And, indeed, he him- 
self seems to rely for his justification 
upon the informing influence which 
these are calculated to exercise upon 
the higher culture of his nation ; for 
he speaks of the “more highly educated 
classes of society,” and of the “ intelligent 
operative” (that favourite character of 
modern disquisition)—those, that is, 
who have either read much or thought 
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much—as the special objects of his 
solicitude. Now, on the higher culture 
of his nation, what informing influence 
can the Bishop of Natal’s arithmetical 
demonstrations exercise ? I have already 
said what these are: they are a series 
of problems, the solution of each of 
which is meant to be the reductio ad 
absurdum of that Book of the Penta- 
teuch which supplied its terms. This 
being so, it must be said that the Bishop 
of Natal gives us a great deal too many 
of them. For his purpose a smaller 
number of problems and a more strin- 
gent method of stating them would 
have sufficed. It would then have been 
possible within the compass of a single 
page to put all the information which 
the Bishop’s book aspires to convey to 
the mind of Europe. For example: if 
we take the Book of Genesis, and the 
account of the family of Judah there 
related —* Allowing 20 as the marriage- 
“ able age, how many years are required 
“ for the production of 3 generations ?” 
The answer to that sum disposes (on the 
Bishop’s plan) of the Book of Genesis. 
Again, as to the account in the Book of 
Exodus of the Israelites dwelling in 
tents—* Allowing 10 persons for each 
“ tent (and a Zulu hut in Natal contains 
“ on an average only 34), how many tents 
“ would 2,000,000 persons require ?” The 
parenthesis in that problem is hardly 
worthy of such a master of arithmetical 
statement as Dr. Colenso ; but, with or 
without the parenthesis, the problem, 
when answered, disposes of the Book of 
Exodus. Again, as to the account in 
Leviticus of the provision made for the 
priests : “Jf three priests have to eat 264 
“ pigeons a day, how many must each 
“ priest eat?” That disposes of Leviticus. 
Take Numbers, and the total of first- 
borns there given, as compared with the 
number of male adults: “Zf, of 900,000 
“ males, 22,273 are firstborns, how many 
“boys must there be in each family?” 
That disposes of Numbers. For Deuter- 
onomy, take the number of lambs slain 
at the Sanctuary, as compared with the 
space for slaying them: “Jn an area 
“ of 1,692 square yards, how many lambs 
“ per minute can 150,000 persons kill in 
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“ two hours?” Certainly not 1,250, the 
number required ; and the Book of Deu- 
teronomy, therefore, shares the fate of 
its predecessors. Omnes eodem cogimur. 

Even a giant need not waste his 
strength. The Bishop of Natal has, 
indeed, other resources in his conflict 
with the Pentateuch, if these are insuf- 
ficient ; he has the overcrowding of the 
Tabernacle doorway, and the little diffi- 
culty about the Danites; but he need not 
have troubled himself to produce them. 
All he designed to do for the higher 
culture of his nation has been done 
without them. It is useless to slay the 
slain. 

Such are the Bishop of Natal’s ex- 
ploits in the field of biblical criticism. 
The theological critic will regard them 
from his own point of view ; the literary 
critic asks only in what way can they be 
informing to the higher culture of Eng- 
land or Europe? This higher culture 
knew very well already that contradic- 
tions were pointed out in the Pentateuch 
narrative ; it had heard already all that 
the Bishop of Natal tells us as to the 
“ impossibility of regarding the Mosaic 
“ story as a true narrative of actual his- 
“ torical matters of fact ;” of this impos- 
sibility, of which the Bishop of Natal 
“had not the most distant idea” two 
years ago, it had long since read exposi- 
tions, if not so elaborate as his, at least 
as convincing. That which the higher 
culture of Europe wanted to know is,— 
What then? What follows from all this ? 
What change is it, if true, to produce in 
the relations of mankind to the Christian 
religion? If the old theory of Scripture 
Inspiration is to be abandoned, what 
place is the Bible henceforth to hold 
among books? What is the new Chris- 
tianity to be like? How areGovernments 
to deal with national Churches founded 
to maintain a very different conception 
of Christianity? It is these questions 
which the higher culture of Europe now 
addresses to those who profess to en- 
lighten it in the field of free religious 
speculation, and it is intellectually in- 
formed only so far as these questions 
are answered. It is these questions 
which freethinkers who really speak to 
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the higher culture of their nation or of 
Europe—men such as Hegel was in 
Germany, such as M. Rénan now is in 
France—attempt to answer ; and there- 
fore, unorthodox though such writers 
may be, literary criticism listens to them 
with respectful interest. And it is these 
questions which the Bishop of Natal 
never touches with one of his fingers. 

I will make what I mean yet clearer 
by a contrast. At this very moment is 
announced! the first English translation 
of a foreign work which treats of the 
same matter as the Bishop of Natal’s 
work—the interpretation of Scripture— 
and, like the Bishop of Natal’s work, 
treats of it in an unorthodox way. I 
mean’a work signed by a great name— 
to most English readers the name of a 
great heretic, and nothing more—the 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus of Spinoza. 
It is not so easy to give a summary of 
this book as of the book of the Bishop 
of Natal. Still, with the aim of showing 
how free religious speculation may be 
conducted so as to be informing to the 
much-instructed, even though it be not 
edifying to the little-instructed, I will 
attempt the task. 

The little-instructed Spinoza’s work 
could not unsettle, for it was inaccessible 
to them. It was written in Latin, the 
language of the instructed few—the lan- 
guage in which Coleridge desired that all 
novel speculations about religion should 
be written. Spinoza even expressly de- 
clares that he writes forthe instructed few 
only, and that his book is not designed for 
the many—reliquis hunc tractatum com- 
mendare non studeo, Not only the multi- 
tude, but all of a higher culture than 
the multitude who yet share the passions 
of the multitude, he intreats not to read 
his book: they will only, he says, do 
harm to others, and no good to them- 
selves. So sincere was this author's 
desire to be simply useful, his indiffer- 
ence to mere notoriety, that when it was 
proposed to publish a Dutch translation 
of his work, and thus bring it within 
the reach of a wider public, he requested 
that the project might be abandoned. 
Such a publication could effect no bene- 
1 The book has since been published. 














fit, he said, and it might injure the cause 
which he had at heart. 

He was moved to write, not by ad- 
miration at the magnitude of his own 
sudden discoveries, not by desire for 
notoriety, not by a transport of excite- 
ment, not because he “had launched 
** his bark on the flood and was carried 
“along by the waters ;” but because, 
grave as was the task to be attempted, 
and slight as was the hope of succeed- 
ing, the end seemed to him worth all 
the labour and all the risk. “I fear 
“that I have taken this work in hand 
“ too late in the day ; for matters are 
“nearly come to that pass that men are 
“ incapable, on these subjects, of having 
“ their errors cleared away, so saturated 
“ with prejudices are their minds, Still, 
“ T will persevere, and continue to make 
“ what effort I can ; for the case, after 
“all, is not quite hopeless.” For the 
instructed few he was convinced that his 
work mght prove truly informing—his 
hoc opus perquam utile fore confido. 

Addressing these, he tells them how, 
struck with the contrast between the 
precepts of Christianity and the common 
practice of Christians, he had sought the 
cause of this contrast and found it in 
their erroneous conception of their own 
religion. The comments of men had 
been foisted into the Christian religion ; 
the pure teaching of God had been lost 
sight of. He had determined to go 
again to the Bible, to read it over and 
over with a perfectly unprejudiced mind, 
and to accept nothing as its teaching 
which it did not clearly teach. He 
began by constructing a method, or set 
of conditions indispensable for the ade- 
quate interpretation of Scripture. These 
conditions are such, he points out, that 
a perfectly adequate interpretation of 
Scripture is now impossible: for ex- 
ample, to understand any Prophet 
thorcughly, we ought to know the life, 
character, and pursuits of that Prophet, 
under what circumstances his book was 
composed, and in what state and 
through what hands it has come down 
to us ; and, in general, most of this we 
cannot now know. Still, the main sense 
of the Books of Scripture may be clearly 
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seized by us. Himself a Jew with all 
the learning of his nation, and a man of 
the highest natural powers, he had in 
the difficult task of seizing this sense 
every aid which special knowledge or 
preeminent faculties could supply. 

In what then, he asks, does Scripture, 
interpreted by its own aid, and not by 
the aid of Rabbinical traditions or Greek 
philosophy, allege its own divinity to 
consist? In a revelation given by God 
to the Prophets. Now all knowledge is 
a Divine revelation ; but prophecy, as 
represented in Scripture, is one of which 
the laws of human nature, considered in 
themselves alone, cannot be the cause. 
Therefore nothing must be asserted 
about it, except what is clearly declared 
by the Prophets themselves ; for they are 
our only source of knowledge on a 
matter which does not fall within the 
scope of our ordinary knowing faculties. 
But ignorant people, not knowing the 
Hebrew genius and phraseology, and 
not attending to the circumstances of the 
speaker, often imagine the Prophets to 
assert things which they do not. 

The Prophets clearly declare them- 
selves to have received the revelation of 
God through the means of words and im- 
ages—not, as Christ, through immediate 
communication of the mind with the mind 
of God. Therefore the Prophets excelled 
other men by the power and vividness 
of their representing and imagining fa- 
culty, not by the perfection of their 
mind, This is why they perceived almost 
everything through figures, and express 
themselves so variously, and so impro- 
perly, concerning the nature of God. 
Moses imagined that God could be seen, 
and attributed to Him the passions of 
anger and jealousy ; Micaiah imagined 
Him sitting on a throne, with the host 
of heaven on his right and left hand ; 
Daniel as an old man, with a white 
garment and white hair; Ezekiel as a 
fire; the disciples of Christ thought 
they saw the Spirit of God in the form 
of a dove ; the Apostles, in the form of 
fiery tongues. 

Whence, then, could the Prophets be 
certain of the truth of a revelation which 
they received through the imagination, 
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and not by a mental process ?—for only 
an idea can carry the sense of its own 
certainty along with it, not an imagina- 
tion. To make them certain of the 
truth of what was revealed to them, a 
reasoning process came in; they had to 
rely on the testimony of a sign, and 
(above all) on the testimony of their 
own conscience, that they were good 
men, and spoke for God’s sake. Either 
testimony was incomplete without the 
other. Even the good prophet needed 
for his message the confirmation of a 
sign ; but the bad prophet, the utterer 
of an immoral doctrine, had no certainty 
for his doctrine, no truth in it, even 
though he confirmed it by asign. This, 
the testimony of a good conscience, was, 
therefore, the prophet’s grand source of 
certitude. Even this, however, was only 
a moral certitude, not a mathematical ; 
for no man can be perfectly sure of his 
own goodness, 

The power of imagining, the power of 
feeling what goodness is, and the habit 
of practising goodness, were therefore 
the sole essential qualifications of a true 
prophet. But for the purpose of the 
message, the revelation, which God de- 
signed him to convey, these qualifica- 
tions were enough. ‘The sum and sub- 
stance of this revelation was simply: 
Believe in God, and lead a good life. To 
‘be the organ of this revelation, did not 
make a man more learned ; it left his 
scientific knowledge as it found it. 
This explains the contradictory and 
speculatively false opinions about God, 
and the laws of Nature, which the 
Patriarchs, the Prophets, the Apostles 
entertained. Abraham and the Patri- 
archs knew God only as £7 Sadai, the 
Power which gives to every man that 
‘which suffices him ; Moses knew Him 
as Jehovah, a self-existent being, but 
imagined Him with the passions of a 
man. Samuel imagined that God could 
not repent of His sentences ; Jeremiah, 
that He could. Joshua, on a day of 
great victory, the ground being white 
‘with hail, seeing the daylight last longer 
“than usual, and imaginatively seizing 
“this as a special sign of the help divinely 
promised to him, declared that the sun 
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was standing still. To be obeyers of 
God themselves, and inspired leaders of 
others to obedience and .good life, did 
not make Abraham and Moses meta- 
physicians, or Joshua a natural philo- 
sopher. His revelation no more changed 
the speculative opinions of each prophet, 
than it changed his temperament or 
style. The wrathful Elisha required 
the natural sedative of music, before he 
could be the messenger of good fortune 
to Jehoram. The high-bred Isaiah 
and Nahum have the style proper to 
their condition, and the rustic Ezekiel 
and Amos the style proper to theirs. 
We are not therefore bound to pay heed 
to the speculative opinions of this or that 
prophet, for in uttering these he spoke 
as a mere man: only in exhorting his 
hearers to obey God and lead a good 
life was he the organ of a Divine reve- 
lation. 

To know and love God is the highest 
blessedness of man, and of all men 
alike; to this all mankind are called, 
and not any onenation in particular. The 
Divine Law, properly so named, is the 
method of life for attaining this height 
of human blessedness: this law is uni- 
versal, written in the heart, and one for 
all mankind. Human law is the method 
of life for attaining and preserving 
temporal security and prosperity ; this 
law is dictated by a lawgiver, and 
every nation has its own. In the 
case of the Jews, this law was dictated, 
by revelation, through the Prophets ; 
its fundamental precept was to obey 
God and to keep His commandments, 
and it is therefore, in a secondary sense, 
called Divine; but it was, nevertheless, 
framed in respect of temporal things 
only. Even the truly moral and divine 
precept of this law, to practise for God’s 
sake justice and mercy towards one’s 
neighbour, meant for the Hebrew of the 
Old Testament his Hebrew neighbour 
only, and had respect to the concord and 
stability of the Hebrew Commonwealth. 
The Jews were to obey God and to keep 
His commandments, that they might con- 
tinue long in the land given to them, and 
that it might be well with them there. 
Their election was a temporal one, and 
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lasted only so long as their State. It is 
now over; and the only election the Jews 
now have is that of the pious, the rem- 
nant, which takes place, and has always 
taken place, in every other nation also. 
Scripture itself teaches that there is a 
universal divine law, that this is com- 
mon to all nations alike, and is the law 
which truly confers eternal blessedness. 
Solomon, the wisest of the Jews, knew 
this law, as the few wisest men in all 
nations have ever known it ; but for the 
mass of the Jews, as for the mass of 
mankind everywhere, this law was hid- 
den, and they had no notion of its moral 
action—its vera vita which conducts to 
eternal blessedness—except so far as this 
action was enjoined upon them by the 
prescriptions of their temporal law. 
When the ruin of their State brought 
with it the ruin of their temporal law, 
they would have lost altogether their 
only clue to eternal blessedness. Christ 
came when that fabric of the Jewish 
State, for the sake of which the Jewish 
Law existed, was about to fall ; and He 
proclaimed the universal Divine Law. 
A certain moral action is prescribed by 
this law, as a certain moral action was 
prescribed by the Jewish Law ; but he 
who truly conceives the universal Divine 
Law conceives God’s decrees adequately as 
eternal truths, and for him moral action 
has liberty and self-knowledge ; while 
the Prophets of the Jewish Law inade- 
quately conceived God’s decrees as mere 
rules and commands, and for them moral 
action had no liberty and no self-know- 
ledge. Christ, who beheld the decrees 
of God as God himself beholds them— 
as eternal truths—proclaimed the love 
of God and the love of our neighbour as 
commands only because of the ignorance 
of the multitude: to those to whom it 
was “given to know the mysteries of the 
kingdomof God,” He announced them, as 
He himself perceived them, as eternal 
truths. And the Apostles, like Christ, 
spoke to many of their hearers “as unto 
carnal not spiritual ;” presented to them, 
that is, the love of God and their neigh- 
bour as a Divine command authenticated 
by the life and death of Christ, not as 
an eternal idea of reason carrying its 
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own warrant along with it. The pre- 
sentation of it as this latter their hearers 
“were not able to bear.” The Apostles, 
moreover, though they preached and 
confirmed their doctrine by signs as 
prophets, wrote their Epistles, not as 
prophets, but as doctors and reasoners. 
The essentials of their doctrine, indeed, 
they took not from reason, but, like the 
Prophets, from fact and revelation ; they 
preached belief in God and goodness of 
life as a catholic religion, existing by 
virtue of the Passion of Christ, as the 
Prophets had preached belief in God 
and goodness of life as a national reli- 
gion existing by virtue of the Mosaic 
Covenant ; but while the Prophets an- 
nounced their message in a form purely 
dogmatical, the Apostles developed theirs 
with the forms of reasoning and argu- 
mentation according to each apostle’s 
ability and way of thinking, and as they 
might best commend their message to 
their hearers ; and for their reasonings 
they themselves claim no Divine autho- 
rity, submitting them to the judgment of 
their hearers. Thus each apostle built 
essential religion on a non-essential 
foundation of his own, and, as St. Paul 
says, avoided building on the founda- 
tions of another apostle, which might be 
quite different from his own. Hence 
the discrepancies between the doctrine 
of one apostle and another—between 
that of St. Paul, for example, and that 
of St. James ; but these discrepancies 
are in the non-essentials not given to 
them by revelation, and not in essen- 
tials. Human Churches, seizing these 
discrepant non-essentials as essentials, 
one maintaining one of them, another 
another, have filled the world with un- 
profitable disputes, have “turned the 
“ Church into an academy, and religion 
“ into a science, or rather a wrangling,” 
and have fallen into endless schism. 
What, then, are the essentials of Reli- 
gion according both to the Old and to 
the New Testament? Very few and 
very simple. The precept to love God 
and our neighbour. The precepts of 
the first chapter of Isaiah : “ Wash you, 
“make you clean ; put away the evil 
“ of your doings from before mine eyes ; 
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“cease to do evil; learn to do well; 
“ seek judgment ; relieve the oppressed ; 
“ judge the fatherless ; plead for the 
“widow.” The precepts of the Sermon 
on the Mount, which add to the fore- 
going the injunction that we should 
cease to do evil and learn to do well, not 
to our brethren and fellow-citizens only, 
but to all mankind. It is by following 
these precepts that belief in God is to 
be shown; if we believe in Him we 
shall keep His commandment; and this 
is His commandment, that we love one 
another. It is because it contains these 
precepts that the Bible is properly called 
the Word of God, in spite of its con- 
taining much that is mere history, and, 
like all history, is sometimes true, some- 
times false ; in spite of its contain- 
ing much that is mere reasoning, and, 
like all reasoning, is sometimes sound, 
sometimes hollow. These precepts are 
also the precepts of the universal 
Divine Law written in our hearts ; and 
it is only by this that the Divinity 
of Scripture is established ;—by its 
containing, namely, precepts identical 
with those of this inly-written and 


*  self-proving law. This law was in the 


world, as St. John says, before the doc- 
trine of Moses or the doctrine of Christ. 
And what need was there, then, for 
these doctrines? Because the world at 
large “knew not” this original Divine 
Law, in which precepts are ideas, and 
the belief in God the knowledge and 
contemplation of Him. Reason gives 
us this law, Reason tells us that it leads 
to eternal blessedness, and that those 
who follow it have no need of any other. 
But Reason could not have told us that 
the moral action of the universal Divine 
Law—followed not from a sense of its 
intrinsic goodness, truth, and necessity, 
but simply in proof of obedience (for 
both the Old and New Testament are 
but one long discipline of obedience), 
simply because it is so commanded by 
Moses in virtue of the Covenant, simply 
because it is so commanded by Christ in 
virtue of His life and passion—can lead 
to eternal blessedness, which means, for 
Reason, eternal knowledge. Reason 
eould not have told us this, and this is 


what the Bible tells us. This is that 
“ thing which had been kept secret since 
“the foundation of the world.” It is 
thus that by means of the foolishness of 
the world God confounds the wise, and 
with things that are not brings to 
nought things that are. Of the truth 
of the promise thus made to obedience 
without knowledge, we can have no 
mathematical certainty; for we can 
have a mathematical certainty only of 
things deduced by Reason from elements 
which she in herself possesses. But 
we can have a moral certainty of it; a 
certainty such as the Prophets had them- 
selves, arising out of the goodness and 
pureness of those to whom this revela- 
tion has been made, and rendered pos- 
sible for us by its contradicting no prin- 
ciples of Reason. It is a great comfort 
to believe it; because “ as it is only the 
“very small minority who can pursue a 
“ virtuous life by the sole guidance of 
“ reason, we should, unless we had this 
“testimony of Scripture, be in doubt 
“ respecting the salvation of nearly the 
“* whole human race.” 

It follows from this that Philosophy 
has her own independent sphere, and 
Theology hers, and that neither has the 
right to invade and try to subdue the 
other. Theology demands perfect obe- 
dience, Philosophy perfect knowledge : 
the obedience demanded by Theology 
and the knowledge demanded by Phi- 
losophy are alike saving. As specula- 
tive opinions about God, Theology re- 
quires only such as are indispensable to 
the reality of this obedience ; the belief 
that God is, that He is a rewarder of 
them that seek Him, and that the proof 
of seeking Him is a good life. These 
are the fundamentals of Faith, and they 
are so clear and simple that none of the 
inaccuracies provable in the Bible nar- 
rative the least affect them, and they 
have indubitably come to us uncor- 
rupted. He who holds them may make, 
as the Patriarchs and Prophets did, other 
speculations about God most erroneous, 
and yet their faith is complete and sav- 
ing. Nay, beyond these fundamentals, 
speculative opinions are pious or im- 
pious, not as they are true or false, but 
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as they confirm or shake the believer in 
the practice of obedience. The truest 
speculative opinion about the nature of 
God is impious if it makes its holder re- 
bellious ; the falsest speculative opinion 
is pious if it makes him obedient. Go- 
vernments should never render them- 
selves the tools of ecclesiastical ambition 
by promulgating as fundamentals of the 
national Church’s faith more than these, 
and should concede the fullest liberty 
jof speculation. 

But the multitude, which respects 
only what astonishes, terrifies, and over- 
whelms it, by no means takes this 
simple view of its own religion. To the 
multitude Religion seems venerable only 
when it is subversive of Reason, con- 
firmed by miracles, conveyed in docu- 
ments materially sacred and infallible, 
and dooming to damnation all without 
its pale. But this religion of the mul- 
titude is not the religion which a true 
interpretation of Scripture finds in 
Scripture. Reason tells us that a mi- 
racle—understanding by a miracle a 
breach of the laws of Nature—is impos- 
sible, and that to think it possible is to 
dishonour God ; for the laws of Nature 
are the laws of God, and to say that 
God violates the laws of Nature is to say 
that He violates His own nature. Rea- 
son sees, too, that miracles can never 
attain their professed object,—that of 
bringing us to a higher knowledge of 
God ; since our knowledge of God is 
raised only by perfecting and clearing 
our conceptions, and the alleged design 
of miracles is to baffle them. But 
neither does Scripture anywhere assert, 
as a general truth, that miracles are 
possible. Indeed, it asserts the con- 
trary ; for Jeremiah declares that Nature 
follows an invariable order. Scripture, 
however, like Nature herself, does not 
lay down speculative propositions (Scrip- 
tura definitiones non tradit, ut nec etiam 
Natura). It relates matters in such an 
order and with such phraseology as a 
speaker (often not perfectly instructed 
himself) who wanted to impress his 
hearers with a lively sense of God's 
greatness and goodness would naturally 
employ ; as Moses, for instance, relates 
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to the Israelites the passage of the Red 
Sea without any mention of the East 
Wind which attended it, and which is 
brought accidentally to our knowledge 
in another place. So that to know ex- 
actly what Scripture means in the rela- 
tion of each seeming miracle, we ought 
to know (besides the tropes and phrases 
of the Hebrew language) the circum- 
stances, and also—since every one is 
swayed in his manner of presenting facts 
by his own preconceived opinions,. and 
we have seen what those of the pro- 
phets were—the preconceived opinions 
of each speaker. But this mode of in- 
terpreting Scripture is fatal to the vul- 
gar notion of its verbal inspiration, 
of a sanctity and absolute truth in all 
the words and sentences of which it is 
composed. This vulgar notion is, in- 
deed, a palpable error. It is demon- 
strable from the internal testimony of 
the Scriptures themselves, that the 
Books from the first of the Pentateuch 
to the last of Kings were put together, 
after the first Destruction of Jerusalem, 
by a compiler (probably Ezra) who de- 
signed to relate the history of the Jew- 
ish people from its origin to that de- 
struction: it is demonstrable, more- 
over, that the compiler did not put 
his last hand to the work, but left 
it, with its extracts from various and 
conflicting sources sometimes unre- 
conciled—left it with errors of text 
and unsettled readings. The prophetic 
books are mere fragments of the Pro- 
phets, collected by the Rabbins where 
they could find them, and inserted in 
the Canon according to their discretion. 
They, at first, proposed to admit neither 
the Book of Proverbs nor the Book of 
Ecclesiastes into the Canon, and only 
admitted them because there were found 
in them passages which commended the 
Law of Moses. Ezekiel also they had 
determined to exclude ; but one of their 
number remodelled him, so as to pro- 
cure his admission. The Books of Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Esther, and Daniel are the 
work of a single author, and were not 
written till after Judas Maccabeus had 
restored the worship of the Temple. 
The Book of Psalms was collected 
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and arranged at the same time. Be- 
fore this time, there was no Canon of 
the Sacred Writings, and the great 
synagogue, by which the Canon was 
fixed, was first convened after the Mace- 
donian conquest of Asia. Of that syna- 
gogue none of the prophets were mem- 
bers ; the learned men who composed it 
were guided by their own fallible judg- 
ment. In like manner the uninspired 
judgment of human councils determined 
the Canon of the New Testament. 


Such, reduced to the briefest and 
plainest terms possible, stripped of the 
developments and proofs with which he 
delivers it, and divested of the meta- 
physical language in which much of it 
is clothed by him, is the doctrine of 
Spinoza’s treatise on the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. Certainly it is not 
the doctrine of any of the old Churches 
of Christendom; of the Church of 


Rome, or the Church of Constantinople, , 


or the Church of England. But Spinoza 
was not a member, still less a minister, 
of any one of these Churches. When 
he made a profession of faith widely 
different from that of any of them, 
he had not vowed to minister the doc- 
trine of one of them “as that Church 
had received the same.” When he 
claimed for Churchmen the widest lati- 
tude of speculation in religious matters, 
he was inviting Governments to con- 
struct a new Church ; he was not hold- 
ing office in an old Church under articles 
expressly promulgated to check “ dispu- 
tations, altercations, or questions.” ‘The 
Bishop of Natal cries out, that orders in 
the Church of England without full 
liberty of speculation are an intolerable 
yoke. But he is thus crying out for a 
new Church of England, which is not 
that in which he has voluntarily taken 
office. He forgets that the clergy of a 
Church with formularies like those of 
the Church of England, exist in virtue 
of their relinquishing in religious 
matters full liberty of speculation. 
Liberal potentates of the English Church, 
who so loudly sound the praises of free- 
dom of inquiry, forget it also. It may 
be time for the State to institute, as its 
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national clergy, a corporation enjoying 
the most absolute freedom of inquiry ; 
but that corporation will not be the 


present clergy of the Church of England. 


Coleridge maintained that the whole 
body of men of letters or science formed 
the true clergy of a modern nation, and 
ought to participate in the endowments 
That is a 
beautiful theory ; but it has not hitherto 
been cordially welcomed by the clergy 
of the Church of England. It has not 
hitherto been been put in practice by 
the State. Is it to be put in practice 
for the future? To any eminent lay- 
man of letters, who presents himself on 
the other side the river with the ex- 
terminating Five Problems, the passage 
of Cicero, and the prayer to Ram as his 
credentials, will the gates of Lambeth 
fly open? 

Literary criticism, however, must not 
blame the Bishop of Natal because his 
personal position is false, nor praise 
Spinoza because his personal position is 
sound. But, as it must deny to the 
Bishop’s book the right of existing, 
when it can justify its existence neither 
by edifying the many nor informing 
the few, it must concede that right to 
Spinoza’s for the sake of its unquestion- 
ably philosophic scope. Many and 
many are the propositions in Spinoza’s 
work, which, brought by him to us out 
of the sphere of his unaccepted philo- 
sophy, and presented with all the calm 
inflexibility of his manner, are start- 
ling, repellent, questionable. Criticism 
may take many and many objections 
to the facts and arguments of his 
Treatise. But, by the whole scope and 
drift of its argument, by the spirit in 
which the subject is throughout treated, 
his work undeniably becomes interesting 
and stimulating to the general culture 
of Europe. There are alleged contra- 
dictions in Scripture; and the question 
which the general culture of Europe, 
informed of this, asks with real in- 
terest is, as I have said,— What then? 
To this question Spinoza returns an 
answer, and the Bishop of Natal returns 
none. The Bishop of Natal keeps going 
round for ever within the barren sphere 
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of these contradictions themselves ; he 
treats them as if they were supremely 
interesting in themselves, as if we had 
never heard of them before, and could 
never hear enough of them now. Spi- 
noza touches these verbal matters with 
all possible brevity, and presses on to 
the more important. It is enough for 
him to give us what is indispensably 
necessary of them. He points out that 
Moses could never have written, “ And 
the Canaanite was then in the land,” 
because the Canaanite was in the land 
still at the death of Moses. He points 
out that Moses could never have written, 
“There arose not a prophet since 
in Israel like unto Moses.” He points 
out how such a passage as “These are 
“ the kings that reigned in Edom before 
“ there reigned any king over the children 
“ of Israel,” clearly indicates an author 
writing not before the times of the 
Kings. He points out how the account 
of Og’s iron bedstead—* Only Og the 
“king of Bashan remained of the rem- 
“nant of giants ; behold, his bedstead 
“was a bedstead of iron; is it not in 
“ Rabbath of the children of Ammon?” 
—-probably indicates an author writing 
after David had taken Rabbath, and 
found there “abundance of spoil,” 
amongst it this iron bedstead, the gi- 
gantic relic of another age. He points 
out how the language of this passage, 
and of such a passage as that in the 
Book of Samuel—“ Beforetime in Israel, 
“ when a man went to inquire of God, 
“thus he spake: Come and let us go 
“ to the seer; for he that is now called 
“Prophet was aforetime called seer”— 
is certainly the language of a writer de- 
scribing the events of a long-past age, 
and not the language of a contemporary. 
But he devotes to all this no more space 
than is absolutely necessary. He, too, 
like the Bishop of Natal, touches on the 
family of Judah ; but he devotes one 
page to this topic, and the Bishop of 
Natal devotes thirteen. To the sums in 
Ezra—with which the Bishop of Natal, 
“should God, in His providence, call 
him to continue the work,” will assur- 
edly fill folios—Spinoza devotes barely 
a page. He is anxious to escape from 
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the region of these verbal matters, which 
to the Bishop of Natal are a sort of in- 
tellectual land of Beulah, into a higher 
region ; he apologises for lingering over 
them so long: non est cur circa hac 
diu detinear: nolo tediosé lectione 
lectorem detinere. For him the in- 
teresting question is, not whether the 
fanatical devotee of the letter is to con- 
tinue, for a longer or for a shorter time, 
to believe that Moses sate in the land of 
Moab writing the description of his 
own death, but what he is to believe 
when he does not believe this. Is he to 
take for the guidance of his life a great 
gloss put upon the Bible by theologians, 
who “not content with going mad 
“themselves with Plato and Aristotle, 
“ want to make Christ and the Prophets 
“ go mad with them too,”—or the Bible 
itself? Is he to be presented by his 
National Church with metaphysical for- 
mularies for his creed, or with the real 
fandamentals of Christianity? If with 
the former, religion will never produce 
its due fruits. A few elect will still be 
saved ; but the vast majority of man- 
kind will remain without grace and 
without good works, hateful and hating 
one another. Therefore he calls urgently 
upon Governments to make the National 
Church what it should be. This is the 
conclusion of the whole matter for him ; 
a fervent appeal to the State, to save us 
from the untoward generation of meta- 
physical Article-makers. And therefore, 
anticipating Mr. Gladstone, he called his 
book “The Church in its Relations with 
the State.” ' 

Thus Spinoza attempts to answer the 
crucial question, “ What then?” and by 
the attempt, successful or unsuccessful, 
he interests the higher culture of Europe. 
The Bishop of Natal does not interest 
this, neither yet does he edify the un- 
learned. His book, therefore, satisfies 
neither of the two conditions, one 0 
which literary criticism has a right to 
impose on all religious books: Zdify 
the uninstructed, it has a right to say to © 
them, or inform the instructed. Fulfilling 
neither of these conditions, the Bishop 
of Natal’s book cannot justify itself for 
existing. When, in 1861, he heard for 


















the first time that the old theory of the 
verbal inspiration of Scripture was un- 
tenable, he should, instead of proclaim- 
ing this news (if this was all he could 
proclaim) in an octavo volume, have 
remembered that excellent saying of the 
Wise Man: “If thou hast heard a 
“ word, let it die with thee ; and behold, 
“ it will not burst thee.” 

These twoconditions, which the Bishop 
of Natal’s book entirely fails to fulfil, 
another well-known religious book also— 
that book which made so much noise 
two years ago, the volume of Essays and 
Reviews—fails, it seems to me, to fulfil 
satisfactorily. Treating religious sub- 
jects and written by clergymen, the com- 
positions in that volume have in general, 
to the eye of literary criticism, this great 
fault—that they tend neither to edify 
the many, nor to inform the few. There 
is but one of them—that by Mr. Pattison 
on the Tendencies of Religious Thought 
in England—which offers to the higher 
culture of Europe matter new and in- 
structive. There are some of them 
which make one, as one reads, instinc- 
tively recur to a saying which was a 
great favourite—so that Hebrew mora- 
list whom I have already quoted tells us 
—with Judah Ben-Tamar: “The impu- 
dent are for Gehinnan, and the modest 
for Paradise.” But even Dr. Temple’s 
Essay on the Education of the World, 
perfectly free from all faults of tone or 
taste, has this fault—that while it offers 
nothing edifying to the uninstructed, 
it offers to the instructed nothing 
which they could not have found in 
a far more perfect shape in the works 
of Lessing. Mr. Jowett’s Essay, again, 
contains nothing which is not given, with 
greater convincingness of statement and 
far greater fulness of consequence in 
Spinoza’s seventh chapter, which treats 
of the Interpretation of Scripture. The 
doctrines of his Essay, as mere doctrine, 
are neither milk for babes nor strong 
meat for men; the weak among his 
readers will be troubled by them ; the 
strong would be more informed by see- 
ing them handled as acquired elements 
for further speculation by freer exponents 
of the speculative thought of Europe, 
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than by seeing them hesitatingly exhi- 
bited as novelties. In spite of this, 
however, Mr. Jowett’s Essay has one 
quality which, at the tribunal of literary 
criticism, is sufficient to justify it—a 
quality which communicates to all works 
where it is present an indefinable charm, 
and which is always, for the higher sort 
of minds, edifying ;—it has wnction. 
From a clergyman’s essay on a religious 
subject theological criticism may have a 
right to demand more than this ; literary 
criticism has not. For a court of litera- 
ture it is enough that the somewhat pale 
stream of Mr. Jowett’s speculation is 
gilded by the heavenly alchemy of this 
glow. 

Unction Spinoza’s work has not ; 
that name does not precisely fit any 
quality which it exhibits. But he is 
instructive and suggestive even to the 
most instructed thinker; and to give 
him full right of citizenship in the Re- 
public of Letters this is enough. .And 
yet, so all-important in the sphere of 
religious thought is the power of edifi- 
cation, that in this sphere a great fame 
like Spinoza’s can never be founded 
without it. A court of literature can 
never be very severe to Voltaire: with 
that inimitable wit and clear sense of 
his, he can never write a page in which 
the fullest head may not find something 
suggestive : still because, with all his 
wit and clear sense, he handles religious 
ideas wholly without the power of edifi- 
cation, his fame as a great man is 
equivocal. Strauss treated the question 
of Scripture Miracles with an acuteness 
and fulness which even to the most in- 
formed minds is instructive ; but because 
he treated it wholly without the power 
of edification, his fame as a serious 
thinker is equivocal But in Spinoza 
there is not a trace either of Voltaire’s 
passion for mere mockery or of Strauss’s 
passion for mere demolition. His whole 
soul was filled with desire of the love 
and knowledge of God, and of that only. 
Philosophy always proclaims herself on 
the way to the summum bonum ; but too 
often on the road she seems to forget 
her destination, and suffers her hearers 
to forget it also. Spinoza never forgets 
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his destination : “The love of God is 
“ man’s highest happiness and blessed- 
“ ness, and the final end and aim of all 
* human actions ;—The supreme reward 
“ for keeping God’s Word is that Word 
“ itself—namely, to know Him and with 
“ free will and pure and constant heart 
“love Him:” these sentences are the 
keynote to all he produced, and were 
the inspiration of all his labours. This 
is why he turns so sternly upon the 
worshippers of the letter,—the editors 
of the Masora, the editor of the Record— 
because their doctrine imperils our love 
and knowledge of God. “ What!” he 
cries, “our knowledge of God to depend 
“upon these perishable things, which 
“ Moses can dash to the ground and 
“ break to pieces like the first tables of 
“stone, or of which the originals can 
“be lost like the original book of the 
“ Covenant, like the original book of the 
“Law of God, like the book of the 
“ Wars of God!...which can come to us 
“confused, imperfect, miswritten by 
“ copyists, tampered with by doctors! 
* And you accuse others of impiety ! It 
“ is you who are impious, to believe that 
“ God would commit the treasure of the 
“ true record of Himself to any substance 
“ Jess enduring than the heart!” And his 
life was not unworthy of this elevated 
strain. A philosopher who professed 
that knowledge was its own reward— 
a devotee who professed that the love 
of God was its own reward, this philo- 
sopher and this devotee believed in what 
he said! Spinoza led a life the most 
spotless, perhaps, to be found among 
the lives of philosophers; he lived 
simple, studious, even-tempered, kind ; 
declining honours, declining riches, de- 
clining notoriety. He was poor, and 
his admirer, Simon de Vries, sent him 
two thousand florins—he refused them : 
the same friend left him his fortune 
—he returned it to the heir. He was 
asked to dedicate one of his works 
to the magnificent patron of letters 
in his century, Louis the Fourteenth ; 

he declined. His great work, his 
Ethics, published after his death, he 
gave injunctions to his friends to publish 
anonymously, for fear he should give his 


name to a school. Truth, he thought, 
should bear no man’s name. And, 
finally,—“ Unless,” he said, “I had 
“ known that my writings would in the 
“ end advance the cause of true religion, 
“T would have suppressed them—ta- 
“ cuissem.” It was in this spirit that 
he lived; and this spirit gives to all 
he writes not exactly unction—I have 
already said so,—but a kind of sacred 
solemnity. Not of the same order as 
the Saints, he yet follows the same ser- 
vice : Doubtless Thou art our Father, 
though Abraham be ignorant of us, and 
Israel acknowledge us not. 

Therefore he has been, in a certain 
sphere, edifying, and has inspired in 
many powerful minds an interest and 
an admiration such as no other philo- 
sopher has inspired since Plato. The 
lonely precursor of German philosophy, 
he still shines when the light of his 
successors is fading away: they had 
celebrity, Spinoza has fame. Not be- 
cause his peculiar system of philosophy 
has had more adherents than theirs; on 
the contrary, it has had fewer. But 
schools of philosophy arise and fall ; 
their bands of adherents inevitably 
dwindle ; no master can long persuade 
a large body of disciples that they give 
to themselves just the same account of 
the world as he does; it is only the 
very young and the very enthusiastic 
who can think themselves sure that 
they possess the whole mind of Plato, or 
Spinoza, or Hegel at all. The very ma- 
ture and the very sober can even hardly 
believe that these philosophers possessed 
it themselves enough to put it all into 
their works, and to let us know entirely 
how the world seemed to them. What 
a remarkable philosopher really does for 
human thought, is to throw into circula- 
tion a certain nwmber of new and strik- 
ing ideas and expressions, and to stimu- 
late with them the thought and imagi- 
nation of his century or of after-times. 
So Spinoza has made his distinction 
between adequate and inadequate ideas 
a current notion for educated Europe. 
So Hegel seized a single pregnant sen- 
tence of Heracleitus, and cast it, with a 
thousand striking applications, into the 
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world of modern thought. But to do 
this is only enough to make a philosopher 
noteworthy; it is not enough to make 
him great. To be great, he must have 
something in him which can influence 
character, which is edifying; he must, 
in short, have a noble and lofty charac- 
ter himself, a character—to recur to that 
much-criticised expression of mine—in 
the grand style. This is what Spinoza 
had ; and because he had it, he stands 
out from the multitude of philosophers, 
and has been able to inspire in powerful 
minds a feeling which the most remark- 
able philosophers, without this grandiose 
character, could not inspire. “There is 
no possible view of life but Spinoza’s,” 
said Lessing. Goethe has told us how 
he was calmed and edified by him in 
his youth, and how he again went to 
him for support in his maturity. Heine, 
the man (in spite of his faults) of truest 
genius that Germany has produced since 
Goethe—a man with faults, as I have 
said, immense faults, the greatest of 
them being that he could reverence so 
little—reverenced Spinoza. Hegel’s in- 
fluence ran off him like water : “I have 
“seen Hegel,” he cries, “ seated with 
“ his doleful air of a hatching hen upon 
“his unhappy eggs, and I have heard 
“ his dismal clucking.—How easily one 
“can cheat oneself into thinking that 
“ one understands everything, when one 
“ has learnt only how to construct dia- 
“ lectical formulas!” But of Spinoza, 
Heine said: “His life was a copy of 
“the life of his Divine kinsman, Jesus 
“ Christ.” 

Still, the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus 
was deemed by Spinoza himself a work not 
suitable to the general public, and here 
is Mr. Triibner offering it to the general 
public in a translation! But a little 
reflection will show that Mr. Triibner is 
not therefore to be too hastily blamed. 
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Times are changed since Spinoza wrote ; 
the reserve which he recommended and 
practised is being repudiated by all the 
world. Speculation is to be made popu- 
lar, all reticence is to be abandoned, 
every difficulty is to be canvassed pub- 
licly, every doubt is to be proclaimed ; 
information which, to have any value at 
all, must have it as part of a series not yet 
complete, is to be flung broadcast, in the 
crudest shape, amidst the undisciplined, 
ignorant, passionate, captious multitude. 


** Audax omnia perpeti 
Gens humana ruit per vetitum nefas :” 


and in that adventurous march the 
English branch of the race of Japhet 
is, it seems, to be headed by its clergy 
in full canonicals. If so it is to be, so 
be it. But, if this is to be so, the 
Editor of the Record himself, instead of 
deprecating the diffusion of Spinoza’s 
writings, ought rather to welcome it. 
He would prefer, of course, that we 
should all be even as he himself is; 
that we should all think the same thing 
as that which he himself thinks, This 
desire, although all might not consent 
to join in it, is legitimate and natural. 
But its realisation is impossible ; heresy 
is here, it is pouring in on all sides of 
him. If we must have heresy, he him- 
self will admit that we may as well 
have the informing along with the 
barren. The author of the Z'ractatus 
Theologico-Politicus is not more unortho- 
dox than the author of the Pentateuch 
Critically Examined, and he is far more 
edifying. If the English clergy must 
err, let them learn from this outcast of 
Israel to err nobly! Along with the 
weak trifling of the Bishop of Natal, let 
it be lawful to cast into the huge cal- 
dron, out of which the new world is to 
be born, the strong thought of Spinoza! 
MatTrHEew ARNOLD, 





